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CHAPTER  T. 

May  brick  and  mortar  never  encroach  on 
thee  too  far,  thou  beautiful  Richmond ! 
May  the  eye  ever  be  allowed  to  range  over 
that  lono;  and  wide  woodland  which  the 
silvery  and  yet  unpolluted  Thames  girdles 
here,  and  the  far- distant  towers  of  Windsor 
invite  there !  May  no  profane  or  Plutus- 
guided  hand  cut  down  and  bring  to  market 
the  trees  that  crown  thy  hills  or  adorn  these 
slopes  which  the  blackbird  choses  for  his 
morning  song,  and  the  sun  through  all 
seasons  for  his  parting  smile.  God  of  a  truth 
made  the  country,  and  he  made  it  for  man, 
condemned  to  make  the  town.    What  a  joy 
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it  is  for  poor  creatures  pent  up  during  the 
week,  and  week  after  week,  in  the  small, 
crowded  rooms  of  close  houses  in  narrow 
streets,  with  no  relaxation,  no  fresh  air, 
no  sound  that  is  not  harsh  or  hard,  to  come 
out  into  one  of  these  great  play-^grounds,  and 
breathe,  if  only  for  a  day,  air  in  its  purity, 
and  see  sights  which,  turning  discontent  into 
rapture,  draw  forth  the  exclamation,  "What 
a  lovely  world  this  is  after  all! "  A  paradise, 
girdled  by  the  avenging  angel,  sometimes 
appeased  by  good  men  like  thee,  Samson 
Shepherd,  so  far  as  to  allow  those  who  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  to 
enter  and  yet  return  without  the  depressing 
weight  of  banishment  for  ever ! 

Some  ran  up  and  down  hill ;  others 
stretched  out  their  limbs,  and  lying  on 
tlieir  backs  saw  the  whole  sky  over  their 
heads,  without  break  or  limitation  of  inter- 
vening object,  and  felt  amazement ;  and 
others  looked  likewise  at  the  bowering 
branches  hanging  overhead,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  over  Solomon's  throne,  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  state  day,  there  spread  no 
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cunningly-carved  roof,  and  hung  no  such 
curtains  as  these.  Some  thought  of  no- 
thing but  the  delight  of  not  having  to 
think  at  all;  and  some  made  matches  of 
ball  and  cricket,  and  hide  and  seek ;  and  ail 
after  their  several  ways  were  happy.  If 
there  were  exceptions,  we  hardly  like  to 
notice  them.  We  might  wish  ourselves  that 
Miss  Deborah,  instead  of  allowing  her  large 
round  eyes  to  follow  so  much  the  move- 
ments of  Janet  Bond,  had  looked  rather 
more  at  the  blue  overhead,  leading  off  to 
the  stars,  or  we  know  not  where,  or  over 
the  expanses  of  green,  or  at  the  groups 
dotted  here  and  there,  than  at  the  lady 
who  occasionally  talked  with  Mr.  Samson, 
wondering  why  their  conversation  should 
be  so  frequently  renewed,  and  what  it  was 
all  about.  Did  he  not  reside  in  the  same 
house  ?  Was  he  not  blmd  Mrs.  Bond's 
tenant  ?  And  had  they  not  opportunities 
enough  of  talking  at  home,  without  flirting 
so  openly  before  the  whole  world,  putting, 
her  charitable  mind  knew  not  what,  into 
young    people's   heads  —  she  would    draw 
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near — she  would  not  draw  nigh  to  listen 
— oh,  fie !  but  to  interrupt  proceedings 
that  were  a  scandal.  Deborah  had  probably 
not  heard  the  story  of  a  famous  French 
lady  who,  in  rights  of  woman  days,  read 
nothing  but  treatises  on  political  economy ; 
and  who,  notwithstanding,  allowed  herself 
to  be  wooed  and  won  by  a  young  gentle- 
man of  similar  tastes  ;  and  they,  lover-like, 
would  withdraw  into  the  half  privacy  of 
deeply-curtained  windows,  leaving  the  com- 
pany to  guess  and  wonder  what  young  poli- 
tical economists  in  love  could  be  talking 
about.  There  was  a  Deborah,  as  there  al- 
ways is,  who,  accidentally  of  course,  moved 
that  way,  and  being  obliged  to  stop  by  some 
impediment,  could  not  but  listen  to  the  soft 
nonsense  which,  to  her  surprised  ear,  turned 
out  to  be  the  hardest  of  sense.  They  were 
an  innocent  pair,  discussing  the  tax  on  salt. 
So  it  was  with  Samson  Shepherd  and  Janet 
Bond,  they  were  discussing  salt  and  pepper, 
tea  and  sugar,  being  engaged  in  the  great 
question  of  providing  sufficiently  for  the 
refresliment    of    so    many   young    people. 
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There  was  a  good  farmer's  wife,  who  had 
undertaken  to  boil  water — a  matter  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  providing  of  a  ship 
with  steam,  without  which  lively  source  of 
rotary  movement  she  would  have  had  to 
trust  to  ordinary  sails,  and  to  have  taken 
her  chance  for  a  fair  wind.  Deborah  was 
not  astonished  ;  for  was  not  Miss  Bond  an 
old  maid  ?  Yet  when  she  next  took  the 
arm  of  her  dear  father,  she  dropped  one  of 
those  suggestions  which  fell  ever  gratefully 
on  the  ear  of  Mr.  Elias  Mathews  —  to  wit, 
whether  it  might  not  be  well  to  let  a  cer- 
tain spare  room  to  that  good  man,  Mr. 
Samson  Shepherd,  and  take  him  out  of  bad 
air,  and  company  not  equal  to  his  intellec- 
tual attainments.  And  think  of  the  good 
example,  Papa,  of  such  a  man  to  a  boy  like 
Obady  ;  and  as  Mr.  Lowry  Lush  had  con- 
sented to  the  expense  of  a  gentleman  to  read 
for  Mr.  Edward,  perhaps  Mr.  Shepherd 
would  not  object  —  he  is  so  good  a  man  — 
to  do  the  thing  gratis — out  of  benevolence, 
you  know ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mal- 
theson's  services,  the  question  of  remunera- 
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tion  could  be  left  open  to  Mr.  Lush's  gene- 
rosity; and  the  excess  thereof  controlled  by 
the  more  discerning  papa  retaining,  in  the 
shape  of  fair  commission  for  himself,  as 
much  as  his  delicate  and  nice  conscience 
would  permit.  It  was  a  bright  idea,  on  the 
discussion  of  which  the  considerate  father 
and  duteous  daughter  were  as  deeply  in- 
volved as  were  Mr.  Shepherd  and  Miss 
Bond  in  the  grand  tea  and  supper  arrange- 
ments, when  the  attention  of  all  parties 
was  called  by  the  thumping  of  a  great 
drum,  and  the  screaming  of  three  brass 
instruments,  which,  in  the  open  air,  passed 
very  well  for  a  band  of  music. 

Mr.  and  Madame  Cobye  were  on  their 
way  to  London  to  fulfil  an  engagement  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Wapping,  with  Master 
Cobye,  the  infant  prodigy,  and  a  mysterious 
personage,  whose  name  lapsed  into  the  awe- 
inspiring  title  of  the  Giantess.  Besides 
these  leading  characters  were  four  others, 
who  acted  in  any  way  which  the  necessities 
of  the  case  demanded,  either  before  or  be- 
hind  the  curtain,   assuming   the    parts  of 
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heroes,  scene- shifters  and  musicians,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  As  the  party 
travelled  in  a  carriage  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion for  carrying  theatrical  properties,  and 
for  serving  upon  occasion  the  purposes  of 
a  show-box,  Mr.  Cobye  was  always  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  curiosity  and  dra- 
matic taste  of  any  community  upon  his 
way,  getting  together  what,  in  his  pictu- 
resque manner,  he  would  call  "  sticks  to 
make  the  pot  boil."  The  poor  lean  horse, 
who  had  all  day  been  drawing  the  com- 
pany, the  orchestra,  and  manager,  with  the 
scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions that  were  to  produce  so  extraordi- 
nary a  sensation  upon  the  amphibious  audi- 
ence of  Wapping,  suddenly  drew  up  as 
his  ear  caught  the  gurgling  of  a  stream ; 
and  as  Mr.  Cobye's  bibacious  sympathies 
were  easily  excited,  he  ordered  the  horse 
to  be  unyoked  and  turned  off  to  graze, 
while  he  and  his  company  were  taking  some 
refreshment  in  an  inviting  nook  under  the 
green  hedge.  It  was  while  in  the  midst  of 
their  humble  banquet  that  the  sharp  ears  of 
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Mr.  Cobye  caught  the  sounds  of  merry- 
makers at  a  distance ;  and  he  was,  with  his 
usual  eye  to  business,  about  to  issue  a  com- 
mission to  the  infant  prodigy  to  proceed 
upon  a  reconnoitering  expedition,  when  the 
appearance  of  a  pair  of  well-dressed  lads, 
standing  before  his  house-shaped  vehicle 
drawn  up  on  the  road,  suggested  inquiry. 

Mr.  Cobye  lighted  his  pipe,  not  only  for 
the  pleasure  which  smoking  afforded  him, 
but  because  he  found  it  useful  as  a  diplo- 
matic instrument.  It  saved  him  from  being 
hurried  into  premature  replies  to  questions, 
and  gave  him  time  for  consideration  by 
excuses  to  puff  and  draw  breath,  and  clear 
his  throat  and  tongue.  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  enabled  him  to  come  upon  the 
stage  before  his  pair  of  young  auditors  with 
an  effect  which  seldom  failed  upon  well- 
dressed  boys  of  their  age.  Blowing  two 
streams  of  tobacco-smoke  from  his  nostrils, 
as  whales  jovially  send  up  columns  of  water, 
and  as  salamanders  may  be  supposed  to 
do  when  the  element  of  fire  is  particu- 
larly pleasant,  he  saw  that  the  "  point,"  as 
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theatrically  understood,  had  produced  the 
intended  effect,  and  kindly  asked  would  tliey 
like  to  witness  the  performance. 

"  The  performance  !  —  what  is  that  ?  " 
demanded  Just  of  Obady,  half  aside. 

Mr.  Cobye,  who  trusted  more  to  opera- 
tions upon  the  senses  than  to  appeals  to 
the  understanding,  produced  a  sword,  which 
he  unsheathed ;  and  then  a  dagger,  the 
handle  of  which  was  studded  with  precious 
stones,  a  gift,  as  he  carelessly  observed,  from 
his  Royal  Highness,  in  testimony  of  satis- 
faction at  his  performance  of  King  Lear. 
"  You  seem  to  admire  these  things,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Cobye,  upon  which  he  drew 
from  a  box  a  velvet  cloak,  spangled  all 
over,  and  trimmed  with  ermine.  This  h« 
threw  gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  putting 
upon  his  head  a  kingly  crown,  and  taking 
in  his  hand  a  sceptre. 

This  must  be  the  gipsy  king,  thought 
Just.  Obady  guessed  more  truly  that  he 
was  a  theatrical  manager. 

Mr.  Cobye  perceiving  that  Just  was, 
what  he  mentally  called  the  softer  of  the 
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two,  produced  a  splendid  red  tunic  belong- 
ing to  the  infant  prodigy,  which,  with  some 
coaxing,  supported  by  Obady,  he  induced 
Master  Just,  after  the  removal  of  his  jacket, 
to  put  on ;  clapped  a  sword  to  his  side,  re- 
placed his  cloth  cap  by  a  hat  hidden  in 
plumes,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  led 
him  to  the  party  enjoying  their  repast  at 
fresco^  who  received  the  handsome  little 
hero  with  a  burst  of  applause. 

There  was  one  of  the  company  who  did 
not  seem  to  relish  the  liberty  that  had  been 
taken  with  his  property  —  this  was  a  little 
stout  boy,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  curling 
brown  hair,  very  white  teeth,  and  very 
dirty  face,  whose  small  well-formed  limbs 
were  cased  in  flesh-coloured  tights,  while 
his  feet  ran  in  and  out  of  a  pair  of  old  slip- 
pers— this  was  the  infant  prodigy,  Master 
Jerry  Cobye,  who,  in  the  innocence  of  his 
young  envy,  fancied  that  his  place  was 
about  to  be  occupied  by  a  rival  engagement. 

"  You  just  take  off  my  tunic,"  he  cried, 
as  he  started  to  his  feet,  depriving  Just  at 
the  same  moment  of  the  hat  and  feathers, 
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which  he  put  upon  his  own  head ;  where- 
upon the  placid  Mr.  Cobye  seized  hirn  by 
the  ear,  and  whirled  him  into  the  lap  of  a 
lady,  who  rose  from  her  seat  with  most 
majestic  grace.  She  was  so  tall  and  so  thin 
that  it  seemed  as  if  some  considerable  time 
had  elapsed  before  her  head  reached  its 
extreme  altitude,  and  then  she  dropped  a 
curtsey  of  such  ample  elegance  as  to  excite 
surprise  that  it  could  have  been  executed 
within  so  limited  a  place.  While  rising  she 
had  thrown  the  infant  prodigy  behind  with 
an  easy  movement  of  the  arm,  as  if  she  were 
only  smoothing  her  rufSed  robes,  a  faded  blue 
silk,  of  which  the  tail  had  been  drawn  up, 
lest  it  might  be  injured  by  being  sat  upon. 
She  wore  upon  her  head  a  little  blue  velvet 
hat,  trimmed  with  ermine,  such  as  she  ever 
wore,  without  regard  to  the  season.  But 
the  seasons  were  all  the  same  to  her  very 
white,  frigid  face,  impervious  alike  to  heat 
and  cold.  The  sun  could  not  freckle  it ; 
but  severe  frost  could  indeed  leave  the  blue 
mark  of  his  bitter  pinch  upon  the  point  of 
her  thin  nose. 
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As  from  the  side  of  this  phantom  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  infant  prodigy  burned 
with  fury,  Just  repented  of  his  transfor- 
mation. Obady  returned  the  lofty  lady's 
salutation  with  a  low  bow,  the  best  he  could 
make ;  and  Just,  whose  eyes  sought  sup- 
port from  Obady,  did  likewise,  satisfying 
the  lady  that  she  was  in  the  company  of 
well-bred  young  gentlemen. 

"What  air!  what  grace!"  whispered  a 
deep  bass  voice.  It  was  answered  by  a 
tenor — ^'  Yes  ;  it  is  evident  that  he  is  used 
to  the  boards."  "  I  can  see  that  he  has 
smelt  sawdust,"  observed  an  intermediate 
tone  of  voice,  "  and  never  heard  the  goose, 
nothing  but  thunders  of  applause."  Just 
felt  that  they  were  complimenting  him  in 
words  he  did  not  quite  understand,  and 
tried  to  conceal  his  emotion.  Even  the 
terrible  little  fellow,  whose  angry  eyes 
marred  the  feast  of  flattery,  had  suddenly 
become  appeased,  and  his  face  changed  into 
a  broad  grin  of  benevolence.  It  was  Obady 
who  had  effected  the  miracle  by  asking,  in 
a  whisper,  "would  he  sell  the  red  tunic?" 
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Jerry  knew  that  to  sell  the  tunic  might 
cost  him  his  life.  Yet  the  possibilities 
opened  by  Obady's  question  enchanted  him. 
The  bare  talk  of  money  raised  such  hopes ; 
and  who  could  tell  what  might  not  be 
accomplished  by  an  artful  compound  of  lies 
and  roguery,  blended  into  nothing  worse 
than  ingenuity  ?  The  more  the  strange 
young  gentleman  was  praised  for  looking 
to  advantage  in  the  red  tunic  the  better 
pleased  was  Jerry,  who,  puffing  the  value 
of  the  dress  he  hoped  to  sell,  joined  in  the 
applause,  notwithstanding  the  terror  of 
King  Cobye's  sceptre  raised  threateningly  at 
his  head,  and  of  Mrs.  Cobye's  cold,  re- 
proving eyes. 

Mrs.  Cobye  explained  to  Obady,  whom 
she  perceived  to  be  the  one  capable  of  best 
appreciating  her  refined  discourse,  that  a 
theatrical  campaign  was  exposed,  like  mili- 
tary adventures,  to  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field.  They  had  already  taken 
several  towns  by  storm,  and  were  marching 
triumphantly  on  to  the  metropolis.  It  was 
true  that  the  commissariat  had  been  neor- 
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lected ;  for  they  did  not  mean  to  have  in- 
terrupted their  course  until  they  arrived  at 
head  quarters,  where  a  splendid  reception 
awaited  the  star  from  the  provinces ;  but, 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  place,  they  had 
resolved  to  alight  for  a  moment,  and  enjoy 
a  frugal  repast;  and  if  her  young  friends 
would  excuse  an  injured  tin  cup,  as  the 
china  was  all  packed  up,  or  a  frail  glass, 
the  sole  representative  of  the  crystal  trea- 
sure, carefully  stowed  away,  they  were 
welcome  to  taste  of  the  sweet  spring,  tem- 
pered by  the  exquisite  distillation  from  the 
healthful  corn. 

Mr.  Cobye,  as  soon  as  the  lady  had 
finished  her  discourse,  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness, as  they  already  had  had  enough  of 
gammon.  So  he  removed  his  cloak  and 
crown,  laid  down  his  sceptre,  and  shook 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe.  Just,  following 
the  example,  doffed  his  theatrical  habili- 
ments, and  resumed  his  ordinary  wearing 
apparel. 

"  I  suspect,"  said  Mr.  Cobye,  in  his 
natural   voice,    and   looking  very  hard  at 
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Obady,  "  that  yonder  is  a  school  let  loose 
for  a  holiday.  Am  I  right  or  wrong,  young 
gentleman  ?" 

"  It  is  a  school !  "  burst  in  the  impetuous 
Just.  "  Mr.  Samson  Shepherd's  boys'  and 
girls'  school." 

^'  Boys  and  girls.  '  It  is  the  cause,  my 
soul,  it  is  the  cause' — a  charity  school,  I 
mean "  (and  his  countenance  fell).  "  No 
go,  I  fear." 

"  Not  quite  a  charity  school,"  suggested 
Obady,  whose  pride  was  touched  by  the 
suspicion  that  he  could  be  taken  for  a 
charity-school  boy. 

"  A  cut  above  charity  ?"  queried  Mr. 
Cob3^e. 

"  I  believe  you,"  quaintly  replied  Obady. 

"  Have  they  money  amongst  them  ?" 

"  Haven't  they,  Just  ?"  asked  Obady,  who 
possessing  no  money  of  his  own  to  produce 
the  desired  impression,  made  this  appeal,  of 
which  he  had  not  miscalculated  the  result, 
for  Just,  exhibiting  some  silver,  set  the 
whole  company  staring  with  hungry  eyes. 

"  Couldn't  we  get  up  something,  my 
dear?" 
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*'YeSj  a  miscellaneous  entertainment, — 
but  not  a  regular  drama." 

"  The  curtain  might  draw,  and  reveal  the 
giantess  in  her  majesty." 

*'And  the  infant  prodigy  do  the  two 
children  together  in  the  combat  scene  from 
'  The  Children  in  the  Wood.'  " 

"  Jerry,  you  dress  for  the  two  children." 

"How  can  he  do  two  parts  together  ?" 
asked  Just,  much  astonished. 

"  The  infant  prodigy  can  do  more  than 
that.  Jerry,  throw  a  somersault,"  where- 
upon Master  Jerry,  whose  good  humour 
had  been  restored,  and  whose  vanity  was 
flattered,  went  through  a  variety  of  gro- 
tesque gymnastics,  which  set  the  two  boys 
wild  with  delight,  and  caused  Just  to  put  a 
piece  of  silver  into  his  hand,  which  Jerry, 
with  impressive  and  pointed  ostentation, 
handed  over  to  Mrs.  Cobye,  as  much  as  to 
say,  give  me  the  next  piece  privately. 

Mr.  Cobye  set  his  company  to  work.  As 
time  pressed,  they  merely  pitched  a  tent,  a 
process  which  demanded  no  great  expen- 
diture of  .labour;  and,  at  Obady's  sugges- 
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tion,  Just  accompanied  him  in  an  extensive 
detour  which  would  bring  them  upon  the 
scene  of  action  from  an  opposite  direction, 
with  an  innocent  air  of  surprise,  intended 
to  baffle  the  suspicions  of  Mr,  Elias  and 
Miss  Deborali  Mathews.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Cobye's  arrangements  were  made,  the  musi- 
cians sounded  that  invitation  which  had 
interrupted  the  father  and  daughter's  con- 
sultation, and  drew  the  attention  of  all 
parties  from  their  various  diversions. 

The  nearest  group  of  persons  to  Mr. 
Cobye's  brass  band,  big  drum,  extraordi- 
nary giantess,  infant  prodigy,  and  last,  not 
least,  the  important  manager  himself,  was 
composed  of  three  persons,  and  they  the 
mildest,  perhaps,  of  all  who  were  enjoying 
themselves  up  and  down  hill,  and  over  the 
fields,  and  amongst  the  trees.  Edward  had 
leaning  upon  one  arm  Mrs.  Mathews,  and 
he  held  Cicely  by  the  hand,  drawing  it  up 
from  his  bent  elboAV,  as  if  to  make  her  be- 
lieve that  she,  too,  was  treated  as  a  little 
lady  of  consequence.  The  three  were  very 
happy.    Edward  had  not  been  so  happy  for 
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many  a  day.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
his  being  put  under  restraint  that  he  had 
been  allowed  to  come  out  into  the  wide 
world  of  man  and  of  nature,  as  one  of  God's 
recognised  lords  of  the  creation.  It  was 
not  this  consideration  that  gave  him  plea- 
sure. His  happiness  was  the  fruit  of  all 
the  influences  about  him.  The  boundless 
ocean  of  mere  sweet  air  needs  for  its  due 
appreciation,  like  all  good  things,  privation; 
else  we  fear  that  there  would  be  occasional 
indifference  towards  a  blessing  that  seems  to 
be  within  reach  too  often — yes,  as  water  was 
in  reach  of  Tantalus.  The  sun  to  be  enjoyed 
must  be  seen  in  the  right  company  of  clouds 
overhead,  broken  into  white  veiling  masses, 
waiting  for  their  golden  evening  garb,  and 
amongst  the  tracery  of  tree  shadows,  and 
on  the  glittering  waters,  and  the  wide 
gleaming  grass.  And  Edward  felt  and 
enjoyed  the  air  of  the  country,  and  the  sun 
out  of  town,  and  the  load  vanished  from  his 
heart.  Wherever  he  looked  he  saw  joyful 
faces,  glowing  with  the  healthful  energy 
and  the  inspiring  excitement  of  innocent 
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play.  Pleasant  were  the  merry  shouts  that 
distance  and  the  echoes  converted  into 
human  warblings;  and  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  plunge  into  all  this,  nor  yet  to 
brood  unprofitably,  for  there  walked  with 
him  a  gentle  matron  whose  quiet  sympathy 
was  enough,  and  a  shy  little  body  whose 
quiet  delight  it  was  to  listen  to  Edward^s 
continuous  conversation,  for  when  so  in- 
clined he  had  much  to  say,  all  about  the 
books  he  read ;  and  he  told  stories  out  of 
Shakspeare  and  Dante,  and  made  a  history 
of  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  made  Cicely  under- 
stand what  marvellous  men  these  authors 
were ;  and  the  little  girl  thought  these 
stories,  as  told  by  Edward,  as  good  as  the 
best  sermons ;  and  Mrs.  Mathews,  without 
committing  herself  to  the  expression  of  her 
opinion,  really  considered  them  better  than 
the  exhortations  of  her  dear  Elias. 

While  in  this  enjoyable  frame  of  mind, 
and  thinking  of  Shakspeare,  there  appeared 
before  them  a  stout,  comely  personage,  in  a 
costume  that  might,  according  to  stage 
representations,    have    been    Venetian    or 
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Spanish  of  three  centuries  or  more  before ; 
and  by  bis  side  a  little  boy,  or  prince,  in  a  red 
tunic  coming  to  his  knees,  and  showing  bis 
shapely  little  legs,  ending  in  blue  spangled 
shoes ;  while  from  under  his  plumed  hat 
there  fell  down  shining  brown  natural  curls, 
his  white  lace  frill  set  off  a  well-formed 
throat,  and  his  eyes  were  of  dark  bright 
blue.  The  mother  became,  as  the  little 
girl,  full  of  tender  admiration  for  that  beau- 
tiful boy,  whom  they  had  happily  not  seen 
in  the  ordinary  costume  and  unwashed  face 
which  two  members  of  the  coming  audience 
w^ere  acquainted  with ;  and  Edward  stood 
fascinated.  The  band  played  away,  as  if 
each  instrument  believed  in  a  distinct  mis- 
sion of  its  own,  which  was  to  make  itself 
heard  above  the  other.  The  bass  tried  to 
bellow  down  the  tenor,  which  seemed  to 
scold  the  bass  for  its  impudence,  and  the 
second  made  frequent  and  successful  efforts 
to  be  first ;  while  the  drummer  beat  his  drum 
as  if  his  purpose  was  to  drive  in  a  nail,  or 
punish  a  dusty  carpet.  But  what  signified 
a  tiny  bit  of  human  discord  in  that  great 
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mellowinsr  breadth  of  air  and  of  field. 
Fighting  its  way  through  rumbling  city 
carts,  it  would  have  set  a  philosopher  crazy ; 
but  Nature  is  very  good-natured  in  her 
own  home,  making  bouquets  out  of  weeds, 
and  all  things  pleasant.  So  boys  and  girls 
came  trooping  on  like  wild  deer,  only 
they  ran  too  fast  away  from  the  bugle  horn  ; 
and  before  the  more  slowly  moving,  grave 
conductors  of  the  country  party  could  reach 
with  a  protest,  the  portly  gentleman  in 
Venetian  costume  was  uttering  a  speech, 
w^hich  he  seemed  particularly  to  address  to 
Edward  and  the  ladies  at  each  side  of  him. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — While  on  my 
way  to  Lunnun  to  fill  a  professional  engage- 
ment, fates  and  the  gods  provided  that  I 
should  come  this  way ;  and  discovering  that 
a  grand  entertainment  was  proceeding,  with 
suitable  scenery  I  determined  to  add  my 
humble  mite.  For  my  own  part  I  shall 
feel  happy  if  my  disinterested  exertions 
shall  succeed.  I  ask  no  reward  ;  if  you 
think  well  to  bestow  your  bounty  upon  this 
infant  prodigy,  1  shall  not  presume  to 
c  3 
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stand  in  the  way  of  your  benevolence.  He 
is  a  fine  boy,  as  you  see,  and  with  a  good 
appetite,  as  I  know.  There  is  also  a  lady, 
whom  you  will  see  presently ;  a  natural 
phenomenon  of  great  size  and  beauty — the 
giantess  ;  and,  as  she  requires  for  her  dress 
twice  as  much  stuif  as  any  other  lady,  and  is 
in  good  condition,  why,  you  will  understand 
that  to  provide  her  with  all  necessaries  of 
life  is  no  joke.  So,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  will  act  according  to  your  bounty. 
Play  up!" 

The  band  played ;  and  Mr.  Mathews  came 
puffing  up.  "  What  is  this,  eh,  Mr.  Shep- 
herd? What !  strolling  vagabonds  ?  Where 
are  the  police  ?  Cannot  a  magistrate's  war- 
rant be  had — eh,  Mr.  Shepherd  ?" 

Now  Mr.  Shepherd  had  come  up  with 
something  like  displeasure  ;  but  as  it  was 
his  nature  to  catch  very  quickly  the  infec- 
tion of  youthful  animal  spirits,  he  would 
have  been  glad,  perhaps,  if  he  could  have 
shut  his  eyes — for  to  stop  his  ears  was  out 
of  the  question.  Miss  Bond  too  added  to 
his  embarrassment  by  her  sudden  delight 
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at  the  strange  costumes  and  the  mysterious 
curtain  —  pushing  forward,  and  crying  to 
Mr.  Shepherd,  she  hoped  it  was  no  sin ; 
and  while  pushing  forward,  and  hoping  it 
was  no  sin,  she  added  to  that  warm-hearted 
gentleman's  unwillingness  to  mar  her  and 
the  young  people's  pleasure. 

"  If  it  be  only  a  natural  phenomenon, 
Mr.  Mathews,  perhaps  there  may  be  no 
harm  in  looking  at  an  object  which  may 
prove  a  stimulus  to  philosophical  inquiry." 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Shepherd  was  not  quite 
innocent  of  artifice  when  he  made  this  high- 
sounding  and  mysterious  observation,  which 
was  calculated  to  bother  the  confined  ap- 
prehension of  Mr.  Elias  Mathews.  While 
the  latter  was  trying  to  digest  these  hard 
syllables,  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  the 
giantess  rose  from  her  seat,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  general  looks  of  admiration. 

There  were  two  members  of  the  audience 
particularly  astonished,  and  these  were 
Obady  and  Just,  the  latter  more  than  the 
former;  for  they  recognised,  despite  an 
artful  disguise,  that  the  giantess  was  Mrs. 
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Cobye  herself.  Of  what  could  that  won- 
derful lady  be  made,  that  she  could  thus 
rise  to  an}^  height  she  pleased.  "  She  must 
be  made  of  Indian  rubber,"  whispered  Just. 
"  Don't  you  see,"  replied  Obady,  "  her  high 
red  heels,  and  don't  you  see  the  mountain 
of  powdered  hair  she  has  got  on  her  head  ?" 
"  But  she  has  grown  so  broad,"  remarked 
Just.  "  Ay,  across  the  shoulders.  But 
don't  you  see  her  arms  are  hid  in  big 
sleeves  ?  she's  stuffed."  "  Stuffed  like  the 
dead  canary  at  home?"  "Perhaps  she's 
embalmed,"  says  Obady  jokingly,  and  the 
more  to  his  own  amusement,  as  Just  was 
looking  frightened.  "  Are  her  eyes  of 
glass?"  asked  that  innocent  lad.  "My 
eyes.  Just,  what  a  fellow  you  are !  Don't 
you  see  her  long,  thin,  white  neck  is  the 
same  as  we  saw  it,  and  all  the  rest  made  up  ?" 

The  curtain  fell,  and  the  giantess  proved, 
as  Mrs.  Cobye  would  have  said,  "  a  decided 
hit." 

When  the  curtain  next  drew  up,  Mr. 
Cobye,  still  in  his  Venetian  costume,  was  a 
wicked  Eno;lish  uncle,   communicatimr  his 
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designs  to  the  late  tenor  and  second,  whose 
costume  was  immaterial,  as  it  was  hidden 
under  two  dark  cloaks.  By  and  by  the 
bass  appeared,  in  the  costume  of  a  fine  old 
English  carpenter,  with  a  drawn  sword. 
But  the  wonderful  part  of  the  performance 
was  that  of  the  infant  prodigy,  who  played 
the  two  children.  He  spoke  to  his  com- 
panion, concealed  from  the  audience  by  a 
painted  bush  which  was  admired  as  a 
work  of  high  theatrical  art.  Walter  fights, 
and  drives  away  one  murderer,  limping 
very  much,  and  kills  the  other,  after 
which  the  infant  prodigy  appears  as  the 
second  child,  and  running  out,  comes  back 
as  the  first,  changing  his  voice  with  his 
costume  in  a  manner  quite  magical.  A 
very  large  subscription,  some  of  which  was 
in  kind,  cakes  being  given  to  make  up  for 
scarcity  of  pence,  rewarded  this  perfor- 
mance. But  when  the  infant  prodigy  came 
out  again  as  Cupid,  in  white  tunic,  spangled 
all  over,  his  hair  falling  freely  in  curls,  and 
when  he  playfully  pointed  his  arrows  in  a 
very  arch  manner  at  this  pretty  girl  and 
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that,  causing  much  tittering  and  blushing, 
every  heart  grew  full,  and  every  pocket 
empty.  Was  it  by  accident  or  design  that 
the  arch  rogue  did  let  fly  an  arrow,  which 
lodged  in  the  shawl  of  Miss  Deborah, 
causing  that  sensitive  lady  to  scream,  and 
would  have  revived  her  father's  determi- 
nation to  call  on  the  next  magistrate  for  a 
warrant,  had  not  the  wicked  little  Cupid 
declared  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  trying  his  weapon  on  the  prettiest  lady 
in  the  place,  in  order  to  vex  his  mother, 
Venus ;  saying  which,  he  pointed  with  his 
thumb  over  his  right  shoulder  at  the  face  of 
the  giantess,  protruded  from  a  side  scene, 
whether  out  of  curiosity  or  design,  as  a 
part  of  the  play,  could  not  be  determined. 
The  infant  prodigy  wound  up  the  perform- 
ance with  a  dance,  in  which  he  displayed  a 
grace  and  agility  that  drew  down  thunders 
of  applause. 

Edward  watched  the  boy  throughout 
with  intense  interest,  as  if  fascinated.  He 
was  seen  to  take  out  the  little  memorandum- 
book,  in  which  he  liad  noted  down  the  date 
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of  his  child's  age,  and  seemed  as  if  trying 
to  make  some  calculation.  Were  that  boy 
an  orphan,  he  would  be  one  of  those  he 
should  adopt  - —  ay,  adopt,  no  matter 
what  his  age.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  train  of  his  thoughts,  the  conclusion 
was  a  whisper  to  Mr.  Mathews,  that  he 
would  like  to  hire  the  little  lellow  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  that  he  would  pay  any  sum 
the  whilom  wicked  uncle  of  the  play  might 
be  disposed  to  accept  as  compensation  for 
being  deprived  of  so  bright  a  star. 

Whenever  Edward  made  a  proposal  of 
any  kind  to  Mr.  Elias  Mathews,  that  gen- 
tleman, instead  of  dissipating  his  emotions 
in  astonishment  directed  his  undisturbed 
thoughts  to  the  consideration  how  and  in 
what  respect  it  might  be  turned  to  his  own 
particular  advantage.  To  gratify  Edward 
and  serve  himself  would  be  to  accomplish 
two  objects  at  once,  killing,  as  the  proverb 
says,  two  birds  with  one  stone.  As  Mr. 
Lowry  Lush  would  be  sure  to  advance 
any  amount  of  funds  for  any  purpose  re- 
commended by  his  confident,  it  would  be 
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needless  to  point  out  how  great  was  the 
preliminary  difficulty  out  of  the  way. 
Edward  or  Elias  would  soon  be  wanting 
some  sort  of  vehicle  in  which  to  take  the 
air.  Edward  or  Elias,  we  say,  because 
the  latter  would  be  sure  to  share  the  ad- 
vantage ;  and  as  a  vehicle  would  call  for  an 
additional  helping  hand,  perhaps  the  smart 
little  fellow  Edward  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
might  be  turned  into  groom  or  stable  boy, 
or  he  might  attend  table,  or  clean  boots 
and  shoes,  or  open  the  hall  door,  or  perhaps 
do  all  together,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  lad 
of  no  ordinary  parts.  Taking,  as  usual, 
his  daughter  Deborah  aside,  for  the  benefit 
of  that  young  lady's  infallible  advice,  he 
found  her  already  converted.  The  flatter- 
ing arrow,  so  vexatious  to  his  mother, 
Venus,  had  tenderly  penetrated  her  heart, 
and  she  smiled  at  the  idea  of  having  Cupid 
to  wait  upon  Edward,  and  perhaps  herself. 
Mr.  Elias  was  now  fully  equipped  for  nego- 
tiation, a  proceeding  in  which  he  took 
much  pleasure,  as  he  was  fond  of  showing 
that  he   was   not  to  be  overreached.     He 
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and  Edward  passed  behind  the  scenes,  while 
the  audience,  already  broken  up,  were  going 
to  take  tea  in  the  rooms  and  garden  of  the 
farmer's  wife,  who  had  agreed  to  afford 
the  necessary  accommodation.  Edward, 
sitting  down  upon  a  stool,  took  the  little 
Cupid's  hands  in  his,  and  he  looked  into  the 
boy's  face  with  a  kindliness  which  the 
urchin,  more  used  to  kicks  and  cuffs  than 
caresses,  infant  prodigy  though  he  was,  felt 
more  deeply  than  he  was  accustomed. 
"  Would  you  like,"  he  asked,  "  to  come  home 
with  me,  and  be  well  fed,  and  have  a  nice 
bed  to  lie  upon,  and  decent  clothes,  not  so 
brilliant  as  these  spangles  and  light  shoes, 
but  of  good  cloth  and  leather,  like  mine, 
and  be  taught  all  you  should  want  to  know, 
and  be  paid  money  besides?" 

The  little  fellow  stared,  then  looked 
about  him,  held  down  his  head,  and  made 
no  answer,  but  fiddled  with  the  seals 
of  the  gentleman's  watch,  which  the  latter 
drew  out,  a  golden  one,  and  put  to  the  boy's 
ear,  whose  veins  thrilled  with  the  tick, 
tick;    he  was   even  allowed   to   handle  it 
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and  look  at  it,  with  a  freedom  which  told 
him  how  little  the  gentleman  would  care 
to  make  of  it  a  present. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Elias  asked  Mr. 
Cobye  would  he  be  willing  to  part  with  the 
boy,  and  allow  him  to  wait  upon  a  gentle- 
man in  delicate  health,  who  would  treat 
him  well,  and,  if  a  good  lad,  perhaps  pro- 
vide for  him. 

This  was  a  serious  proposition,  and  Mr. 
Cobye  could  make  no  reply  until  he  had 
armed  himself  with  his  diplomatic  instru- 
ment, the  pipe,  the  mere  preparing  of  which 
for  action  gave  him  time  for  consideration. 

"  Part  with  the  infant  prodigy !  "  he  soli- 
loquised aloud,  "  what  say  you,  Mrs. 
Cobye  ?'^ 

"  Is  he  your  son  ? "  bluntly  asked  Mr. 
Elias. 

Mr.  Cobye  gave  a  hard  wink,  intended 
to  signify  to  the  giantess  that  she  was  to 
say  yes.  But  the  impetuous  lady,  either 
not  seeing,  or  disregarding  the  signal,  met 
the  question  with  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt at  the  supposition  that  such  a  ere  a- 
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ture  as  that  should  be  the  offspring  of  such 
a  being  as  herself. 

Mr.  Elias  drew  near  to  Mr.  Cobye,  and 
looking  a  board  of  magistrates  and  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  in  his  face,  penetratingly 
demanded,  "How  did  you  come  by  the 
boy  ?  " 

Mr.  Cobye  puffed  two  streams  of  smoke 
from  his  nostrils,  and  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  coughing,  all  which  Mr.  Elias  noted,  as 
Mr.  Cobye  very  cleverly  perceived.  "  How 
do  you  know  that  I,  when  the  gods  and  the 
fates  threw  you,  fair  lady,  in  my  way,  was 
not  a  widower  ?  " 

"  Had  you  been  a  widower,  I  should  not 
have  accepted  your  hand,  Mr.  Cobye." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Cobye,  please  to  recollect  our 
agreement.  You  don't  remember  ?  Our 
agreement  that  you  were  to  make  no  in- 
quiry into  the  vicissitudes  of  a  career  that 
had  sometimes  been  crossed  by  the  tender 
passion." 

"  Passion  me  no  passion !  "  said  the  lady  ; 
"  or,  by  the  gods,  I  will  not  stand  it !  "  and 
she  walked  her  best  stage  walk. 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Cobye,"  observed  Mr.  Elias, 
"  I  see  how  it  is ;  the  boy  will  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and  you  shall  have  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling." 

Mr.  Cobye  starting  up,  seized  the  arm  of 
the  giantess  by  one  hand,  as  with  the  other 
he  pointed  to  Mr.  Elias. 

"  Ten  pounds,  Mrs.  Cobye  !  Ten  for  the 
infant  prodigy.  Ten  for  him  who  draws 
fifty  nights  successively !  " 

"  With  somebody's  aid,  Mr.  Cobye." 

"  Yes,  dearest,  with  thy  immense  attrac- 
tions and  tremendous  hits.  Oh!  partner 
of  my  heart,  and  chief  manager  of  my  con- 
cerns, do  you  turn  against  me  in  this  im- 
portant transaction  ?  "  Mr.  Cobye  wiped 
his  eyes. 

"Well,  is  it  all  arranged?"  asked  Edward ; 
"  Master  Jerry  is  willing  to  come  home  with 
me." 

"  Oh,  thou  infant  prodigy  of  ingratitude," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Cobye. 

"  Come,  how  much  will  you  take  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Mathews,  perceiving  that  the  game  was 
won. 
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"How  much  will  you  take,  Mrs.  Co- 
bye  ?  " 

"  Well,  there's  the  engagement  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Wapping,  completely  broken 
—  and  that  would  be  worth  a  sight  of 
money ! " 

"  You  shall  have  fifty  pounds,"  inter- 
rupted Edward. 

"  What,  fifty  pounds,  Mr.  Lush!  Impos- 
sible !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Elias. 

"  We'll  take  the  gentleman  at  his  word, 
Mrs.  Cobye,  provided  he  accepts  the  prodigy 
without  the  dresses  and  decorations." 

"I  won't  go  without  the  red  tunic," 
stoutly  cried  Jerry,  who  bore  in  recollection 
a  certain  offer  from  two  young  gentlemen, 
whose  faces  were  now  peeping  in,  to  buy 
the  dress. 

"Put  in  another  pound  for  the  tunic," 
suggested  Mr.  Cobye,  "  and  the  price  of  a 
bottle  of  her  favourite  drops  for  the 
Missus." 

"  You  shall  have  the  pound,''  said  Mr. 
Edward. 
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"  No  bottle,  no  bottle ! "  said  Mr.  Elias. 

Mr.  Elias  Mathews  was  far  from  antici- 
pating what  a  source  of  trouble  he  was  in- 
troducing amongst  his  household  in  the 
person  of  the  infant  prodigy. 
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Jerry  Cobye  slept  very  soundly  the  first 
night,  not  in  the  least  discomfited  by  a 
hard  bed  or  Avant  of  air  in  that  little  dark 
corner  below,  under  the  final  slope  of  the 
staircase,  which  was  of  no  use  for  any  other 
purpose.  Mr.  Elias,  who  was  an  early 
riser,  and  looked  to  his  household,  called 
Jerry  up  sooner  than  the  latter  felt  inclined 
to  stir,  for  as  all  things  are  good  or  bad  by 
comparison,  Jerry,  recollecting  his  former 
privations,  lay,  according  to  his  own  mind, 
in  clover.  Before  the  boy's  eyes  were 
spread  a  dozen  pair  of  shoes  to  blacken, 
and  a  suit  of  clothes,  rather  the  worse  for 
having  exhausted  young  Master  Obady's 
efibrts  in  the  wear  and  tear  line. 

In  matters  of  dress  the  young  hero  was 
more  particular  than  about   bedding,  for, 
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being  accustomed  to  red  tunics  and  niytho- 
logical  disguises,  he  exhibited  much  less 
surprise  and  infinitely  less  gratitude  than 
his  benefactor  expected.  Mr.  Elias  tried  if 
he  could  not  touch  his  lieart  through  other 
ways  and  means,  and  with  his  own  hands 
condescended  to  prepare  the  lad's  break- 
fast. The  food  was  more  simple  than 
abundant.  If  Mr.  Elias  was  slow  in  cutting 
bread,  it  was  because  the  hand  was  im- 
peded by  mental  calculations,  of  so  nice  a 
character  that  they  demanded  time,  like 
the  working  out  of  divisions  of  fractions. 
The  beneficent  gentleman  next  took  from  a 
shelf  a  bowl  of  milk.  What  a  glance  Jerry 
Cobye  gave  !  A  kitten's  eyes  could  not  have 
glowed  with  a  more  fascinated  expression. 
What  was  Mr.  Elias  doing  with  that  big 
spoon  ?  He  was  skimming  off  the  cream, 
but  not  for  Jerry  Cobye  —  pouring  off  the 
bluish-white  residue,  a  portion  measured 
sup  by  sup,  into  a  tin  mug.  Mr  Elias 
turned  his  back  quite  upon  the  gentleman, 
presumed  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  his 
toilette   to    make  particular  observations ; 
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but  Jerry^s  ears  were  quick  in  detecting 
the  sound  of  water  diluting  the  already 
thinned  milk. 

Mr.  Elias,  while  laying  out  Jerry's  break- 
fast before  his  eyes,  gave  a  glance  of  in- 
quiry, which  only  coniinned  his  suspicions 
of  the  hardness  of  the  boy's  heart ;  and  he 
determined  to  try  if  he  could  not  awaken 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  by  asking  if 
he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  damned.  Jerry 
knew  it  perfectly  well,  having  been  fre- 
quently damned  already  by  Mr.  Cobye, 
senior.  Oh  !  what  a  wicked  sinner  he  must 
be  to  use  such  profane  expressions !  It  was 
a  mercy  of  Providence  that  the  youth  Avas 
rescued  from  such  hands.  Had  Jerry 
heard  of  such  a  place  as  hell  ?  There  was 
no  place  with  the  geography  of  which  he 
was  more  familiar,  as  he  indicated  by 
pointing  towards  the  antipodes.  With 
respect  to  a  person  whom  we  shall,  without 
squeamishness,  name,  as  Mr.  Ehas  named 
him,  the  devil,  the  answer  to  this  strange 
catechism  was  no  less  satisfactory.  The 
basis  being  now  laid  in  theology  for  a  su- 
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perstructure  of  domestic  honesty,  Mr.  Elias 
proceeded  in  the  same  impressive  interro- 
gatory fashion.  Did  Jerry  know  where  he 
was  to  go,  and  how  long  he  was  to  stay  if 
he  cheated  his  master  ?  Yes,  he  knew 
very  well.  One  month  for  the  first  offence, 
in  the  Jug.  So  much  legal  knowledge,  set 
off  by  such  objectionably  figurative  expres- 
sion, combined  with  such  profound  theologi- 
cal ignorance  in  one  so  young,  drew  sighs  of 
compassion  from  the  teacher.  Oh,  Jerry ! 
for  that  first  offence  the  Jug  of  hot  iron 
would  hold  him  in  torment  to  all  eternity. 
Jerry's  experience  of  damnation  had,  owing 
to  his  neglected  training,  been  very  partial, 
as  it  seldom  extended  beyond  his  eyes,  and 
never  long  enough  to  hurt  them.  Not  to 
fatigue  the  young  mind,  he  was  left  to 
brood  over  his  first  lesson,  his  thin  bread, 
thinner  milk,  and  dozen  pair  of  shoes. 

Jerry,  with  his  natural  turn  for  gal- 
lantry, began  with  the  pair  belonging  to 
the  young  lady  of  whom  his  mother  Venus 
had  on  a  late  occasion  showed  so  much 
jealousy.     It  was  an  easy  job  ;  a  pair  of 
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cloth,  with  a  margin  of  leather.  Owing  no 
doubt  to  inexperience,  Jerry  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  blacking,  when  dried  upon 
the  cloth  part,  did  not  take  the  polish  so 
well  as  that  upon  the  leather,  which  caused 
him  to  renew  his  exertions,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  long  line  of  dirty  pairs 
waiting  his  attention ;  so  that  when  Mr. 
Elias  returned  to  learn  the  practical  eficct 
of  his  first  theological  lesson,  he  found  that 
it  cost  him  a  pair  of  ladies'  boots  and  a  pot 
of  blacking. 

It  so  happened,  as  it  had  frequently  hap- 
pened before,  that  Mr.  Elias  had  quarrelled 
with  his  cook  and  maid-servant,  or  they  with 
him  —  a  little  circumstance  which  obliged 
him  to  keep  his  temper.  Besides,  the  boy 
did  not,  properly  speaking,  belong  to  him, 
and  it  was  not  certain  whether  Mr.  Edward 
would  like  an  article  to  be  ill-used,  even 
though  it  was  only  human,  for  which  he 
had  paid  so  high  a  price.  Mr.  Elias  ac- 
cordingly contented  himself  with  the  ex- 
pression of  some  strong  opinions  and  serious 
apprehensions  regarding  the  lad's  character 
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and  future  prospects,  mingled  with  instruc- 
tion, rather  emphatically  given,  as  to  the 
differences  between  cloth  and  leather,  to 
which  the  pupil  listened  with  stolid  gravity. 
Following  up  theory  with  practical  demon- 
stration, the  kind  philosopher  took  some 
soap  and  water  and  proceeded  to  wash  out 
the  blacking,  in  the  hope,  possibly,  of  sav- 
ing it,  as  well  as  the  boots,  a  task  which 
he  found  to  be  a  difficult  one,  trying  both 
to  strength  and  temper.  Jerry,  in  the 
meantime,  was  ordered  to  clean  the  other 
boots  and  shoes,  which  he  did  in  such  a 
way  as  to  throw  into  so  plain  an  operation 
a  touch  of  originality,  by  avoiding  to  scrape 
away  the  mud,  which  he  blackened  over. 

"  My  good  little  man,"  inquired  Mr. 
Elias,  trying  to  suppress  his  complicated 
feelings,  "did  you  never  wear  a  pair  of 
shoes?" 

"  Not  of  that  there  kind — never." 

"  Of  what  kind,  pray  ?" 

"  Of  white  satin  spangled,  mostly." 

"  Devils'  shoes,  devils'  shoes !  Can  you 
light  a  fire  ?" 
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This,  without  answer,  Jerry  proceeded 
to  do,  using  his  breath  for  a  bellows,  an 
operation  which  produced  the  same  effect 
upon  the  master's  mind  as  that  produced 
upon  Diogenes,  when,  seeing  a  youth  drink 
water  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  put 
away  his  bowl. 

Having  issued  certain  instructions  as  to 
the  preparation  of  breakfast,  the  gentleman 
withdrew,  promising  he  would  send  some- 
body to  prevent  the  commission  of  errors, 
which,  viewed  theologically,  might  entail 
everlasting  consequences  of  a  very  dis- 
agreeable character. 

Jerry,  while  going  through  the  easy 
operation  of  disposing  of  his  own  bread 
and  milk,  watched  the  kettle  in  an  abstract 
manner,  and  was  roused  from  his  reverie 
by  the  appearance  of  a  plain -looking  little 
lady,  of  his  own  age  seemingly,  who  an- 
nounced, with  a  gentle  smile,  that  she  was 
come  to  help  him.  This  was  Cicely,  who 
regarded  the  infant  prodigy,  in  his  new 
character,  with  quiet  surprise.  She  could 
not  suppose  that  the  wonderful  little  Cupid 
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of  the  day  before  was  to  be  a  servant.  She 
only  thought  that  he,  like  herself,  was  to 
lend  his  little  hand  to  domestic  duties  until 
the  new  servant  should  be  hired. 

Cicely  instructed  him  how  to  make  toast, 
which  she  confidentially  informed  him  was 
for  her  sister  Deborah,  who  took  her  break- 
fast in  bed,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  who  indulged  herself  in  such  dain- 
ties —  a  piece  of  information  which  served 
to  raise  the  little  fellow's  imagination  with 
respect  to  buttered  toast,  he  thinking  what 
a  capital  thing  it  must  be.  When  the  toast 
was  made,  and  piled  in  tempting  layers  upon 
a  plate  before  the  fire.  Cicely  pointed  to  the 
gridiron,  for  papa's  breakfast  bacon,  which, 
in  the  same  confidential  spirit,  she  assured 
him  was  ordered  by  the  doctor,  so  papa 
said  every  morning,  to  explain  why  it  was 
only  fit  for  him,  and  for  nobody  else.  Then 
she  produced  two  nice  fresh  eggs,  which 
were  to  be  boiled  three  minutes  exactly  for 
Mr.  Lush's  breakfast.  For  the  first  time  Jerry 
showed  that,  with  respect  to  one  branch  of 
gastronomical  science,  namely,  that  which 
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concerned  bacon  and  eggs,  he  was  already  an 
adept.  "  Leave  all  that  to  me,"  he  said ;  and 
Cicely  did  leave  it  to  him.  Jerry  took  a 
pan,  upon  which  he  laid  the  bacon ;  and 
when,  with  a  little  bit  of  butter  added,  there 
was  produced  savoury  juice  enough  to  float 
the  eggs,  he  broke  them  ;  and  when  the 
bright  yellow  yolks  were  surrounded  with 
their  white  selvage,  looking  like  fine  lilies, 
he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and,  to  Cicely's 
surprise  and  almost  terror,  he  ate  all  up. 

Cicely  was  not  aware  of  what  Jerry's 
previous  life  had  been ;  and  even  had  she 
known  all  about  it,  was  too  young  to  make 
any  reflections  on  the  subject.  She  little 
thought  that  when  Cupid  was  ofl*  the  stage 
his  life  was  one  of  occasional  fasting,  so 
long  protracted  that  the  sight  of  food  irri- 
tated him  into  the  fierce  frenzy  of  a  wolf. 
He  could  not  keep  his  hands  ofi^  it,  though 
he  were  to  be  committed  to  gaol  for  theft, 
as  many  a  wretch,  for  running  ofl*  on  a  keen 
frosty  morning  with  a  baker's  roll,  has  been. 
Having  finished  the  bacon  and  eggs,  Jerry's 
eyes  glowed  at  the  toast.     He  ofi'ered  the 
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iirst  piece  to  Cicely,  partly  out  of  good 
nature,  and  partly  to  make  her  an  accom- 
plice. The  little  girl  shook  her  head  in 
sign  of  refusal,  and  stared  at  him.  The 
truth  flashed  on  her  mind  that  the  boy  was 
hungry,  and  she,  seeing  him  hesitate,  pro- 
ceeded to  force  the  toast  upon  hira  uncon- 
sciously, or  conscious  only  of  a  kind  instinct 
which  urged  her  to  assuage  the  keen  suffer- 
ing of  a  fellow- creature's  stomach,  with  total 
forgetfulness  of  self,  when,  lo!  her  father 
entered,  and,  to  his  unspeakable  astonish- 
ment, beheld  his  own  daughter  in  the  act  of 
trampling  upon  a  whole  life  course  of  a 
carefully  prudential  education.  Had  Jerry 
stood  alone  a  devouring  thief,  it  is  quite 
sure  that  a  certain  fallen  angel  would  have 
had  the  treating  of  him  for  ever,  as  he  had 
treated  the  medicinal  bacon,  the  new-laid 
eggs,  and  the  favourite  daughter's  toast  ^ — 
but  what  sentence  could  he  pronounce  upon 
Cicely,  a  detected  accomplice  ?  This  con- 
sideration impeded  his  pronunciation  of  the 
sentence ;  yet  he  must  say  something  — 
and  he  uttered,  ''  Cicely,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you!" 
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"  He  was  hungry,"  argued  Cicely,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "and  I  could  not  help  it." 

'' Hungry! — why,  what  became  of  the 
milk  I  poured  out  with  my  own  hands  ?" 

It  must  have  been  from  involuntary  habit 
that  the  thoughtless  Jerry  hazarded  an 
excuse  which  had  sometimes  served  his 
purpose  in  similar  difficulties  — 

"  The  cat  drank  it  up." 

"  The  cat!  — there  was  no  cat."  There  never 
had  been  a  cat  in  Mr.  Mathews'  house. 

Mr.  Elias  was  secretly  pleased,  however, 
that  he  had  caught  the  boy  in  a  lie,  to  justify 
his  own  indignation,  and  place  it  upon  re- 
spectable grounds. 

Boots,  blacking,  bacon,  eggs,  and  toast,  all 
gone! — a  lie  told  about  the  cat,  and  his 
own  Cicely  detected  in  precocious  rebellion 
against  her  parent !  —  were  not  these  temp- 
tations of  the  evil  one  ?  And  lookinc:  out  for 
precedents,  he  thought  of  David  and  some- 
body's wife  as  a  case  in  point;  such  a  sum- 
total  of  trials  of  temper  surely  made  up  a 
gross  amount  of  temptation,  equal  to  that 
which   overcame  the  just  king.     But   he, 
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Elias  Mathews,  would  not  be  overcome.  He 
would  think  the  matter  coolly  over. 

Whenever  Mr.  Mathews  did  think  a 
matter  coolly  over,  the  matter  generally 
presented  itself  in  an  economical  light,  and 
so  became  deprived  of  those  emotional  ac- 
companiments in  which  lay  the  danger  to 
his  soul.  As  he  could  not,  in  justice  to  his 
dear  dependent  family,  suffer  to  lose  boots, 
breakfast,  and  the  rest,  the  question  re- 
mained who  was  to  pay  ?  —  who,  assuredly, 
but  the  gentleman  who  had  introduced  that 
evil  bird  of  hitherto  unknown  species, 
which  destroying  what  it  touched,  and  de- 
vouring all  good  things  that  came  in  its 
way,  must  be  of  mixed  breed,  between 
harpy  and  cormorant. 

He  first  turned  into  Deborah's  room,  for 
Deborah  was  the  confidant  of  his  troubles 
and  his  councillor  in  misfortune.  With  filial 
consideration  for  her  dear  father's  feelings, 
she  at  first  set  small  value  upon  the  boots, 
which  she  had  bought  a  dead  bargain  of  a 
pedlar — in  fact,  she  had  "  swopped  "  with 
this  wandering  merchant  some  things  of  no 
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value  against  little  matters  requisite  for  her 
own  comfort  —  things  which,  nevertheless, 
that  greedy  Sally  had  claimed  for  her  own 
perquisites  and  on  being  refused  them,  had 
turned  on  her  heels,  the  ungrateful  creature ! 
Such  was  Deborah's  comforting  statement, 
until  her  father  broached  the  question  of  com- 
pensation, when  the  subject  assumed  another 
aspect.  What  she  got  the  boots  for,  re- 
sumed Deborah,  did  not  signify ;  for  if  she 
had  to  go  to  a  shop  for  them  they  would  cost 
twice  that  sum  at  least  —  but  say  twice  — 
the  value  of  a  thing  was  what  it  would  cost 
to  have  it  replaced ;  and  these  boots  were 
of  a  very  fine  quality  indeed ;  she  suspected 
they  could  not  have  been  come  by  honestly 
—  but  how  was  she  to  know  ?  And  it  might 
be  that  some  poor  struggling  man  was 
obliged  to  make  a  sacrifice.  Then,  in  her 
desire  to  assuage  her  dear  parent's  regrets, 
she  had  probably  underrated  the  value  of 
the  things  with  which  she  had  parted.  Oh ! 
she  must  have  done  so,  or  Sally  would  not 
have  taken  the  loss  of  her  perquisites  so 
much   to   heart  as,  in   the    uncontrollable 
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emotion  to  which  she  had  given  way,  to 
render  her  comfortable  service  no  longer 
supportable.  Indeed  she  doubted  whether 
Mr.  Lush  was  not  bound  in  honour  to  add 
something  by  way  of  compensation  for  all 
the  vexation,  trouble,  and  loss  connected 
with  these  unfortunate  cloth  uppers.  Mr. 
Elias,  having  satisfied  himself  that  Deborah, 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  on  her  dear 
papa's  account,  could  do  without  toast  for 
one  morning,  which  would,  as  he  assured 
her,  be  made  up  by  the  bread  that  never 
perisheth,  proceeded  to  open  the  matter  of 
the  new-laid  eggs  to  Mr.  Edward,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  more  important  complaints 
that  were  to  come. 

"  It  is  the  lie,  my  dear  Edward  —  it 
is  the  lie  about  the  cat  that  I  cannot 
endure." 

"But  cats  are  very  supple,  Mr.  Ma- 
thews." 

"  I  would  defy  any  cat,  Sir,  to  get  into 
my  kitchen.  But  I  saw  him  eat  your  new- 
laid  eggs,  twopence  a-piece ;  and  not  to 
be  had  for  less  than  double  if  they  were 
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not  regularly  taken,  as  the  vv^oman  profanely 
swears  on  her  word  of  honour  — ^  what  do 
you  think  of  that?" 

"  The  child  was  hungry,  perhaps." 

"  No,  Edward,  —  my  dear  Mr.  Edward, 
you  are  too  soft-hearted  —  he  had  already 
eaten  his  breakfast,  prepared  by  my  own 
hands." 

"  Children  have  naturally  large  appetites, 
and  should  not  be  led  into  temptation." 

"  The  eggs  were  no  temptation." 

"  Then  no  harm  has  been  done." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Edward,  I  am  happy  to  see 
you  in  so  pleasant  a  humour,  which  you 
would  not  be  if  you  had  to  pay  one  pound 
ten  shillings  for  a  beautiful  pair  of  ladies' 
boots  which  the  boy  destroyed." 

"  How  did  he  destroy  them  ?  " 

"By  spreading  the  blacking  over  the 
cloth  when  set  to  clean  them." 

"  Mr.  Mathews,  I  did  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  a  shoeblack.  Will  you  order  the 
boy  upstairs  ?" 

Mr.  Mathews  called  aloud,  and  was 
answered  by  Obady. 
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"  Tell  the  boy  to  come  up  stairs,  and 
mind,  Sir,  let  him  make  a  decent  appearance 
when  coming  into  the  presence  of  his  kind 
benefactor." 

Jerry's  idea  of  a  decent  appearance  was 
to  put  on  the  red  tunic,  from  which  he  had 
not  parted,  along  with  the  spangled  shoes 
and  hat  and  feathers.  As  he  was  obliged  to 
retain  Obady's  left-oflf  small-clothes,  there 
was  necessarily  some  discrepancy  in  his 
general  costume,  which  did  not  prevent, 
however,  his  looking  a  handsome  lad  —  too 
pretty  for  a  shoeblack. 

"  Mind  you  buy  the  tunic,"  observed  he 
remindingly  to  Obady. 

"  How  much  will  you  take  for  it  ?" 

"  How  much  can  you  give  ?  " 

Cicely,  overhearing  the  conversation,  said, 
in  her  low  sweet  voice  and  simple  manner, 
"  I  will  make  you  one  the  same,  Obady,  if 
he  will  lend  it  for  a  pattern." 

^'  You  are  a  good  young  lady,"  observed 
Jerry,  "  to  give  me  the  toast  and  get  into  a 
scrape ;  and  now  wanting  to  get  into  another 
on  your  brother's  account." 
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"  Then  why  do  you  offer  him  yours  ?" 

"  Because  he  wants  to  buy  it.'* 

"  Obady  has  no  money." 

"Whew!  that's  a  horse  of  another 
colour." 

"  What  is  keeping  you  so  long  ?"  shouted 
Mr.  Mathews. 

"  Coming,  Sir." 

Mr.  Mathews  hastened  into  the  room  in 
order  to  take  a  seat,  and  meet  the  delinquent 
with  his  most  magisterial  air.  There  was 
a  timid  knock. 

"  Come  in." 

Jerry  obeyed;  and  Mr.  Mathews  was 
once  more  thunderstruck  at  an  appearance 
so  unexpected.  Mr.  Edward,  associating 
the  boy  in  his  own  mind  with  the  costume 
in  which  he  had  conceived  a  liking  for  him, 
was  not  surprised  at  all,  and  looked  in- 
finitely pleased. 

"  Come  here,  my  dear." 

Jerry,  taking  off  his  hat,  made  his  best 
stage  bow,  placing  his  right  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  then  advanced  slowly,  drawing 
one  foot  after  the  other,  so  that  there  was 
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a  big  toe  always  trailing  gracefully  over 
the  boards,  until  it  pointed  up,  and  then 
descending — with  the  foot  waited  until  the 
other  toe  had  accomplished  the  same  grace- 
ful movement. 

Edward  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  brush  away  the  moisture  that  rose  to  his 
eyes. 

Taking  him  by  the  two  hands,  having 
put  the  feathered  hat  aside,  he  bid  him  re- 
cite something. 

Jerry  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  read  this  for  me." 

Jerry  shook  his  head  again. 

"  What,  yon  cannot  read?  How  did  you 
learn  your  part  in  '  The  Children  in  the 
Wood?'" 

"  Bass  hammered  it  in." 

''  Bass — who  is  Bass  ?" 

"The  music  fellow,  who  played  Walter, — 
he's  called  Bass,  after  his  instrument.  I'll 
tell  you  how  it  is ;  Bass  bids  me  learn  what 
he  tells.  I  repeat  after  Bass.  If  I  miss  he 
hits;  and  that's  called  hammering  it  into 
me." 
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"  Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  Edward.  "  My 
poor  child,  you  must  learn  in  another  man- 
ner.    What  would  you  like  to  learn  ?" 

"  The  flute,  Sir." 

"  You  are  fond  of  music  ?" 

"  Big  Drum  says  I've  a  natural  taste  for 
it." 

"  Used  he  too  to  hammer  it  into  you  ?" 

"  No,  not  he ;  ah  !  he  was  the  best  of  all, 
Big  Drum.  They  call  him  fool,  they  do ; 
but  I  know  better ;  he  was  a  good  fellow ; 
a  brick  was  he,  Big  Drum." 

"  You  should  not  call  any  one  fool,"  in- 
tervened Mr.  Elias,  with  well-meaning  bad 
taste,  which  Edward,  understanding,  smiled 
graciously. 

"  Come,  let  us  have  a  specimen — a  little 
song." 

Jerry  commenced  an  Irish  air,  of  which  he 
had  hardly  sung  more  than  a  few  bars  when 
Edward  began  to  look  strangely  afi*ected. 
It  was  the  sweet,  simple  melody,  **Kate 
Kearney"  that  Jerry  was  singing — 

"  Oh  !  have  you  not  heard  of  Kate  Kearney  ?  " 
E  3 
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"  Kate  —  Kate  —  Kate  Kearney  —  Kate 
Cassidy ! "  he  exclaimed,  burying  his  face 
in  his  hands,  through  which  the  tears 
streamed.  Jerry  stopped,  as  much  in  sur- 
prise as  in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  Mr. 
Mathews. 

"  Mr.  Mathews,  I  would  thank  you  to 
leave  me  alone  with  the  boy  a  few  mo- 
ments." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Mathews  quitted  the 
room,  Edward  bade  the  lad  approach. 
Taking  both  his  hands  again,  he  looked  long 
and  steadfastly  at  him.  There  evidently 
resulted  nothing  satisfactory  from  the  ex- 
amination, which,  the  closer  it  was,  the  less, 
we  are  sorry  to  confess,  did  it  result  to  the 
young  gentleman's  advantage.  We  have 
said  that  he  was  a  handsome  boy,  and  so  he 
appeared  to  be,  with  his  bright,  dark-blue 
eyes,  dark-brown  hair,  and  fresh  complexion; 
but  when  looked  at  closely  there  were  indi- 
cations of  cunning  and  of  a  coarse,  pre- 
cocious sensuality,  which  agreed  not  with 
the  general  aspect  of  his  features,  and  which 
went  disagreeably  contrary  to  the  ideas  we 
form  of  a  child. 
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"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Edward,  as  he  let 
fall  the  boy's  hands.  "  It  was  a  wild, 
foolish  thought,  born  of  my  constant  pre- 
occupation about  her.  Yet  what  a  strange 
coincidence !  Kate — '  Have  you  not  heard 
of  Kate  ?'  Have  I  not  heard  of  Kate  ? 
What  an  arrow  it  was!  How  it  quivers 
still!  The  names  so  like — Kate  Kearney, 
Kate  Cassidy !  Where  did  you  learn  that 
song  ?" 

"  I  picked  it  up  from  a  ballad-singer  at  a 
street  corner,  Sir.  It  struck  my  fancy, 
Sir." 

"  I  should  like  to  teach  you  to  read. 
Would  you  like  to  learn  ?" 

"  You  won't  hammer  it  in  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  won't,"  said  Edward,  half 
laughing.  "  Let  me  see.  The  most  beau- 
tiful stories  that  ever  were  written  are  the 
Parables.  Read  this.  '  Behold  a  sower 
went  forth  to  sow.'  Very  good,  but  you 
must  look  on  the  book,  and  not  look  at  me. 
'And  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by 
the  wayside,  and  the  fowls  came  and  de- 
voured  them   up.'      Now   read   the   same 
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words  from  the   book,  without  looking  at 
nie." 

Jerry  appeared  to  do  as  he  was  directed ; 
but  it  was  evident  to  Mr.  Lush  that  his 
eyes  were  not  fixed  upon  any  place.  It 
was  an  illustrated  Bible,  and  the  master 
turned  to  the  engraving.  There  was  the 
sower,  with  the  fowls  of  the  air  rendering 
his  work  useless.  The  pupil's  attention 
was  immediately  riveted.  He  gazed  on  the 
picture ;  then  spelled  the  words  as  directed ; 
and  when  the  task  was  ended,  looked  that 
honest  pride  which,  arising  from  the  sense 
of  having  obtained  an  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, gives  such  noble  expression  to  the 
countenance.  It  was  but  a  transitory  look, 
but  it  inspired  feelings  so  contrary  to  the 
repugnance  Edward  had  experienced  a  little 
while  before,  that  he  kissed  the  lad. 

Edward,  turning  over  the  pages  to  seek  for 
another  lesson,  observed  parenthetically  — 

"  You  know  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of 
course  ?" 

"  That  is  the  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  Sir  ?" 

''  The  prayer  to  the  Virgin  ! " 
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Edward  stared  at  him  again.  The  pain- 
ful reverie  and  anxious  mental  inquiry 
returns :  "  Kate  was  a  Catholic.  Could  it 
be?" 

"  Repeat  your  prayer  to  the  Virgin." 

Jerry  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  say  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Jerry  shook  his  bead  again. 

"  Were  you  never  taught  any  prayers  ?" 

Jerry  repeated  some  expressions  which 
were  familiarly  used  by  Mr.  Cobye  and  his 
company,  and  simply  asked  was  that  what 
Mr.  Lush  meant  by  prayers. 

Edward,  whose  imagination  showed  him 
objects  in  a  strong  light,  saw  a  tragedy — a 
dreadful  human  tragedy.  He  would  educate 
that  boy,  he  said  ;  it  would  do  himself  good  ; 
he  wanted  occupation.  It  would  be  a  con- 
genial, a  delightful  employment.  He  who 
had  been  robbed  of  wife  and  child  would 
realise  at  least  the  joy  of  a  father  teaching 
his  son.  So  away  and  away  travelled  his 
imagination ;  yet  again  his  mind  would 
return  to  the  question,  where  ?  —  how  had 
he  learned  the  prayer  to  the  Virgin  ?  But  it 
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was  all  in  vain.  Like  the  ballad  picked  up 
at  the  street  corner,  the  boy's  fancy  had 
been  taken  with  the  prayer  of  some  poor 
Irish  Catholic,  and  that  was  all. 

He  gave  Jerry  the  parable  to  read  over 
by  himself  with  an  alphabet,  which  he  was 
to  learn  by  heart ;  and,  bidding  him  be  a 
good  boy,  dismissed  him. 

As  Jerry  descended,  Mr.  Mathews  called 
him  into  the  parlour.  "  Well,  my  boy,  what 
did  Mr.  Lush  say  ?" 

"  He  said  that  I  must  have  a  new  suit  of 
clothes." 

"  Quite  right — quite  right.  I  will  take 
you  myself  to  the  tailor."  Soliloquising, 
he  continued — 

"  If  I  let  Snip  have  his  own  price  for 
Jerry's  suit,  it  is  onl}^  fair  that  he  should 
make  a  reduction  for  Obady.'' 

What  Jerry  said  about  the  new  clothes  was 
not  quite  true,  and  yet  not  altogether  false. 
Edward  had,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
let  drop  in  his  absent,  dreamy  way,  "  You 
will  want  other  clothes;"  and  there  being 
no  doubt  as  to  his  intention,  the  subtle  little 
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fellow  turned  his  own  construction,  which 
was  correct,  into  an  order  that  he  simply 
believed  he  was  anticipating. 

Repeating  the  same  story  to  Obady,  the 
latter  quickly  remarked,  "  You  will  have  no 
more  occasion  for  the  tunic  ; "  upon  which 
Mr.  Jerry  politely  requested  to  know  if  he 
could  see  anything  in  his  eye?  Mr.  Obady's 
reply  was  that  he  would  stand  no  nonsense. 
"  rU  tell  you  what  Til  do,"  says  Jerry ;  "  I 
will  play  you  for  the  tunic,"  producing,  to 
Obady's  surprise,  a  greasy  old  pack  of  cards. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  play." 

"  Come,  I'll  teach  you  ;"  and  he  did  ;  and 
Obady  learned  with  a  quickness  which 
seemed  instinctive. 

"  Now  for  the  stakes." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  stakes?" 

"  Why,  what  an  ignorant  chap  you  must 
be,  and  you  older !  " 

Obady  felt  ashamed  of  the  reproach,  and 
began  to  acknowledge  a  superior. 

"  Stakes  is  this :  I  put  down  this  here 
tunic,  and  you  put  down  the  value — money 
or  marbles,  it's  all  the  same." 
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"Oh,  I've  marbles!" 

"  Your  marbles  won^t  suit  my  taw,  my 
man.     I  mean  money  or  goods." 

Obady  recollected  a  book  his  uncle  Henry 
had  left  him  as  a  keepsake.  It  was  a  de- 
scription of  Paris,  with  prints  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  he  loved  the  book  for  that  dear 
uncle's  sake.  He  had  only  shown  it  once 
to  Cicely,  and  once  to  Just,  whom  he  bound 
to  secrecy,  lest  the  book,  by  being  taken 
out  of  his  hands,  should  be  lost.  Should 
he  stake  the  book  against  the  tunic  ?  If  he 
lost  it,  what  a  grief  it  would  occasion  him ! 
Yet  if  he  won,  he  would  have  both.  Like 
all  persons  who  give  way  to  temptation,  he 
nibbled  with  the  bait  too  long  to  be  able  to 
resist ;  but  like  all  persons  in  a  similar  per- 
plexity, he  thought  of  a  compromise.  He 
would  first  try  Jerry  some  games  for  fun, 
in  order  to  test  his  own  skill.  Jerry,  who 
saw  his  aim,  allowed  him  to  win ;  and  Obady 
produced  the  book,  which  excited  his  an- 
tagonist's greed,  on  account  of  the  pictures 
— the  lesson  on  fine  arts  having  taken  a 
greater  hold  of  his  mind  than  the  one  which 
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the  print  of  the  Sower  was  meant  to  il- 
lustrate. 

Obady  was  beaten,  and  disposed  to  be 
savage. 

"Will  you  have  your  revenge?"  asked 
Jerry. 

"  Yes,  if  you  mean  to  box  !" 

"  How  ignorant  you  are  !  1  am  ashamed 
of  you!"  said  the  compassionate  Jerry.  "  By 
revenge,  we  card-players  mean — double  or 
quit!" 

"Double  or  quit!" 

"  Yes  ;  double  the  stakes.  I  put  down 
tunic  and  book  together,  and  you  put  down 
the  value  of  both." 

"I  see!" 

"  It's  time  for  you." 

"  We'll  renew  the  trial  to-morrow." 

When  Obady  was  in  any  difficulty,  or 
when  anything  weighed  on  his  mind, 
he  consulted  Just  —  whose  advice,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  always  follow ;  but  it  did 
him  good  to  unburthen  his  feelings  to  one 
so  sympathising,  and  who  was  so  freely  dis- 
posed to  afford  him  help.     Just  did  not  at 
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all  like  the  card-playing ;  and  he  was  afraid 
that  the  infant  prodigy  was  not  a  good  boy. 
As  regarded  the  book,  Just  bade  Obady 
make  his  mind  easy,  as  he  had  plenty  of 
books  with  pictures  at  his  friend's  disposal. 
"But  touching  the  tunic — what  do  you 
want  that  so  much  for,  Obady  ?" 

"  Well,  Just,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
thinking  of  getting  up  a  play  ;  and  I  want 
that  tunic  for  my  own  part." 

"  A  play  —  a  tragedy  ?" 

"  A  tragedy.  Just ;  and  I  want  you  to 
take  a  character." 

"  It  would  be  rare  fun.  I  should  like  it 
of  all  things.     Would  any  one  hiss  ?" 

"I  should  like  to  catch  him  at  it.  But 
there  can  be  no  hissing,  because  no  one 
would  have  to  pay.  It  would  be  got  up 
amongst  ourselves,  and  we  would  make  pre- 
sents of  the  tickets  to  our  friends." 

"Beautiful!"  exclaimed  Just. 

"  There's  a  waste  loft  on  your  father's 
premises  would  do  so  completely,  if  he 
would  lend  it." 

"Mother   could   be  coaxed,  you    know. 
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I'll  manage  her;  but  what  about  the 
scenery?" 

"  Mr.  Cobye  would,  I  think,  manage  that 
on  cheap  terms." 

"Couldn't  we  paint  it  ourselves — it's  not 
hard  ?  We  know  lots  of  choice  fellows  — 
there  are  our  printers,  clever  fellows ;  and 
there  are  Mr.  Masterman's  workmen,  used 
to  fine  patterns  of  silks ;  and  in  the  barracks 
are  smart  chaps,  too ;  and  besides,  I  don't 
like  Mr.  Cobye." 

"  A  bright  idea,  Just.  We  will  beat  up 
for  recruits.  I  am  thinking  that  Jerry 
Cobye,  the  infant  prodigy,  would  be  the 
man  for  our  money.  I  am  sure  he  would ; 
he  is  awful  clever." 

"It  would  be  the  'Children  in  the  Wood.'" 

"  For  an  afterpiece,  Just — the  great  thing 
would  be  the  tragedy." 

"  What  is  to  be  the  play  ?" 

"  '  Venice  Preserved  !' — because  there  is 
only  one  woman,  and  a  chap  could  be  made 
to  look  like  her,  easily." 

"  I  know  the  scene  of  Pierre  and  Jaffier, 
because  it  is  in  all  the  school-books." 
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"  How  would  you  like  to  be  Jaffier, 
Just  ?" 

"  Didn't  he  betray  Pierre  ?" 

"  Ah  !  well — to  be  sure ;  but  he  became 
sorry  for  it ;  and  it  was  all  Bel vid era's 
doings,  3'ou  know.  It's  a  capital  part — 
suit  you  exactly.  I  know  it  would  ;  and 
you,  with  your  fair  hair  would  look  so  well 
in  black  velvet.  Would  mother  stand  vel- 
vet, do  you  think  ?  But  stay ;  we  could 
get  scraps  enough  at  Masterman's,  and 
Cicely  is  such  a  hand  !  " 

"Would  Cicely  make  my  dress  ?" 

"Wouldn't  she?" 

"  Then  I'll  play  Jaffier ;  but  what  will  you 
do  for  dress  ?" 

"  Oh !  that  red  tunic  is  made  for  me  ;  but 
I  have  lost  the  game." 

"  How  much  would  buy  it." 

"I  haven't  asked." 

"  Go  ask  him." 

While  the  future  heroes  of  Otway's  pa- 
thetic play  were  in  this  deep  consultation, 
Jerry  was  otherwise  engaged.  He  had  re- 
ceived his  second  lesson  from  Mr.  Lush,  to 
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whom  he  was  beginning  to  take,  because 
his  young  heart  was  touched  by  the  extra- 
ordinary kindness  to  which  he  had  been  so 
little  accustomed  ;  and  because  the  vista  of 
knowledge,  unfolded  by  so  noble  a  hand,  had 
kindled  a  power  in  his  mind  which  was 
quickening  with  strange  sense  of  new  life, 
and  because  he  was  fed  and  clothed,  and 
felt  very  comfortable. 

The  family  being  from  home,  except 
Cicely,  left  to  mind  the  house  until  servants 
were  found,  the  little  maiden,  after  great 
exertion  to  accomplish  the  tasks  put  upon 
her  by  Deborah,  had  secured  an  hour  for 
the  delightful  enjoyment  of  reading,  in 
which  she  was  so  absorbed  that  she  did  not 
observe  Jerry  watching  her.  When  she 
raised  her  eyes,  he  asked,  ''  Would  you 
teach  me  a  lesson?  and  I  will  give  you " 

**  You  will  give  me  nothing.  I  delight 
in  teaching ;  and  I  will  teach  you  for  the 
pleasure  of  it." 

"  But  you  did  not  hear  what  I  was  going 
to  give  you." 

"  Nor  will  I ;  no,  not  even  thanks." 
VOL.  II.  F 
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"  Ah !  I  am  more  po-lite  nor  that — I  am." 

"  Come,  begin." 

"  I  cannot  till  I  tell  you  what  I  am  going 
to  give." 

"  Well,  say  it ;  but  I  won't  have  it,  what- 
ever it  is." 

"Wait  till  you  see,  before  you  make 
vows." 

"  See  what  ?" 

''  See  this — the  tunic  for  Master  Obady! " 

"  Well,  now !  —  he  will  be  so  delighted  !  " 

"Won't  he?" 

"  Come,  I  will  teach  ^^ou  for  ever  —  dear, 
dear,  we  are  interrupted.  It's  Obady  him- 
self. Open  the  door — bring  him  here,  and 
I'll  hide  the  tunic  behind  my  back ;  it  will 
be  such  a  surprise  —  he  will  be  so  glad!" 

"  Who's  in  ?"  asks  Obady. 

"  One  who  wants  to  see  you  most  parti- 
cularly." 

Obady  hurries  in,  and  sees  only  Cicely, 
whose  face  is  bright  with  a  rare  expression 
of  fun — quite  unusual,  indeed,  but  not  un- 
becoming her  simple  face.  She  could  not 
long  keep  the  secret ;  and  she  held  up  the 
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tunic,  exclaiming,  "  There,  it's  yours  ;  and 
he  gave  it  of  his  own  accord.''  Obady  put 
out  his  hand  to  Jerry,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment they  were  sworn  friends. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Master  Jerry  Cobye  would  have  been 
a  dull  boy  indeed,  if,  with  such  oppor- 
tunities for  improving  his  mind,  and  under 
such  rare  influences,  he  did  not  make 
more  than  ordinary  progress.  There  was 
the  refined  gentleman  upstairs,  with  his 
patience,  his  impassioned  tenderness,  his 
nobleness  of  manner,  gently  rolling  oif  the 
thick  folds  of  darkness,  which  first  obscuring 
would  finally  have  quenched,  as  if  with 
poisonous  miasma,  the  young  spirit — there 
was  the  kindly,  unpretending,  little  family 
drudge.  Cicely,  helping  him  with  his  lessons, 
and  there  were  Obady  and  Just,  each  hold- 
ing him  by  a  hand,  and  pulling  him  by 
main  force  up  the  steep,  yet  flowery  hills  of 
blank  verse  ;  for  they  settled  between  them, 
that  with  care  and  drilling,  Jerry  would  fill 
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well  enough  the  comparatively  unimportant 
woman's  part;  for  so  these  young  gentle- 
men dared  to  treat  the  role  of  Belvidera, 
They  thought  that  by  cutting  down  the  part 
of  the  heroine,  by  leaving  her  as  little  to  say 
as  possible,  and  by  not  bringing  her  in  mad 
at  the  close,  they  could  manage  to  get  over 
their  greatest  difficulty.  Jerry's  appearance 
was  tried  in  a  dress  of  Cicely's,  and,  as 
Obady  declared,  passed  muster.  The  long 
curling  hair  was  like  Samson's,  Jerry's 
strong  point.  His  voice  was  pronounced 
good,  and  with  his  experience  of  the  boards, 
there  could  be  no  fear  for  their  male  heroine, 
if  only  the  difficulty  of  learning  to  read 
could  be  got  over  in  due  time.  Obady,  in- 
deed, felt  provoked  now  and  then  to 
bring  to  aid  Mr.  Bass'  method  of  ham- 
mering it  in ;  but  Master  Jerry  furnished 
him  with  reasons  for  not  repeating  the  ex- 
periment, wliich  it  is  only  doing  justice  to 
Obady's  clear  judgment  to  acknowledge 
that  he  considered  conclusive. 

To  mask  so  much  activity  and  excite- 
ment from  the  keen  eyes  of  Deborah  re- 
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quired  considerable  ingenuity.     It  was  here, 
however,  that  Jerry's  early  training  turned 
to  advantage.    Obady  used  to  flatter  himself 
that  he  knew  a  *'  trick  or  two  in  the  way  of 
a  dodge;"  but  in  this  respect  he  found  he 
had  met  his  match,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, one  for  whom  he  was  no  match  at 
all.     By  the  time  that  Jerry  had  learned 
his  part  by  heart,  he  had,  by  sheer  supe- 
riority of  genius,  acquired  such  ascendancy  as 
to  have  become  master  and  manager  of  the 
undertaking.     He  had,  it  must  be  allowed, 
in  addition  to  his  natural  talents,  that  prac- 
tical experience  of  business  which  generally 
gives  the  direction  in  moments  of  difficulty. 
Obady  and  Just  had  only  seen  some  plays 
performed ;  but  Jerry  had  been  behind  the 
curtain  and  upon  the  stage,  had  lent  a  hand 
to  the  painting  of  a  scene,  had  played  the 
thunder  behind,  from  which  he  was  to  rush 
in    frightened    before    an   audience   more 
alarmed  than  himself.     Even  Obady   had 
seen  less  than  Just.     In  fact  it  was  only  by 
stealth  that  he,  poor  fellow,  had  contrived, 
with  his  mother's  connivance  and  Cicely's 
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help,  to  gratify  a  curiosity  which  the  more- 
indalged  Just's  descriptions  —  and  how- 
glowing  they  were! — had  excited  extremely. 
The  rare  glimpses  which  he  got  of  the  stage, 
and  because  so  rare  caused  him  to  regard  the 
theatre  as  a  world  of  beauty  and  mystery, 
which  it  was  a  privilege  to  enter.  Players 
were  not  as  beings  of  mortal  mould,  but 
creatures  of  the  fancy,  whose  every  move- 
ment was  graceful  and  beautiful.  Whether 
Obady  was  thinking  seriously  of  the  stage 
as  a  profession  is  more  than  appeared  clear 
at  the  time ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  saw  a 
method  of  escape  opened  from  the  irksome- 
ness  of  home,  and  thought  to  himself  that 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  might 
join  a  strolling  company,  and  "  star  it  in 
the  provinces." 

Deborah  suspected  some  mystery  of  a 
wicked  character,  and  her  powers  of  obser- 
vation were  the  more  quickened  as  she  had 
begun  to  dislike  the  whilom  Cupid  who 
had  lodged  an  arrow  in  her  susceptible 
bosom.  The  reasons  for  this  change  of 
disposition  were  twofold.     The  boy,  as  soon 
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as  he  perceived  that  his  benefactor  was  a 
lodger  in  the  house,  and  therefore  a  master 
who  paid  for  his  board,  and  whom  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  family  to  honour,  began 
to  look  upon  the  Mathews'  family  as  a  sort  of 
superior  tavern  keepers,  such  as  he  had  seen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobye  scold  and  bully  when 
they  fancied  themselves  ill-served.  He  was 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  stately  airs  and 
a  big  house  —  not  he.  This  view  of  the 
matter  never  occurred  to  him  while  in 
presence  of  the  gentle  lady  of  the  house  or 
of  her  son  and  youngest  daughter.  It  was 
only  when  his  spirit  of  resistance  was  roused 
by  the  offensive  looks  of  father  and 
daughter  that  inquiry  as  to  relative  rights 
became  awakened,  and  the  young  gentle- 
man showed  by  his  manner  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  sort  of  patron  of  the 
establishment. 

There  was  another  reason  why  Deborah 
should,  upon  her  own  account,  dislike  the 
boy.  His  presence  stood  between  her  and 
Edward,  over  whom  she  felt  she  was  losing 
the  ascendancy  she  had  hitherto  exercised. 
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He  was  no  longer  isolated — he  was  no 
longer  at  her  mercy  for  supplies  of  the 
pleasure  of  her  company,  and  any  other 
sort  of  indulgence  by  which  to  break  the 
tedium  of  a  monotonous  existence.  He 
was  taking  interest  in  other  things,  and 
was  actually  getting  well ;  and  what  was 
worse,  while  getting  well,  he  was  distin- 
guishing his  convalescence  by  less  and  less 
regard,  the  ungrateful  creature,  for  her  and 
her  dear  father,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much  ! 
Like  all  very  stoutly  organised  young  women, 
who  feel  annoyed  at  the  recurrence  of  com- 
pliments, reiterated  until  they  become  unin- 
teresting she,  Miss  Deborah,  was  never  so  well 
in  health  as  stupid  people  of  no  penetration 
would  fain  believe.  Her  appearance  was, 
as  she  would  declare  with  a  sigh,  not  to  be 
trusted.  Her  colour  was  deceptive;  her 
large  inexpressive  eyes  would  look  as  if 
affected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  an  onion 
at  the  insensibility  of  the  world  to  suffer- 
ings which  Providence  would  hide  under 
superabundance  of  solids,  as  if  to  provoke 
her.     Fat,  she  would  quaintly  say,  meant 
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nothing.  When  pressed  too  much  upon  the 
subject,  she  fell  back  upon  her  heart,  and 
she  would  appeal  from  muscular  develop- 
ment to  her  nerves.  She  was  so  nervous  ! 
and  people  were  so  unfeeling !  Nothing 
would  serve  that  inconsiderate  Mr.  Lush,  for 
whose  condition,  to  be  sure,  some  allowances 
were  due,  but  a  flute,  an  odious  instrument 
of  music  for  that  little  monster  whom  he 
had  picked  up  in  a  moment  of  halluci- 
nation expressly  to  plague  her.  And  such 
music  as  it  was  !  She  was  told  that  the 
strange  airs  he  made  the  boy  blow  were  bar- 
barous Irish,  which,  from  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced upon  his  nerves,  were  even  worse  than 
upon  her  own,  she  could  well  believe.  Only 
to  see  a  man  of  his  years — a  man  of  thirty 
or  more  —  with  his  eyes  gazing  in  a  state  of 
ecstasy  at  an  urchin's  "  Mourn  the  hopes 
that  leave  me!"  and  then  walking  about 
the  room,  and  sinking  into  a  chair,  and 
kissing  the  boy,  and  taking  him  on  his 
knee.  She  must  really  advise  her  father 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Lowry  Lush  to  have  that 
boy  removed,  as  he  is  causing  the  malady  to 
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return,  which  they,  by  years  of  the  most 
unwearied  and  disinterested  care  and  atten- 
tion, had  almost  cured. 

But  as  these  reasons  did  not  seem 
so  conclusive  to  the  father  as  to  the 
daughter  —  for  the  father,  whose  excellent 
position  in  the  bank  of  Lush,  Snug,  and 
Dreary,  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  in- 
fluence which  the  quasi  guardianship  of 
Edward  had  given  him  over  the  head  of 
the  firm,  did  not  like  to  open  a  question 
calculated  to  lead  to  inquiries  of  which 
he  could  not  foresee  the  result  —  he  fell 
back  upon  his  favourite  prudential  maxim 
of  leaving  well  enough  alone.  But  what 
would  Deborah's  dear  papa  think  if  he 
heard  that  the  whole  house  was  becoming 
affected  with  mental  derangement.  She 
thought  that  since  the  infant  prodigy,  about 
whom  there  seemed  something  unnatural, 
was  taken  up  by  Edward,  that  the  latter 
was  relapsing  into  the  state  he  used  to  be 
in  at  Dr.  Singleton's.  The  boy,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  susceptibility  of  his 
tender  age,  was  beginning  to  be  affected  in 
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turn  by  Edward's  disorder,  and  Obady  was 
taking  it  from  him  like  smallpox  or 
measles.  There  was  something  very  strange 
about  all  the  little  people,  not  only  Obady 
and  Cicely,  whose  living  in  the  house  would 
account  for  their  having  caught  this  strange 
infection;  but  little  Justin  Forbes,  who  came 
backward  and  forward,  too  often,  indeed, 
she  feared,  was  getting  a  wild  look  and 
manner  which,  should  it  be  owing  to  disease 
caught  in  her  dear  papa's  house,  might  get 
them  into  difficulties  with  that  terrible 
Mrs.  Maltheson. 

"  Obady,"  she  observed  to  her  father, 
"  was  always  folding  his  arms  and  frowning, 
and  walking  in  a  most  stupendously  grand 
manner,  as  if  he  thought  himself  a  king  or  a 
conspirator,  between  which  he  did  not  know 
the  difference;  for  when  she  happened  to 
ask  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  by  way  of 
sounding  his  thoughts,  he  answered,  there 
was  not  much  difference  between  the  king 
of  diamonds  and  the  knave !  " 

"  You  dear,  poor  innocent,"  answered  the 
father.     "You,    who   never  heard  of  the 
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devil's  bible,  perceive  not  that  the  wicked 
boy  alludes  to  cards." 

'^Oh,  horror!" 

"  Proceed,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Elias,  in  a 
melancholy  manner. 

*'Well,  Papa,  Obady  fancies  that  he 
leaves  home  at  midnight,  which  I  know  to 
be  impossible,  as  the  hall  door  is  locked  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  he  goes  to  a  place  which 
he  calls  the  Kialto,  to  take  his  walk  of 
meditation." 

"  Dear,  dear  !  —  this  must  be  looked  to." 

"  Yes,  Papa ;  and  while  I  felt  alarmed  by 
a  dog  barking  at  him,  he  looked  on  the  ani- 
mal most  coolly,  telling  him  he  was  a  friend 
to  dogs,  for  they  were  honest  creatures,  at 
which  the  dog  only  barked  the  more ;  but 
he  went  on  assuring  him  that  they  never 
betrayed  their  masters,  and  other  things 
besides,  the  like  of  which  I  never  heard." 

"  Could  it  be  hydrophobia  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  for  Just  goes  on  the  same  Avay, 
raving  as  if  he  was  in  love — he,  the  infant, 
— about  some  little  lady  whom  he  calls  Bel- 
videra,  whose  parents,  I  presume,  do  not 
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countenance  such  silly  pretensions ;  for  he 
declares,  in  the  most  melancholy  manner, 
that  she,  his  Belvidera,  and  he  will  wend 
their  weary  way  together,  and  ne'er  know 
comfort  more." 

"  I  must  call  on  the  young  lady's  family," 
observed  Mr.  Elias. 

"  But  Papa,  what  is  worse,  I  suspect 
that  he  and  Obady  must  be  rivals,  for  they 
sometimes  look  awfully  at  one  another. 
One  time  Obady  cried  out — ^Whence  these 
chains  ?'  I  have  seen  stranger  and  more 
horrible  still — a  dagger ;  and  it  was  given 
by  Obady  to  Just  with  a  request  to  kill  him  ; 
but  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  interfered, 
when  they  both  laughed  ;  but  I  thought 
they  looked  and  laughed  very  wildly." 

"  And  this  boy,  Jerry  ?" 

"  He  is  never  to  be  caught.  He  always 
looks  as  if  nothing  happened ;  but  he  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  evil." 

"  No  doubt  of  it." 

"  There  is  Cicely  as  smooth  and  placid 
as  the  water  that  runs  deep.  Papa.  She 
fancies  she  is  one  of  those  Children  in  the 
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Wood.  One  would  think  she  was  learning 
the  part  to  go  on  the  stage  at  that  insidious 
little  fellow's  instigation.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  amongst  them,  and  will  be  so 
long  as  Jerry  is  in  the  house,  that's  the 
truth." 

Deborah  began  to  doubt  whether  she 
herself — even  she,  with  all  her  strength  of 
mind,  had  not  caught  the  contagion ;  for 
upon  an  evening  as  she  entered  her  own 
bed-room,  between  dusk  and  light,  a  little 
lady  in  black  satin  stood  before  her  looking- 
glass,  who,  as  soon  as  she  became  aware  of 
her  presence,  wound  a  long  veil  about  her 
face,  and,  making  a  very  low  and  graceful 
curtsey,  withdrew  in  a  cool  and  stately 
manner,  muttering  to  herself  words  which 
she  was  sure  were  "  Lead  me,  my  virgins,  to 
that  kind  voice ! "  Was  this  a  vision  ?  was 
it  an  hallucination  !  She  could  make  no- 
thing of  it.  There  was  something,  she 
thought,  in  the  tone  of  the  creature's  voice 
that  reminded  her  of  the  infant  prodigy, 
but  that  could  not  be,  for  a  minute  or  two 
after,  pulling  the  bell-rope  in  such  a  state  of 
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agitation  that  she  broke  it,  and  put  her 
dear  papa  to  the  cost  of  a  shilling,  which 
she  could  not  help,  she  was  so  nervous,  the 
boy  himself  appeared  with  a  candle,  and, 
she  must  confess,  behaved  very  properly, 
recommending  some  sort  of  distilled  spirit, 
which  he  said  he  had  seen  a  lady  take  under 
similar  circumstances  with  very  beneficial 
effect.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  well  that 
horrible  boy  expresses  himself. 

If  there  was  any  latent  inclination,  how- 
ever, in  the  mind  of  this  young  lady  in 
favour  of  a  boy  who  possessed  some  redeem- 
ing qualities,  they  were  removed  by  a  suspi- 
cion that,  while  hopping  about  the  house 
like  a  magpie,  he  was  tainted  with  the  evil 
quality  of  that  bird,  which  once,  as  the 
story  goes,  very  nearly  brought  an  innocent 
maid  to  execution,  in  those  rigorous  times 
when  to  steal  a  silver  spoon  was  to  oblige  a 
humane  and  venerable  judge  to  put  on  an 
ugly  black  cap. 

Obadiah,  owing  to  his  scanty  purse,  found 
himself  put  to  shifts  and  contrivances  to 
make  up  his  dress  for  the  part  of  Pierre. 
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Thanks  to  Cicely's  dexterity  with  scissors 
and  needle,  the  red  tunic,  which,  without 
her  help,  would  have  been  a  tight  fit, 
had  been  made  convenient  enough  for  those 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  arms  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  give  due  efi'ect  to  the 
performance  of  the  "  bold-faced  villain." 
But  Obadiah  had  set  his  heart  upon  having 
a  short  red  cloak  to  complete  the  costume, 
and  how  was  he  to  get  it  ?  Jerry  had  a 
mind  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Theatre  Royal, 
"\Yapping,and  make  out  his  friend  Big  Drum, 
the  kind  creature  who  had  taught  him  to 
play  cards  without  any  "hammering  in;" 
but  he  was  afraid  if  he  once  entrusted  his 
well-dressed  person  to  the  hands  of  his 
former  owners,  they  might  lock  him  up  like 
a  strayed  favourite  dog,  and  wait  until  bills 
were  out  offering  a  reward.  Jerry,  upon 
second  thoughts,  suggested  recourse  to  a 
Jew's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drury- 
lane  Thea'tre — no  orpeat  walkino:  distance 
for  a  pair  of  active  lads.  They  repaired 
thither  accordingly.  The  Jew  displayed 
some   tempting   articles,  but   as   he   came 
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down  from  a  startling  figure  to  something 
like  next  to  nothing,  as  he  assured  his  cus- 
tomers, and  still  they  had  not  "  monish  " 
enough,  honest  Moses  proposed  to  swop  the 
finery  against  Jerry's  jacket,  which  was  a 
new  one,  a  proposal  that  seemed  to  suit 
Jerry's    commercial    ideas   perfectly;   but 
Obadiah  would  hear  of  nothing  of  the  kind. 
While  in  this  state  of  perplexity  who  should 
enter  the  shop  but  Big  Drum,  down  w^hose 
half-simpleton,  half-cunning  gipsy  face  tears 
of  joyful  recognition  ran  freely.    Big  Drum 
hearing  the  case  stated  in  the  Jew's  slang, 
which  Obadiah  took  for  an  Eastern  dialect, 
was   prepared   to    pronounce    an    opinion, 
which  he  put  in  the  shape  of  advice  to  prig 
something  at  home,  and  Mr.  Moses  would 
give  the  value.     Obadiah,  thinking  that  his 
companion   was   listening  with   too   much 
attention  to  such  counsel,  took  him  away, 
but  not  before  Big  Drum  had  received  an 
invitation   to  be  sometimes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of    Jerry's    dwelling,    when   he 
should  receive  dainty  bits  to  appease  his 
hunger   whenever  suffering  from  cravings 
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of  the  stomach,  which  in  the  poor  wretch's 
case  were  very  frequent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  example  of  Edward,  the  boy  had 
become  greatly  improved  in  every  way. 
His  very  features  were  losing  their  coarse- 
ness, and  harmonising  Avith  the  refining 
process  that  was  proceeding  internally  ;  but 
the  great  preservation  of  established  habits 
had  yet  to  be  formed,  and  any  return  to 
old  associations  would  have  inevitably  oc- 
casioned a  relapse.  We  must  not  therefore 
presume  that  he  was  incorrigibly  bad  if  we 
hear  him  arguiog  with  Obady  that  to  lay 
hands  upon  an  article  belonging  to  his 
sister  was  justifiable,  on  the  principle  that 
to  take  from  one's  flesh  and  blood  was  not 
the  same  thing  as  to  make  free  with  the 
property  of  a  stranger.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain red  shawl  which  Uncle  Henry  had 
bought  for  Deborah,  along  with  one  exactly 
alike  for  her  mother,  and  it  had  frequently 
occurred  to  Obadiah  that  it  would  alter 
beautifully  into  the  cloak  he  wanted  so 
much  for  the  part  of  Pierre.     Jerry  very 
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boldly  advised  him  to  prig  it  and  take  it  to 
the  Jew,  or  send  it  by  Big  Drum,  on  whose 
honesty  he  placed  an  amount  of  reliance 
which  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  sim- 
plicity as  of  gratitude  to  one  of  whom  he 
could  not  think  ill,  because  he  had  alone 
treated  him  wxll.  Obady  wavered  into  a 
compromise.  Could  not  he  borrow  the 
shawl,  and  by  some  means  twist  it  into  a 
cloak  ? 

"  That  might  be  done,"  answered  Jerry, 
"  only  for  the  border,  which  positively  should 
be  cut  off;"  and  in  matters  of  theatrical 
costume  he  was  an  authority.  "  Ask  your 
mother  for  hers,"  suggested  the  fertile  ad- 
viser; "  she  wouldn't  refuse  5^ou  anything." 

Obadiah  declared  he  would  cut  off  his  arm 
first.  Oh,  no !  he  knew  too  well  how  scarce 
was  his  poor  mother's  wardrobe.  Indeed, 
if  he  could  steal  from  Deborah  to  give  to 
his  mother  he  would  think  the  act  no  sin, 
but  a  virtue.  If  he  prigged  for  mother,  why 
should  he  not  do  so  for  himself,  who  was  his 
mother's  son,  reasoned  the  little  tempting 
sophist.     But  who  would  make  the  altera- 
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tions  ?  He  could  not  ask  Cicely,  to  whom  he 
dared  not  make  such  a  proposal.  Jerry  told 
Obadiab,  with  a  look  of  overwhelming  self- 
confidence,  to  leave  that  job  to  him.  ''-  Only 
you  borrow  me  Cicely's  scissors — that's  all." 
Deborah  did  miss  her  shawl ;  and  searched 
everywhere,  and  could  not  find  it ;  and 
proposed  that  the  police  should  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  fresh  investigation.  Only 
for  fear  of  being  sued  for  false  imprison- 
ment she  would  have  had  cook  and  house- 
maid sent  to  prison.  She  w'ould  have  re- 
vived torture  as  a  valuable  institution  for 
extracting  confession  from  the  obdurate. 
What  would  she  not  have  done  ?  And  do 
not  think  it  was  because  of  the  loss  of  so 
much  money's  worth  that  she  gave  way  to 
her  feelings.  Oh,  no!  far  from  her  such 
mercenary  emotions.  It  was  because  the 
shawl  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  by  a 
dear  uncle,  and  was  associated  in  her  re- 
collections with  the  finest  sentiments  of 
generosity  and  afi^ection,  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  it  should  be  in  other  hands — 
and  in  such  hands !     Unable  to  endure  the 
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sight  of  SO  much  grief,  the  easily-yielding 
Mrs.  Mathews  offered  her  own.  It  was  the 
same  pattern,  and  became  Deborah's  com- 
plexion better  than  hers;  what  did  she 
want  with  it,  who  seldom  stirred  out  of 
doors;  and  a  plainer  shawl  would  better 
suit  her  years  and  station ;  besides,  it  was 
on  account  of  Uncle  Henry  that  Deborah 
wished  to  wear  an  article  the  gift  of  his 
own  hands;  an  assertion  which  Deborah 
confirmed  with  an  upward  appeal  of  her 
tearful  eyes,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  over- 
come by  a  dear  mother,  whose  embrace  she 
at  the  same  time  dutifully  accepted. 

Obady's  remorse  at  the  sacrifice  it  occa- 
sioned his  mother  came  too  late,  and  proved 
as  useless  as  the  threatened  self-amputation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

As    soon    as    our    young  theatrical   entre- 
preneurs were  fairly  embarked  in  their  un- 
dertaking, nothing  surprised  and  delighted 
them  more  than  to  find  assistance  coming 
to  their  hands  in  unexpected  ways.     Lads 
with  turns  for  the  things  they  wanted  were 
discovered  amongst  the  people  in  Mr.  Master- 
man's  factory.     One  could  help  to  paint  a 
scene,  another  to  make  a  dress,   and  not 
a  few  to  fill  minor  parts.     Good  spouters  of 
blank  verse  were  indeed  scarce,  but  songs 
were  freely  offered,  especially  of  the  comic 
kind,  and  certain  little  confusions  between 
Y's  and  Ws  only  gave  more  point  to  the 
drollery.     Obady  and  Just,  however,  like 
all  beginners,  were  so  desperately  bent  on 
tragedy  that  they  could   not  avail  them- 
selves as  freely  of  the  comic  candidates  as 
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their   expected    audience   might,    perhaps, 
have  desired. 

Their  expected  audience  !  To  obtain  an 
audience  was,  after  all,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. It  was  like  trying  to  get  readers 
for  a  new  novel,  or  to  find  a  confiding 
publisher.  There  could  be  no  such  arrange- 
ment of  the  loft,  large  as  it  was,  as  to 
allow  of  boxes  being  set  round,  as  in  a 
proper  theatre,  for  people  of  fashion.  It 
should  be  all  pit ;  but  even  pits  admit  of 
division,  according  to  the  inevitable  three 
degrees  of  comparison.  The  good  could 
be  placed  behind,  the  best  before,  and 
the  middle  class  take  the  position  of  the 
better. 

But  if  none  of  the  best  would  come,  and 
that  right  under  the  eyes  of  the  actors 
there  should  lie  a  dreary  interval  of  empty 
benches,  how  depressing  might  not  be  the 
effect !  How  then  was  a  properly  assorted 
audience  to  be  procured  ?  If  people  were 
asked  to  pay  they  might  not  like  it,  and  if 
they  were  allowed  in  for  nothing  they 
might  set  no  value  upon  the  performance, 
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as  the  prevalent  feeling  with  most  of  those 
who  seek  entertainment  is  to  obtain  the 
worth  of  their  money.  Could  they  get 
some  great  folk  to  patronise  the  play  —  ah ! 
then  all  would  go  right.  So  many  would 
like  to  go  to  look  at  their  betters,  and  have 
evidence  under  their  eyes  of  what  pleased 
their  fancies,  and  feel  that  they  were  sitting 
in  their  company  ;  then  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  find  places  for  all  these  kind  patrons. 
If  Obady  made  these  observations-,  it  was 
because  the  bump  of  analogy  being  largely 
developed,  he  was  able  to  apply  without 
difi&culty  the  maxims  which  he  and  Just 
so  frequently  heard  uttered  by  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Cornucopian"  touching  the  greater 
comparative  value  of  fine  names  than  of  fine 
writing  by  struggling  candidates  for  maga- 
zine fame.  The  philosophical  Mr.  Malthe- 
son  was  always  harping  upon  his  favourite 
theme,  for  it  was  one  that  came  home  to 
his  business  and  bosom,  that  few  people 
enjoyed  things  for  their  own  sake ;  for 
that  instead  of  giving  up  their  hearts  with 
simplicity  to  delight,   they  looked  to  what 
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others  of  higher  importance  said  and 
thought  of  the  matter,  and  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led,  as  cattle  are  to  their 
fodder,  by  the  nose. 

The  great  aim  was  to  win  Lady  Soft- 
worth.  If  Lady  Softworth  could  be  per- 
suaded to  come,  her  titled  presence  would 
have  the  same  effect  as  her  name  to  an 
article,  that  Will-o'-the-Wisp  after  which 
poor  Mr.  Maltheson  was  ever  running 
and  splashing  his  tolerably  fair  under- 
standing. But  was  it  so  difficult  ?  Just, 
always  a  favourite  with  the  high  lady, 
had  advanced  more  and  more  in  her  good 
graces  since  the  adventure  with  the  pony. 
Her  generous  intimation  of  allowing  a  share 
of  her  stable  and  of  boy's  attendance  upon 
Just's  pony,  whenever  he  should  have  one, 
had  been  promptly  acted  upon.  Just  had 
frequently  been  invited  to  ride  by  the  side 
of  Lady  Soft  worth's  phaeton,  and  the  con- 
versation mostly  turned  upon  the  young 
gentleman's  first  bold  riding  feat,  and 
the  company  upon  that  occasion.  In  this 
way  the  French  stranger  became  the  sub- 
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ject  of  conversation,  and  Just  would  repeat 
the  kind  invitation  he  had  received  to  go  to 
France,  and  let  loose  his  imagination  so 
freely  about  the  expectations  he  had  formed 
regarding  his  reception  by  Count  D'Avray, 
as  to  afford  singular  pleasure  to  the  fair 
listener  to  his  rhapsodies.  She  would  sigh 
so  often,  and  her  colour  would  come  and  go 
in  such  a  way,  that  even  the  rarely  ob- 
serving Just  could  not  help  taking  notice 
of  such  strange  signs.  Seeing  that  the  lad 
was  so  bent  upon  his  visit  to  France,  was 
it  not  very  thoughtful  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Softworth  to  offer  to  teach  him  the  lan- 
guage ?  And  was  not  Mrs.  Maltheson  very 
proud  at  having  such  a  proof  to  offer  of  her 
son's  taking  after  herself  and  her  ancestry, 
and  to  overwhelm  with  contempt  Mr.  Mal- 
theson's  assertions  that  it  was  to  his  in- 
struction the  boy  owed  somewhat  of  his 
insinuating  manners,  proceeding  as  they 
did  from  his  peculiar  method  of  mental 
cultivation. 

When  Just  communicated  one  day  to  his 
gentle  benefactress,  after  she  had  expressed 
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herself  pleased  at  his  proficiency  in  French, 
that  he  was  about  to  play  the  part  of 
Jaffier  in  "Venice  Preserved,"  and  seeing  her 
large  eyes  -fill  with  their  sweetest  benevolent 
surprise,  he  asked  her  would  she  not  come 
and  witness  the  performance,  and  how  com- 
fortable she  should  be  made  upon  a  bench 
which  John  Bessonet  had  cushioned  ex- 
pressly; for  Bessonet,  although  he  would 
take  no  part  in  a  play,  yet  would  do 
anything  he  was  asked  to  do  for  Lady 
Softworth.  —  She  did,  indeed,  show  herself 
touched  by  so  much  attention,  but  would 
make  no  promise  until  she  should  have 
thought  upon  the  matter. 

Lady  Softworth  consulted  Mr.  Samson 
Shepherd,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  he  treated  the  subject  with  grave 
attention.  Mr.  Shepherd  had  no  dislike  to 
plays.  If  he  did  not  go  to  a  theatre  him- 
self it  was  not  because  he  could  not  very 
heartily  enjoy  a  stage  performance.  The 
drawback  upon  his  pleasure  was  the  re- 
collection that  so  many  vicious  people 
clustered    about    theatres.     But    then,   he 
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would  observe,  did  not  the  like  objection 
apply  to  many  other  good  things?  "  Venice 
Preserved  !  '^  He  wished  it  had  been  Shak- 
speare  ;  and  Mr.  Shepherd  broke  out  into 
eloquent  praise  of  the  great  bard,  whose 
works  had  influenced  the  English  mind 
from  generation  to  generation.  Mr.  Shep- 
herd would  like  to  go  himself.  Yes,  he 
thought  he  would  go.  His  presence  would 
ensure  order  —  it  would,  and  be  a  check 
upon  unseemly  extravagance ;  and  he 
might  flatter  himself  that  his  pupils,  as 
such  in  part  they  were,  and  his  young 
friends,  as  they  were  altogether,  would 
treat  it  as  a  serious  business.  Still  Mr. 
Shepherd  had  his  scruples,  which  Lady 
Softworth,  unconsciously  to  herself,  en- 
deavoured to  overcome,  and  with  her  ac- 
customed success.  Of  course  she  must 
have  convinced  herself  during  the  process 
of  converting  her  adviser.  This  was  a 
triumph  for  the  young  theatrical  entre- 
preneurs in  search  of  an  audience. 

Another   important   patroness   appeared 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Masterman,  the  great 
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manufacturer's  greater  lady,  who,  coming 
at  all,  would  be  sure  to  arrive  in  her  car- 
riage. How  the  hearts  of  Pierre  and 
Jaffier,  and  of  the  gentle  Belvidera  beat 
at  the  vision  of  the  two  gold-headed  canes 
in  waiting  springing  down  to  each  side 
of  the  carriage  door !  What  a  crowd  would 
be  sure  to  collect,  and  how  the  fame  of 
their  performance  would  be  noised  about ! 
This  event  of  mighty  consequence  was 
nevertheless  brought  about  in  a  simple 
manner.  Little  Julia's  partiality  for  the 
factory  and  its  people  has  already  been 
described.  She  loved  the  freedom  she  en- 
joyed from  etiquette ;  she  loved  to  indulge 
her  excited  curiosity  amongst  the  looms; 
and  she  no  doubt  felt  pride  at  the  con- 
sideration with  which  she  was  treated  by 
the  workpeople.  It  w^as  while  skipping 
about  and  prying  into  corners  that  Julia 
drew  out  a  piece  of  strange  material  worked 
into  a  garment  like  one  she  had  seen  at 
the  present  Drury-lane  Theatre,  the  night 
Mamma  had  taken  her  to  Avitness  a  panto- 
mime, preceded  by  a  tragedy,  which  was 
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cut  short  and  hurried  through  to  make 
more  time  for  the  important  business  of  the 
evening,  but  which,  nevertheless,  seemed 
very  fine  to  her.  As  she  examined  the  rich 
cloak  which  was  to  impart  dignity  to  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  even  he,  the  Doge  himself, 
in  the  person  of  a  mild  young  workman,  who 
was  blushing  at  a  little  distance.  Julia  was 
sharp  enough  to  see  to  whom  the  property 
belonged,  and  she  requested  him  to  put  it 
on,  when  he  simply  and  frankly  explained  to 
the  young  lady  that  he  was  to  wear  it  in 
a  play.  A  play !  delightful !  she  would 
know  all  about  it,  and  having  obtained  full 
and  particular  information  would  give  any- 
thing to  be  allowed  to  act  a  part  herself. 
When  the  heroes  of  the  piece  heard  this, 
how  inconsiderately  they  regretted  that 
they  had  not  heard  of  Miss  Julia's  incli- 
nations before,  that  they  might  have  offered 
her  the  part  of  Belvidera,  which,  in  their 
necessity,  they  felt  obliged  to  assign  to  a 
male  representative.  When  Mrs.  Master- 
man  found  upon  inquiry  that  Lady  Soft- 
worth  was  a  lady  patroness  she  gladly  ac- 
cepted a  ticket  for  herself  and  Julia. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  remained,  and  it 
was  one  which  concerned  Obady  personally. 
How  was  he  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  for 
himself  and  Cicely  ?  His  father's  notions 
about  the  stage  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
somewhat  prejudiced  ;  but  if  Deborah  could 
be  won  over,  he  would  allow  his  eyes  to  be 
bandaged  and  his  ears  to  be  stopped.  Just 
proposed  that  he  should  set  his  mother  at 
the  young  lady,  she  was  so  much  afraid  of 
mother.  This  was  no  bad  idea.  Mrs. 
Maltheson,  in  her  bitter  sardonic  Avay, 
would  have  made  Deborah  consent  to  any- 
thing out  of  fear  of  her  penetrating  in- 
sight into  secret  thoughts  and  weaknesses ; 
but  then  there  was  the  fear  of  after  revenge, 
which  was  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
the  young  lady's  way  of  marring  what  she 
did  not  like.  Obady  thought  of  a  better 
plan,  which  was  for  Just  to  ask  Lady  Soft- 
worth  to  write  a  note  to  Deborah,  enclosing 
her  tickets  for  herself  and  the  family — 
tickets  for  private  theatricals,  without  any 
particulars  of  the  performers.  Jerry,  at  the 
same  time,  would  break  the  subject  to  Mr. 
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Edward,  who  would  be  delighted  to  witness 
the  performance ;  and  as  he  would  be  sure 
to  make  no  inquiries  as  to  the  persons  of 
the  actors,  there  would  be  no  need  of  marr- 
ing, by  unnecessary  information,  the  plea- 
surable surprise  that  awaited  him. 

There  was  one  person  who  could  stop  the 
whole  machinery  in  a  moment,  and  that  was 
Mr.  Maltheson,  whose  repugnance  to  mere 
indulgences  of  the  fancy  was  too  well 
known  not  to  cause  some  apprehension. 
But  as  Mrs.  Maltheson  had  not  only  been 
won  over,  but  converted  by  Just  into  a 
partisan,  faith  was  reposed  upon  her  in- 
fluence for  neutralising  the  good  man's 
hostility.  Mrs.  Maltheson  adjourned  de- 
cisive operations  to  the  last  moment.  It 
was  upon  a  November  evening,  more  pleasant 
within  doors  than  without,  especially  with 
lights  burning,  fire  blazing,  and  tea  and 
muffins  on  the  table,  that  the  great  scheme 
became  unfolded.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maltheson 
were  engaged  in  correcting  proofs,  when 
the  former  observed — 

"  What  a  noise  those  young  gentlemen 
VOL.  II,  H 
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are  making  over  head !  What  can  they  be 
doing,  my  dear  ?'' 

"  Never  mind,  Malt ;  we  are  yet  short 
of  matter  for  the  '  Cornucopian/  " 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  Master  Obady  Ma- 
thews who  gave  that  stamp." 

As  a  little  fellow  in  a  brown-paper  cap, 
the  body  all  but  the  arms  being  covered 
with  an  apron,  opened  the  door,  with  a 
request  for  matter  at  the  moment,  Obady's 
voice  could  be  heard  distinctly  demanding 
of  Just — 

"  How  fares  the  honest  partner  of  my  heart  ? 
What  melancholy  !     Not  a  word  to  spare  ?  " 

To  which  that  young  gentleman,  in  a 
very  sarcastic  manner,  replied — 

"  I'm  thinking,    Pierre,    how    that    damn'd    starving 
quality, 
Call'd  honesty,  got  footing  in  the  world !  " 

"  Why,  they  are  spouting,  Mant !  '* 

"  And   what   if  they  are.   Malt  ?     Boys 

will   be   boys.     Do    you   mind   your   own 

business." 
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The  lady,  to  do  her  justice,  reserved  the 
latter  piece  of  imperious  advice  until  the 
printer's  devil  had  disappeared. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Mrs.  Maltheson,  as  if, 
within  the  last  six  months,  all  things  were 
going  topsy-turvy  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
ever  since  that  strange  little  boy  was  taken' 
into  the  family  yonder." 

"  Surely,  you  are  not  becoming  super- 
stitious —  you,  of  all  men  in  the  world. 
Malt?'' 

"  Well,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  noting 
coincidences.  He  first  threw  the  house  into 
disorder ;  played  the  most  audacious  tricks 
on  Miss  Mathews " 

"  Served  her  right !  " 

"  Did  everything  the  contrary  way  to 
that  which  he  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Ma- 
thews  " 

"  Served  him  right,  too !  " 

"  And  Mr.  Lush,  my  dear  patient,  ex- 
cellent eccentric  creature  that  he  is,  seemed 
to  grow  fonder  and  fonder  of  the  little  imp 
the  more  complaints  were  made  of  his 
wickedness,  until  he  has  taken  him  entirely 
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under  his  protection,  and  he,  the  young 
urchin,  braves  Mr.  Mathews  in  his  own 
house,  and  he  bears  it." 

"  He  has  his  reasons  for  that." 

"  The  meek,  good  man." 

"  Bother,  Malt !  —  mind  your  *  Cornu- 
copian.^ " 

*'  This  is  a  nice  paper  from  Lady  Soft- 
worth." 

"  I  believe  you." 

"  Very  different  from  her  customary 
style." 

"  In  what  respect?" 

"  Well,  there  is  more  warmth,  more  fire, 
and  what  you  would  call  passion  in  it." 

"  What  I  would  call,  and  what  you 
wouldn't  call,  because  you  know  nothing  of 
passion ! " 

"  It  is  more  a  woman's  business." 

*'  Oh  !  ^Q,  Mr.  Maltheson.  Why,  passion 
is  the  emotion  of  the  soul ;  and  you  are,  I 
fear,  only  head,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  we  have  not  time  at  present  to 
engage  in  the  discussion  of  those  meta- 
physical  distinctions    which   form   one   of 
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the  most  abstruse,  if  not  the  most  interest- 
ing subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry." 

"  Keep  all  that  for  your  next  public 
lecture.  We  don't  put  on  our  best  clothes 
at  home." 

"  Buffbn  wrote  about  animals  in  a  court 
dress." 

"  Because  he  liked  to  look  what  he  felt — 
the  Lord  of  the  Creation." 

"  Good  idea  that,  and  we  are  short  a 
page." 

"  I  am  too  tired." 

"  You  are  too  modest." 

"  Now,  Malt,  you  want  to  soften  me,  you 
old  rogue,  and  you  shan't.  Here,  take  your 
tea." 

"  Excellent  beverage,  tea.  But  really, 
Mant,  to  return  to  Lady  Softworth ;  what  a 
pity  she  cannot  be  made  to  sign  this  paper. 
Her  signature  would  be  worth  500  copies. 
Did  I  say  500  ?  More  than  that.  I  wonder 
if  there  would  be  any  harm  in  my  putting 
her  initial  at  the  end — only  an  S  ?  " 

"  Put  two,  and  an  A  before  them,  and 
pass  it  for  your  own,  my  dear." 

H  3 
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"  Very  good." 

"  No,  it  is  very  bad ;  it  is  very  indeli- 
cate of  you,  Sir ;  you  do  not  understand 
women ! " 

"  I  protest  I  do  not  understand  her 
ladyship  of  late ;  she  has  lost  her  usual 
equanimity,  and  seems  flurried  and  agi- 
tated, and  absent  by  times." 

"  Now   do  you   please   to    leave   Lady 

Softworth  alone,  and  mind " 

"  Bless  my  soul !  one  of  them  has  fallen 
on  the  floor." 
"  No  matter." 

"  You  take  it  coolly  for  a  mother." 
"  It  is  only  a  stage  fall.     I  am  sure  Just 
will  play  his  part  beautifully." 

"  A  stage  fall !  What  do  you  mean  by  a 
stage  fall  ?  and  what  part  is  it  that  Just  is 
to  play?" 

"  What   a   smart  man  of  business  you 

must  be  not  to  know  all  that  is  going  on  in 

your  own  concern !     Why,  you  do  not  see 

the  proof  I  am  correcting  at  this  moment." 

^'  Eh  !  allow  me  to  see  it." 

Mr.  Maltheson  raised  his  spectacles  from 
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his  nose,  that  he  might  be  assured  with  his 
naked  eyes  of  no  delusion,  as  he  read — 

MALTHESON  THEATRE. 

On  Monday  evening  next  will  be  performed  at  the 
new  and  elegantly-constructed  little  theatre,  on  the 
premises  of  Mark  Maltheson,  Esq.,  kindly  and  gra- 
tuitously lent  by  this  public-spirited  citizen  for  the 

'  occasion,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Soft  worth, 
Mrs.  Masterman,  Mrs.  Maltheson,  and  other  distin- 
guished ladies,  Otway's  pathetic  tragedy  of 

VENICE    PEESERVED; 

OK,  THE  PLOT  DISCOVERED. 

The  parts  of  Pierre,  Jaffier,  Priuli  and  the  other 
characters  by  young -gentlemen  Amateurs,  their  first 
appearance  on  any  stage.  The  part  of  Belvidera  by 
a  young  person  of  professional  experience. 

To  conclude  with 
THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD. 

The  part  of  Walter  by  a  distinguished  Amateur. 

Admittance  by  Ticket  only,  gratuitous,  and  not  trans- 
ferable, under  penalty  of  forfeiture. 

"  Dear  me !  I  understand  nothing  about 
this  strange  composition.  You  surely, 
,Mrs.  Maltheson,  do  not  mean  to  practise  a 
mystification  upon  a  man  of  my  years  and 
serious  character  ?" 

h4 
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The  old  lady's  eyes  twinkled  as  she 
tapped  her  snuiF-box,  and  said — 

"  My  dear  Malt,  it  is  always  well  to  be 
candid.  We  knew  you  would  not  consent 
beforehand ;  but  we  knew  too  that  when 
the  thing  was  done,  and  arrangements  com- 
pleted, you  would  be  too  good-natured  to 
disappoint  us  all." 

"  Disappoint  you  all !  Bless  me !  are  you 
going  to  play  Belvidera?  Can  you,  Mrs. 
Maltheson,  be  the  young  lady  of  profes- 
sional experience  ?  " 

*'  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question, 
Malt  r 

"  The  Children  in  the  Wood.  I  see. 
Obady  and  Just,  and  well  brought-up  chil- 
dren they  are,  to  play  tricks  on  their 
parents." 

''  Obady  and  Just,  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Mr.  Maltheson  !  What  a  mean  opinion  you 
entertain  of  my  son's  capacity  !  A  Child 
in  the  Wood,  indeed ! " 

''  Well,  but  what  right  had  any  one  to 
take  liberties  with  my  premises  without  my 
permission  ?" 
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**  Your  premises !  I  think  I  am  what  is 
called  the  lady  of  the  house/' 

"But  why  should  I  be  proclaimed  a 
public-spirited  citizen  ?" 

"  Because  you  are,  Malt." 

"  And  an  Esquire  ?" 

"  Because  so  you  are,  in  your  editorial 
capacity." 

"For  the  same  reason  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  the  husband  of  a  distinguished 
lady?" 

"  Precisely." 

"  But,  my  dear,  here  is  an  article  from 
under  my  own  hand  upon  the  evil  effects  of 
stage  plays." 

"  Well,  why  not  insert  it  ?" 

"  Think  of  the  inconsistency  —  what 
would  people  say  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  a  Roman  father,  who 
sacrificed  your  feelings  to  the  pleasure  of 
your  family." 

"  The  article,  to  be  sure,  might  lie  over 
till  next  month." 

"  Your  articles,  dear  Malt,  if  they  are 
never  fresh,  are  never  stale.      Here  is  a 
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little  one  by  somebody  you  know,  prepared 
for  this  emergency  —  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection.'^ 

"  Mrs.  Maltheson,  you  may  write  the 
whole  number  if  you  like." 

"  Be  reasonable,  Malt ;  you  have  been  so 
long  wishing  to  have  Lady  Softworth's  name 
in  print  —  here  it  is,  and  you  are  not  satis- 
fied." 

"  Her  name  on  a  play -bill ! " 

"But  in  proximity,  Sir,  with  that  of 
Mark  Maltheson,  Esq.,  the  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  of  Mrs.  Maltheson,  wife  of  the 
same,  and  other  distinguished  ladies." 

Mr.  Maltheson  smiled,  which  meant  he 
was  defeated.  In  order  to  complete  the 
victory  the  distinguished  lady  patroness 
conducted  the  public-spirited  citizen  to 
the  theatre,  which  was  at  the  end  of  a  large 
yard.  The  loft,  approached  by  a  flight  of 
external  steps  or  staircase  under  cover,  had 
only  been  used  for  keeping  various  stores 
not  in  immediate  use,  and  the  proprietor 
had  not  had  occasion  to  visit  it  for  some 
time  previously;  so  that  when  he  entered 
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the  place  he  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  the 
transformation  that  had  been  effected  in  the 
pretty  little  theatre,  as  it  was  truly  called. 

While  the  public-spirited  was  gazing 
about,  the  principal  characters  entered  in 
full  dress,  merely  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of 
feeling  themselves  upon  the  boards. 

"  Ah,  Just !  —  my  son  ;  and  Obady  whom 
I  regarded  as  my  pupil  —  was  this  fair  ?'' 

"  Well,  well,  it's  all  settled  and  explained 
—  it  was  my  doings.  Malt ;  come  boys,  go 
through  the  scene  you  know  — 

*  Begone,  I'll  hear  no  more ; '  " 

which  they  did,  as  the  lady  thought  very 
well. 

At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Maltheson  observed 
that  he  could  not  see  the  utility  of  that 
kind  of  thing ;  but  as  it  pleased  his  wife  he 
would  not  interfere.  As  this  was  the  de- 
claration which  the  principal  characters 
wanted,  they  cried,  "  Bravo,  bravo  !  "  and 
the  editor  returned  to  his  room  to  substitute 
his  fair  partner's  article  for  his  own,  upon 
the  evil  effect  of  stage  plays. 

Obady  slept  comfortably  that  night,  and 
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the  next  morning  found  his  sister  Deborah  in 
a  flutter  of  pride  at  Lady  Softworth's  note  to 
herself.  After  she  had  read  it  several  times 
she  showed  it  to  Mr.  Edward  Plantagenet 
Lush,  who,  already  prepared  for  the  nature 
of  the  communication,  hoped  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  Miss  Mathews  company.  The 
request  was  granted  —  the  invitation  ac- 
cepted. When  the  Monday  evening  came, 
Cicely  desired  to  put  herself  under  her 
Mamma's  wing.  Mr.  Elias,  of  course,  re- 
mained at  home ;  and  Obady  having  begged 
leave  to  precede  his  sister's  party  to  the 
theatre,  obtained  permission  in  time  to 
enable  him  to  dress  for  Pierre. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  theatre  was,  as  we  have  already  'inti- 
mated, of  simple  arrangement.  Rows  of 
benches  on  the  same  line  with  the  stage 
gave  the  place  the  air  of  a  drawing-room, 
which  brought  the  audience  sociably  to- 
gether. On  the  first  row  sat  Lady  Soft- 
worth,  Mrs.  Masterman,  Julia,  and  Mrs. 
and  Mr.  Maltheson.  Behind  these  sat  first 
the  two  Misses  Mathews,  Mr.  Lush,  and 
Mr.  Sampson  Shepherd.  The  ladies  came 
dressed  for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Maltheson 
wore  a  yellow  turban,  which  occasioned  some 
inconvenience  to  a  juvenile  visitor,  who,  in 
her  neighbourhood  behind,  sufi'ered  from 
the  head-dress  not  being  of  a  transparent 
substance  that  could  be  seen  through,  and 
which  obliged  the  little  juvenile  to  lean  one 
way  as  the  turban  leant  the  other.     Mrs. 
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Masterraan  displayed  a  few  diamonds  and 
ornaments,  and  Lady  Softworth,  who  wore 
nothing  of  a  particular  character,  looked  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  front-row  party. 
When  the  curtain  drew  up  the  curiosity 
of  the  audience  could  not  have  been  more 
excited  had  a  Kean  or  Siddons  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  as  the  warmth  of  the  audience 
communicated  itself  to  the  stage,  the  sym- 
pathy between  both  became  quickly  mani- 
fested. It  was  well  for  the  sake  of  first 
impressions,  usually  so  decisive,  that  Just 
should  come  on  as  Jaffier  in  the  first  scene. 
The  black  costume,  not  unlike  the  one 
assigned  to  Hamlet,  which  Jaffier  w^ore, 
became  the  tall,  fair,  graceful  lad  remark- 
ably well ;  and  as  his  thorough  earnestness 
overcame  mauvaise  honte,  he  soon  carried 
away  the  audience.  But  when  Old  Priuli 
went  off  and  Pierre  came  on  like  a  fiery 
meteor,  all  red,  a  thrill  ran  through  all 
the  benches.  Could  Deborah  believe  her 
eyes  —  she  did  not  for  some  time  recognise 
Just ;  but  Obady  she  knew  at  once  —  and  by 
degrees  certain  past  difficulties  grew  clearer 
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and  clearer.  Now  she  understood  why  it 
was  he  used  to  stamp  his  feet  and  fold  his 
arms;  the  reason  for  his  friendship  to 
dogs,  besides  their  being  honest  creatures, 
became  revealed ;  there  was  that  mysterious 
place,  the  Rialto,  where  Obady  used  to  take 
his  evening  walk  of  meditation  before  her 
eyes.  But  where  did  he  obtain  that  fine 
dress  ?  This  was  a  riddle  which  prevented 
her  following  the  action  of  the  play  with 
comfort.  The  cloak  particularly  fascinated 
her  attention ;  she  thought  the  colour  pe- 
culiar, and  by  straining  her  eyes  she 
actually  made  out  the  mystery  of  its  com- 
position !  Could  it  be,  and  yet  it  must  be, 
the  missing  shawl.  Turning  to  her  mother 
as  Pierre  was  going  off,  after  making  the 
appointment  to  talk  of  previous  mischief, 
she  hardly  observed  that  the  poor  dear  lady 
was  in  a  state  of  perfect  ecstasy.  Could 
this  be  the  placid,  passive,  and  ordinarily 
dull  Mrs.  Mathews  —  her  eyes  glowing 
through  moisture,  her  breast  heaving — a 
being  whom  a  painter  might  have  placed  in 
the  foreground  of  a  transfiguration  ! 

''  Oh !  is  it  not  beautiful,  Deborah  ?"       - 
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"You  observed  it,  Mamma?" 

"Oh!  did  I  not!" 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  my  shawl !  " 

Mrs.  Mathews  gave  a  broad  vacant  look 
of  want  of  comprehension. 

"  It  is  my  shawl  turned  into  a  cloak,  I  am 
sure ! " 

The  absorbed  Mrs.  Mathews  worked  her 
shoulders  impatiently. 

What  voice  is  this  which  pronounces 
words  familiar  to  Deborah's  ear  — 

"Lead  me,  lead  me,  my  virgins, 
To  that  kind  voice." 

Really  it  is  the  same  little  lady  in  black 

satin  who,  upon  an  evening  between  dusk 

and  light,  had  frightened  Deborah  in  her 

bed-room — who  can  that  little  lady  be  ? 

"  Cicely,  do  you  know  anything  about 
her?" 

Cicely's  eyes  looked  consciousness,  al- 
though, under  pretext  of  not  disturbing 
the  audience,  her  tongue  said  nothing  but 
"hush." 

So  Cicely  has  been  in  the  plot,  thought 
Deborah  to  herself —  a  piece  of  impertinence 
upon  the  part  of  a  little  young  sister,  which 
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added  to  the  discomfort  occasioned  by  sus- 
picions of  another  kind. 

There  was  another  mamma  who  mani- 
fested great  pleasure,  although  not  of  the 
same  kind.  This  was  the  mother  of  Julia, 
who  could  not  help  being  affected  by  her 
child's  transports  of  delight,  which,  under 
due  control  whenever  any  other  actor  than 
Pierre  was  on  the  stage,  rose  to  the  highest 
enthusiasm  whenever  he  appeared,  with  his 
bold  manner,  fine  sentiments,  and  brilliant 
costume.  How  she  did,  despite  of  well-bred 
hints,  clap  her  hands  and  encourage  ap- 
plause ;  and  how  the  actors  did  warm  and 
play  better  than  before ! 

There  was  another  mamma,  and  she  the 
one  most  judiciously  happy.  That  was  the 
mamma  in  the  great  yellow  turban,  which, 
to  the  inconvenienced  juvenile  behind,  ap- 
peared to  be  an  excited  monster  that  would 
not  keep  quiet ;  —  if  it  would  only  stay  in 
one  position  —  if  it  would  only  fall  off — if 
it  would  catch  fire,  and  oblige  the  lady  to 
be  removed  in  hysterics !  Whatever  was  the 
nature  of  the  turbaned  lady's  (the  juvenile 
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thought  her  a  downright  Turk)  observations 
to  the  gentleman  in  spectacles  who  sat 
beside  her,  he  was  observed  to  rise  after  the 
first  act  and  disappear  behind  the  curtain. 
This  allowed  more  room  and  a  shifting  of 
position,  which  moved  the  turban  to  the 
right  of  the  juvenile,  who  could  see  the  rest 
of  the  performance  with  satisfaction. 

In  the  next  act  a  deep  voice  could  be 
heard  whispering  from  the  side  scenes.  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  gentleman  in  spectacles. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Mr.  Maltheson.  Yea, 
what  could  not  that  wearer  of  the  yellow 
turban  do?  She  had  converted  the  political 
economist,  the  Malthusian,  the  positivist, 
the  abhorrer  of  stage  plays,  and  ultra  Utili- 
tarian, with  his  strict  educational  views, 
into  a  stage  prompter!  Mrs.  Maltheson's 
quick  eye  had  observed  an  occasional  hitch, 
and  her  sharp  ear  had  divined  the  cause. 
The  prompter  was  a  blunderer ;  she  pressed 
her  husband  into  the  service ;  and  excel- 
lently well  he  performed  his  part,  never 
taking  his  eye  off  the  book,  and  giving 
the  cue  with  his  usual  matter-of-fact  pre- 
cision. 
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Lacly  Softworth  sat  in  deep  and  rapt 
attention.  She  was  pleased  with  the  spec- 
tacle, and  amazed  at  the  grace  and  talent 
exhibited  by  such  young  candidates  for 
fame.  As  Mr.  Lush  and  Mr.  Samson  Shep- 
herd occupied  places  immediately  behind 
her,  she  could  hear  their  conversation  be* 
tween  the  acts,  which  interested  her  on 
other  accounts.  She  was  curious  to  hear 
the  young  preacher  criticise  a  play,  and 
still  more  curious  to  hear  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Lush,  of  whose  malady  she  had  heard, 
but  with  whom  she  had  never  conversed, 
although  they  had  been  introduced. 

As  Just  and  Obady  had  been  successively 
recognised,  Edward  was  prepared  to  see  his 
own  protege,  the  infant  prodigy,  figure  in 
some  part,  but  was  startled  when  he  dis- 
covered that  he  and  Belvidera  were  the 
same.  He  listened  as  one  listens  to  music, 
that  is  to  say,  the  mind  pursued  its  own 
independent  train  of  thought,  assisted  rather 
than  impeded  by  the  melody  with  which 
the  ears  are  filled,  and  as  if  the  mind  itself 
had  become  attuned  and  was  moving  on 
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its  own  way,  like  a  heavenly  body  in  its 
harmonised  sphere.  How  was  it  that  the 
artistic  creature,  who  was  pouring  forth 
Otway's  tender  language  with  such  true 
feeling  and  proper  appreciation,  had  been  a 
little  while  before  a  sort  of  outcast  sur- 
rounded by  privation  and  vice, — steeped  in 
ignorance  ?  And  yet,  peradventure,  the  ima- 
ginative faculties  had  been  touched  and 
wakened  even  by  the  low  performances  in 
which  he  had  been  made  to  take  part. 
Could  it  be  that  he,  poor  slighted  Edward, 
unfit  as  he  was  deemed  to  be  trusted  alone, 
had  brought  out  the  faculties  of  another? 
Could  it  be  that  his  veiled  eye  had  dis- 
cerned the  rough  jewel,  and  that  his 
feeble  hand  had  polished  it  and  prepared  it 
for  those  flashings  which  were  captivating 
the  eyes  of  these  people  about  him,  brought 
up  with  all  advantages  ?  How  he  should 
like  to  relieve  his  breast  by  talking  to  some- 
body like  a  Singleton !  Happily  there  is 
one  beside  him  of  the  right  sort ;  a  true 
man,  Samson  Shepherd ;  and  it  was  the  latter 
who  opened  the  conversation. 
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"  Well,  it  is  all  very  pleasant.  What 
clever  little  people  they  are !  Some  say 
that  theatres  are  not  proper  places  to  go  to, 
yet  this  is  not  a  bad  place,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  eiFect.  Look  at  the  innocent  delight 
of  that  little  girl,  Mr.  Lush,  and  do  you  see 
how  some  elderly  people  too  are  affected  ? 
Look  at  your  friend  Mrs.  Mathews." 

*'  Positively,  Mr.  Shepherd,  she  is  not 
the  same  person.  If  I  were  a  doctor  I 
should  prescribe  occasional  visits  to  the 
theatre.     They  would  do  her  good." 

"  Lady  Soft  worth  too  sees  no  harm  in 
all  this  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Shepherd,  I  see  a 
great  deal  of  good." 

"  They  are  all  in  earnest.  Lady  Soft- 
worth — in  rightdown  earnest;  and  I  love 
that.  They  have  evidently  studied  their 
parts ;  and  it  is  something  to  make  young 
people  study  —  that  is,  to  exercise  their 
faculties  upon  a  worthy  subject,  which  I 
take  human  nature  to  be." 

"  Besides,"  observed  Lady  Softworth, 
"  they  must  study  expression  of  no  vulgar 
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kind,  and  recite  fine  poetry  in  a  suitable 
manner  ;  thus  elevating  the  taste,  and  exer- 
cising discrimination  in  the  choice  of  words, 
and  the  tongue  and  ear  in  harmony." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ed^vard,  "  it  is  an  exercise 
on  that  beautiful  thing  we  call  art ;  which 
tnay  be  defined  the  visible  image  of  mental 
conception  put  forth  in  beauty ;  for  art 
Inust  show  forth  not  a  bare  idea,  but  one 
clothed  in  radiant  garments.  Poetry,  paint- 
ing, music,  must  alike  be  harmonious.  Art 
must  not  appeal  to  the  judgment  alone — it 
must  excite  emotion ;  and  if  it  fails  in  that, 
it  is  no  longer  art.  These  little  actors  have 
moved  us." 

"  AVell,  Sir,  we  were  prepared  to  be 
moved.  The  child  that  first  walks  observes 
the  beholders  with  the  joy  of  a  race  horse 
darting  past  the  winning-post.  Ah!  you 
smile.  Lady  Soft  worth,  at  so  strange  an 
illustration  in  the  mouth  of  a  preacher." 

"  I  love  a  race  horse  myself  too  well  not 
to  enjoy  the  illustration.  But  the  curtain 
rises." 

The  curtain  rose  for  the  after-piece,  the 
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"  Children  in  the  Wood."  The  part  of  the 
honest  carpenter,  Walter,  was  played  by  an 
officer,  a  young  lieutenant  who,  having  taken 
a  liking  to  Obady  at  the  riding-school,  had 
made  his  acquaintance ;  and  hearing  about 
the  play,  desired  to  be  permitted  to  join, 
upon  the  condition  that  his  weakness  should 
not  be  betrayed,  and  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  observe  strict  incog,  A  strange 
person  gave  variety  to  the  entertainment; 
and  as  he  played  his  part  well,  and  was 
evidently  a  gentleman,  all  were  anxious  to 
find  out  who  he  was,  and  could  not,  for 
Obady  kept  his  promise. 

If  Deborah  had  been  surprised  at  the 
apparition  of  Obady  in  red  and  in  suspected 
plunder,  what  must  not  her  feelings  have 
been  when  she  recognised  Cicely  as  one  of 
the  Children  in  the  Wood !  Cicely,  who 
had  sat  by  her  side  until  the  tragedy  was 
over,  and  who,  taking  advantage  of  her 
endeavours  to  bring  her  Mamma  from 
ecstasy  to  consultation  on  the  subject  of  the 
cloak,  had  slipped  away ;  and  there  she  was, 
another  infant  prodigy,  without  her  leave. 
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'  Master  Jerry  in  his  old  familiar  part  was 
quite  at  home.  He  was  in  high  spirits. 
His  success  in  Belvidera — the  compliments 
paid  to  him,  the  superior  company  of  which 
he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  a  conspicu- 
ous member,  and  the  elegant  audience, 
raised  the  little  hero's  heart  to  the  most 
dazzling  heights  of  this  sublunary  world. 
Besides,  his  experience  gave  him  somewhat 
the  importance  of  a  master.  Miss  Cicely 
was  in  a  great  degree  his  pupil,  and  he  at 
times  set  the  Lieutenant  right,  and  gave 
him  the  word  of  theatrical  command.  He 
was  the  only  one  properly  up  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  stage.  The  ''  house  "  was  ac- 
cordingly in  an  uproar  of  delight.  Edward 
was  fascinated  with  his  protege,  and  Mrs. 
Mathews  enchanted  with  Cicely  ;  even  De- 
borah, after  she  had  satisfied  her  mind  that 
no  little  article  of  her  own  choice  wearing- 
apparel  had  been  metamorphosed  for  pro- 
fane stage  purposes  would  have  yielded 
herself  up  to  the  pleasure  every  one  else 
enjoyed,  if  she  could  only  have  got  over 
the  painful  sense  of  not  having  been  con- 
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suited, — as  if  she  were  nobody,  or  if  anybody, 
an  ogress  that  would  have  made  mincemeat 
of  the  plans  of  these  Children  in  the  Wood, 
if  not  of  the  babes  themselves.  It  was  in 
this  child's  part  that  Edward  could  best 
judge  by  comparison  of  the  improvement 
that  had  taken  place  in  Jerry  since  he  had 
witnessed  his  former  appearance  in  the 
same  piece.  How  delighted  the  more  was 
Edward  when  he  heard  Mr.  Shepherd  ex- 
press the  thoughts  that  were  passing 
through  his  own  mind  !  — 

"It  is  wonderful,  it  is  most  gratifying, 
Mr.  Lush,  to  witness  the  improvement  that 
has  been  eifected  in  the  dear  little  fellow 
since  that  summer's  evening  at  Richmond. 
Are  not  the  ways  of  Providence  mysterious  ? 
There  was  I,  meaning  to  do  good  by  inter- 
ference, with  the  view  to  prevent  what  I 
ignorantly  considered  a  bad  example.  Yes, 
Lady  Softworth,  I  assure  you  that,  had  I  been 
listened  to,  that  poor  dear  boy  who  delights 
you  by  his  manifest  genius,  would  now  be 
steeped  in  vicious  surroundings,  and  by  this 
time,  perhaps,  destroyed  by  bad  example." 
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"  You,  Mr.  Shepherd,  do  \vrong !  allow 
me  to  say  it  is  the  only  question  I  would 
venture  to  dispute  with  you/' 

"  Lady  Soft  worth,  we  are  all  erring ;  we 
think  we  reach  perfection  as  soon  as  we 
succeed  in  binding  ourselves  within  some 
narrow  rules,  and  fancy  our  consistency  as 
well  as  our  virtue  at  stake  if  we  depart 
from  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  more 
delicate  penetration,  or  the  free  if  not 
purer  impulse  of  Mr.  Lush  upon  that  occa- 
sion, even  I,  the  presumptuous  preacher, 
might  have  caused  the  loss  of  a  precious 
creature." 

"  My  dear  Sir,''  said  Mr.  Lush,  "  you 
must  not  do  injustice  by  attributing  credit 
to  me  I  do  not  deserve,  and  accusing  your- 
self unjustly.  I  was  not  actuated  by  such 
high  and  worthy  motives  as  you  seem  to 
assume,  nor  moved  by  those  lofty  impulses 
which  stand  in  their  place.  I  sought  to 
gratify  a  whim,  a  taste,  a  fancy — I  know 
not  what ;  and,  if  the  result  has  been  good, 
then  do  I  indeed  receive  an  endowment  of 
happiness  I  do  not  merit." 
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"  Really,  gentlemen,  I  must  say  that  the 
present  is  rather  an  occasion  for  rejoicings 
than  self-reproaches." 

"  I  am  told,  Lady  Softworth,"  resumed 
Edward, — "  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me 
for  betraying  another  charming  confidence, 
• — that  the  hero  of  the  tragedy  is  indebted  to 
yourself  for  much  of  that  perfection  of 
manner  with  which  we  have  been  all 
struck." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all !  Justin  Forbes  is  a  noble 
little  fellow." 

The  curtain  rises  for  the  final  act. 

Mrs.  Masterman  had  taken  Julia  home, 
because  she  cried  too  much  when  Pierre 
was  stabbed  on  the  wheel  by  Jaffier,  to  save 
him  by  a  quick  death  from  a  slow  one  by 
torture — an  explanation  which  afforded  her 
iio  comfort : — and  it  was  Julia's  bed  hour, 
and  her  mamma  was  a  lady  of  precise  ways, 
opposed  to  the  derangement  of  regular  hours. 
So  Cicely,  when  she  looked  for  her  ap- 
plause, who  had  so  much  cheered  Obady, 
missed  the  bright  face  and  the  curling 
hair,  shaking  out  their  clusters  to  the  cur- 
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rent  of  ethereal  joy.  But  was  she  not  com- 
pensated when  she  saw  her  mother  again 
delighted,  and  no  longer  the  poor  moping 
mother,  but  a  beaming  being  in  her  right 
element  of  quick  sensation  ?  And  there  was 
Just,  the  rogue,  whose  part  being  played,  sat 
as  one  of  the  audience  in  disguise,  but  she 
found  him  out,  and  how  he  did  applaud  her ! 
Let  us  step  behind  the  scenes,  for  the  sake 
of  making  acquaintance  with  a  person  who 
possessed  the  happy  knack  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  everybody,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent ;  for  Mr.  Pilcher  was  none  of 
your  particular  characters,  but  a  free  and 
easy  gentleman,  just  turned  of  man's  estate. 
Yet  he  looked  any  age  the  beholder  might 
choose  to  assign  him,  from  the  twenty-one 
years  that  were  properly  his,  to  any  other 
number  within  as  many  more  at  least.  His 
figure  indeed  was  tall  and  light,  and  his 
face  thin  and  pale.  His  hair  was  of  a  pale- 
reddish  hue,  and,  from  the  numerous 
freckles  that  contrasted  with  the  general 
paleness  of  his  face,  one  might  have  supposed 
that  it  had  partially  dissolved  into  the  skin. 
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His  dress  was  what  is  called  seedy,  but  the 
flowers  so  running  to  seed  must  have  been 
very  showy  when  in  perfection.  Although  the 
season  was  far  advanced  into  the  winter  he 
wore  his  white  summer  hat,  turned  up  with 
green,  to  which  he  carelessly  made  allusion 
as  the  colour  necessary  for  his  eyes,  which 
suffered  from  his  studies.  Perhaps  it 
was  for  the  same  reason  that  his  coat 
and  waistcoat  were  of  the  same  hue,  but 
with  more  variety  of  shade  than  when 
they  issued  from  the  tailor's  hands.  Time 
and  weather  seemed  to  have  dealt  hard  with 
Mr.  Pilcher's  favourite  dye.  A  bright  blue 
neck-cloth,  whether  it  became  him  or  not, 
proved  at  least  that  he  was  ready  to  do  full 
justice  to  his  person  by  as  much  decoration 
as  his  means  would  afford.  How  Mr.  Pil- 
cher,  a  perfect  stranger,  had  been  able  to 
obtain  admission  behind  the  scenes,  in  defi- 
ance of  strict  orders  to  the  contrary,  was  a 
question  hardly  asked,  seeing  that  the  place 
seemed  to  belong  to  him.  He  spoke  to 
everybody  with  such  easy  familiarity  that 
every   one   supposed    him    the    particular 
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friend  of  his  next  neighbour.  He  adminis- 
tered instruction  to  the  different  performers 
with  an  imposing  superiority  which  was 
irresistible,  and  applied  criticism  with  the 
air  of  a  master.  Each  one  seemed  to  appeal 
to  Mr.  Pilcher,  he  knew  not  why,  and  to 
be  guided  by  his  directions,  he  knew  not 
wherefore.  He  penetrated  the  young  Lieu- 
tenant's incog,  with  a  confidential  commu- 
nication which  challenged  reciprocity.  He 
too  was  an  incog.  —  an  incog,  of  the  "  Cornu- 
copian."  The  Editor  appeared  to  set  value 
upon  his  trifling  little  things,  he  did  not 
know  why,  —  and  as  he  paid  liberally  for 
them  it  was  not  his  business  to  inquire. 
"When  Mr.  Maltheson  did  him  the  honour  to 
consult  him  privately  upon  the  getting  up 
of  this  performance,  although  he  might 
have  trusted  to  his  own  judgment  in  such 
matters,  yet,  owing  perhaps  to  over-refined 
fastidiousness,  or  a  delicacy  of  conscientious 
scruple,  he  did  postpone  his  advice  until  he 
had  consulted  with  his  friends,  the  Kembles, 
and  notwithstanding  their  supreme  skill,  he 
went  farther,  and  talked  the  matter  over  with 
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a  certain  great  author — oli,  a  very  great  man 
indeed,  whose  name  he  would  not  mention  for 
the  present,  as  he  was  a  sensitive  creature. 

"You  know.  Captain,  what  these  great 
authors  are.  View  me  round  and  touch  me 
not,  you  know.  However,  the  machinery 
was  set  going,  and  it  moved  pretty  well, 
I  do  believe,  Captain." 

Mr.  Pilcher  paid  his  most  marked  atten- 
tions to  Obady.  With  Just  he  had  been 
unsuccessful.  Just  seemed  to  shrink  from 
him  instinctively,  as  he  thought.  This  was 
partly  true,  but  Mr.  Pilcher  had  not  heard 
how  Belvidera  had,  in  one  of  her  moments 
of  tender  confidence,  imparted  to  Jaffier 
the  secret  that  "  yon  chap  was  a  humbug." 
Jerry's  previous  wanderings  had  been  fre- 
quently crossed  by  persons  of  Mr.  Pilcher's 
appearance — people  who  hang  loosely  about 
theatres,  as  they  do  about  society  in  gene- 
ral, living  by  ways  and  means,  with 
manners  that  might  have  been  good,  if  not 
spoiled  by  a  certain  subservient  audacity, 
rendered  necessary  for  ephemeral  successes 
depending  upon  a  union  of  adroit  flattery 
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and  affected  independence,  and  talents  of 
no  mean  order  had  they  been  cultivated  to 
proper  uses.  It  required  an  eye  familiarised 
with  such  characters  to  penetrate  through 
the  burnish  of  originally  good  breeding 
into  the  blackguardism  that  was  eating 
through  the  already  damaged  coating  ;  and 
Jerry  had  seen  such  people  before,  and  was 
now  happily  above  the  necessity  of  Mr. 
Pilcher's  patronage. 

During  the  course  of  the  tragedy  Mr. 
Pilcher  put  up  young  Mr.  Mathews,  as 
he  half-respectfuUy,  half-paternally  called 
Obady,  to  some  "  points "  which,  as  they 
told  well,  served  to  raise  the  strange  gen-- 
tleman,  hardly  any  longer  a  stranger,  very 
high  in  his  estimation,  and  what  completed 
the  pupil's  regard  was  his  instructor's  ex- 
treme modesty.  The  points  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  to  suggest  were  no  invention 
of  his,  he  wished  they  were  —  but  his  was 
not  an  original  genius  ;  all  he  could  make 
pretensions  to  was  some  power  of  observa- 
tion, which  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  at  large,  and  the  stage 
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in  particular,  had  perhaps  sharpened.  He 
had  seen  all  the  great  actors  of  the  day  in 
their  best  parts.  As  for  Pierre,  he  had  off 
his  intimate  friend,  Charles, — the  great 
Charles — by  heart.  Indeed  !  What  would 
not  Obady  give  to  see  the  great  man  whom 
Mr.  Pilcher  was  privileged  to  call  by  his 
Christian  name,  and  of  whom  he  had  heard 
so  much.  "  See  him,  my  dear  Sir  !  You  shall 
see  him,  not  only  on  the  stage,  where  he 
shines  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  but 
at  breakfast.  Now  don't  hold  your  chains 
in  that  way.  My  friend,  the  great  tragedian, 
would  suffer  to  see  the  slightest  deviation 
from  perfect  art.  You  hold  them  so.  Why, 
you  are  a  picture — an  historical  portrait 
stepped  out  of  its  frame.  Where  shall  we 
sup  after  the  theatre,  and,  as  you  so  ad- 
mirably expressed  it,  '  talk  of  precious  mis- 
chief?' "  Obady  was  ashamed  to  avow  his 
ignorance  of  so  simple  an  art  as  that  of 
supper  eating,  and  still  more  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  his  want  of  means,  so  he  tried 
to  excuse  himself.  But  Mr.  Pilcher  saw  how 
the  land  lay.    "  Father  stingy,  eh  ?    Mustn't 
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give  way  too  much  to  the  old  gentleman's 
prejudices."  Obady  didn't.  "  That's  right." 
Did  Mr.  Mathews,  jun.,  think  his  friend 
the  Captain  would  stand  some  oysters  and 
ale  ?  Young  Mr.  Mathews  had  never  tried 
him.  Better  begin.  Not  this  evening,  as 
he  should  be  obliged  to  escort  his  mother 
and  sisters  home.  Was  that  his  mother 
in  the  yellow  turban  ?  Obady  frowned. 
"  Oh !  what  a  goose  I  am  not  to  have  re- 
cognised a  certain  editress  —  you  know  we 
have  little  transactions  together  ?  "  ^'  In- 
deed !  "  ^'  Tes,  a  book  to  review."  ''  You 
review  books  ?  that  must  be  hard."  "  Pooh ! 
nothing  so  easy."  Mr.  Pilcher  would  put 
Obady  up  to  it  in  five  minutes.  Yes,  ex- 
plain it  all  in  a  word,  but  it  was  a  big 
one  —  a  jaw-breaker,  a  speciosity.  Yes, 
make-believe,  which  is  small  change  for 
the  word.  Oh  !  he  Avould  put  him  in  the 
way  of  paying  for  oyster  suppers  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  "  Ah  !  now  I  see  your  sister. 
She  is  so  like  you!  "  "  What,  Deborah!" 
"  Oh,  that's  her  name,  is  it  ?  Deborah  ? — 
beautiful  girl !    You  are  a  handsome  family. 
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What  a  lovely  creature  is  Miss  Deborah, 
and  such  a  sweet,  amiable  expression  of 
face !  You  will  introduce  me,  won't 
you  ?  "  This  was  too  much  for  Obady,  who 
laughed  outright.  "  Between  ourselves,  she's 
a  vixen."  "  Well,  I  love  frankness.  Ha  ! 
ha !  good.  Positively,  as  Miss  Deborah  is 
a  vixen,  she  must  find  her  way  home  with- 
out you,  for  this  one  night,  by  particular 
desire.  A  snug  place,  not  far  off.  Come, 
say  yes,  and  I'll  invite  the  Captain.  Come 
with  me." 

"  Captain,  will  you  do  me  and  my 
young  friend,  Mr.  Mathews,  jun.,  the  ho- 
nour to  accept  a  little  refreshment  after  the 
labours  of  the  play  ?  Don't  mean  to  be 
facetious  on  so  slight  an  acquaintance  ;  but 
play  of  this  kind  is  no  joke.  It  is  rather 
a  very  serious  business,  and,  I  must  say,  has 
been  treated  as  such ;  most  nobly  and  ad- 
mirably, Captain.  Pray  do  not  deny  us 
this  little  gratification,"  and  the  good- 
natured  young  Lieutenant  complied. 

It  was  a  snug  little  tavern  to  which 
Mr.  Pilcher  conducted  his  new  acquain- 
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tances,  and  the  little  parlour  where,  upon 
Mr.  Pilcher's  request  for  a  private  room, 
they  were  conducted,  was  very  cosy  and 
demure,  as  a  place  of  quiet,  intellectual  en- 
joyment ought,  in  Mr.  Pilcher's  opinion,  to  be. 
When  the  landlord  presented  himself  he  was 
asked  what  was  ready  cooked  in  the  house, 
upon  which  he  suggested  different  dainties, 
at  each  of  which  the  Captain  only  shook  his 
head.  The  Captain  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
one  idea.  He  had  set  that  one  idea  on 
oysters,  and  nothing  else  would  he  have. 

''  Don't  touch  kidneys.  Captain?"  The 
Captain  shook  his  head.  Obady  too  thought 
oysters  capital  things  for  supper,  they  were 
so  refreshing  to  a  hero  who  had  lately  been 
rescued  from  the  rack,  after  having  de- 
claimed for  two  hours.  Mr.  Pilcher  always 
looked  so  easy  and  good-humoured  that  no 
one  could  have  detected  the  little  disappoint- 
ment he  suffered  at  his  military  friend's 
refusal  to  join  with  him  in  a  hot  supper. 
Mr.  Boniface  should,  at  all  events^  bring 
in  a  bottle  of  his  best  old  port,  his  very 
best,  of  which  when  the  last  of  the  few 
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remaining  dozens  were  gone,  the  requiem 
might  be  chaunted  of  the  last  best  bottle  in 
the  world.  "  We  call  all  landlords  Boniface, 
my  dear  young  friend,  you  know  the  reason, 
of  course  ?  Well,  our  excellent  friend,  whom 
for  the  present  I  shall  call  Captain  Incog., 
he  will  tell  you." 

"  We  may  say  he  is  an  historical  cha- 
racter, Mr.  Pilcher." 

"'  There  was  a  pope  of  that  name,  I 
know,"  says  Obady,  resolutely. 

"  Yery  good,  very  good,  my  young  faceti- 
ous friend,  — very  good  ;"  and  Mr.  Pilcher 
laughed  as  if  Obady  had  uttered  a  witticism. 

"  Boniface  shall  be  his  holiness  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Mr.  Pilcher ;  the  joke  may  be 
harmless,  but " 

"  But  you  do  not  approve  of  it ;  very 
well  —  very  good,  my  dear  Sir,  I  respect  the 
delicacy  of  your  scruples.  I  am  a  light- 
hearted  fellow,  I  know,  who  is  not  always 
sufficiently  guarded  in  what  he  says.  The 
Boniface  of  whom  we  speak,  my  dear  young 
friend,  was  not  the  excellent  pope  of  that 
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name.  He  was  a  character  in  a  play,  which 
you  will  probably  read  one  of  these  days." 

"  I  am  old  enough  to  read  and  under- 
stand any  play,"  observed  Obady,  hurt  at 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  reflexion  upon 
his  youth  and  inexperience. 

^'  Boniface  is  the  landlord  in  the  ^  Beaux 
Stratagem,' "  said  the  young  Lieutenant,  with 
his  apparently  usual  directness  of  purpose. 

"  'Beaux  Stratagem,'  you  know  by  whom?" 
asked  Pilcher.  Obady  did  not  know  by 
whom,  and  was  vexed  at  ignorance  of  which, 
being  ashamed  to  confess  it,  he  threw  the 
fault  on  his  father,  who  would  not  allow 
playbooks  into  the  house. 

"  An  old  Priuli,"  said  the  facetious 
Pilcher,  laughing  at  any  excuse  for  giving 
vent  to  his  light-hearted  gaiety  and  inno- 
cent animal  spirits. 

The  wine  was  indeed  very  good.  It  was 
quite  impossible  that  the  main  ingredient  of 
such  wine  could  be  logwood.  The  price, 
half  a  guinea  a  bottle,  would  alone  bring 
conviction  to  any  palate.  If  young  Mr. 
Mathews'  intellectual  manhood  had  not  been 
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regarded  with  such  sufficient  veneration,  he 
was  yet  treated  on  a  footing  of  respectful 
equality  in  the  matter  of  the  last  of  the 
old  port. 

One  bottle  more,  only  one,  really.  It 
was  not  every  night  that  such  friends 
met  —  not  every  night  that  a  tragedy 
was  played  in  a  style  to  recall  the  golden 
days  of  the  drama,  which  he  thought  was 
setting  in  a  flood  of  sunshine,  to  be  sure ; 
but  a  bright  young  star  was  rising,  whose 
pathway  in  the  theatrical  hemisphere  was 
guided  by  one  of  sound  judgment  and  pure 
taste,  himself  a  star,  in  case  he  did  not 
prefer  the  glories  of  Mars  to  those  of 
Thespis.  He  would  propose  a  toast,  in 
which,  he  was  sure,  the  man  of  war  would 
join,  when  it  was  to  the  youngest  child  of 
the  drama.  Yes,  he  would  propose  "  the 
health  of  Obadiah  Mathews,  Esq.,"  and 
would  connect  his  name  with  success  to 
the  British  stage,  of  which  he  was  the  rising 
Atlas,  but  positively  they  would  not  drink 
such  a  toast  in  less  than  a  bumper.  "  Land- 
lord, another  bottle." 
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The  second  bottle  being  thus  carried,  in 
the  face  of  military  opposition,  by  stratagem 
and  storm,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The 
bottle  was  drunk,  and  then  our  light-hearted 
friend  su2:o:ested,  in  a  half  indifferent  sort 
of  way,  a  game  of  cards.  Obady  sprang 
with  delight  at  the  proposal,  but  the  young 
Lieutenant  seemed  only  to  grow  more  stolid 
and  resolute.  He  shook  his  head,  with  a 
glance  from  Pilcher  to  Obady,  which  the 
latter  truly  interpreting,  felt  the  more  hurt 
at  the  idea  that  his  tender  years  should  be 
thought  to  require  such  patronising  protec- 
tion. Obady,  excited  with  wine,  rang  for  the 
landlord,  whom  he  saluted  as  Mr.  Boniface, 
a  freedom  to  which  the  latter  seemed  ac- 
customed. He  Avas  not  a  jolly-looking  land- 
lord, for  his  face,  although  florid,  was  not 
fresh.  The  colour  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
baked  in,  and  his  smile  was  so  cold  and 
constant  that  it  looked  like  petrifaction. 
When  Obady,  confounding  his  own  his- 
torical reminiscence  with  his  recent  infor- 
mation concerning  Boniface,  desired  "his 
holiness    to    bring    in   cards,"  the    latter 
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gurgled  a  husky  chuckle,  which  was  no 
doubt  meant  for  a  laugh  that  some  wicked 
imp  had  choked  on  its  way  up.  But  before 
Boniface  could  bring  the  cards  the  Lieu- 
tenant rose  and  would  go  away,  whereupon 
Mr.  Pilcher  called  for  the  bill,  and,  produ- 
cing a  bank-note,  desired  landlord  to  bring 
change  for  fifty  pounds,  which  the  landlord 
regretted  he  had  not  at  command,  as  his 
wife,  who  kept  the  key,  had  gone  to  bed. 
But  it  was  no  matter,  he  would  trust  Mr. 
Pilcher  for  more  than  that  would  be  ;  and 
yet  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  should  have 
a  heavy  bill  to  pay  in  the  morning,  and  it 
was  for  that  very  best  old  port,  but  no 
matter.  "  Yes,  it  is  matter,  very  great 
matter,  Mr.  Boniface,  that  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious citizen  like  you  should  be  put  to 
inconvenience  by  a  mere  walking  gentle- 
man like  me,  who  has  got  nothing  to  do 
but  live  upon  the  accumulated  savings 
of  his  ancestors,  and  who  probably,  from 
his  light-heartedness  and  criminal  thought- 
lessness, will  leave  nothing  for  his  pos- 
terity.    Mr.  Boniface,  you  shall  keep  the 
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fifty  pounds,  upon  my  honour,  the  un- 
tainted honour  of  the  Pilchers,  you  shall, 
and  pay  me  back  the  change  at  your  earliest 
convenience." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  making  any 
difficulty  about  so  trifling  a  matter,"  ob- 
served the  Lieutenant,  taking  out  his  purse 
and  paying  the  bill,  while  Obady,  opening 
out  the  note  which  Pilcher  had  laid  carefully 
folded  upon  the  table,  read  "  Bank  of 
Fashion."  Pilcher  snatched  it  out  of  his 
hands,  observing,  "  You  cannot  read  clearly 
after  so  many  glasses  of  the  very  best  old 
port,"  and  restored  the  flash  note  to  his 
purse. 

As  it  was  so  late  the  two  gentlemen  saw 
Obady  home  to  the  door,  at  which  he  had 
never  knocked  before  at  so  late  an  hour. 

As  Mr.  Lush  conducted  the  ladies  home 
from  the  Maltheson  theatre  in  a  carriage 
which  comfortably  held  the  party,  Obady's 
protection  was  not  so  much  needed  as 
he  chose  to  insinuate  to  Mr.  Pilcher ;  yet 
his  disappearance  did  not  improve  De- 
borah's temper,  tried  as  it  had  been  by  the 
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mysterious  cloak,  and  Cicely's  disingenuous 
artifice,  which,  considering  the  years  of 
that  sly  little  sister,  who  had  played  a  stage 
part  without  previously  acquainting  her 
family,  augured  ill  for  her  future  life 
and  character.  Mr.  Mathews  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  it  was  settled  that  every 
one  else  should  go  to  bed  too.  Deborah 
said  she  would  wait  up  for  her  brother, 
who,  of  course,  could  not  be  expected  to 
remain  out  long.  Before  Jerry  had  left 
Mr.  Edward's  room,  in  which  he  passed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  every  night  —  a  well 
spent  quarter  of  an  hour — Deborah  glided 
into  the  boys'  room,  and  searched  it  all 
through  with  a  swiftness  and  noiseless  faci- 
lity that  might  best  be  compared  to  the 
movements  of  a  wild  American  Indian 
when  tracking  his  prey  through  the  woods. 
Her  exercise  of  these  fine  qualities  was 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  what  she 
sought  —  the  border  of  the  missing  shawl ! 
She  did  not  take  it  from  the  back  of  the 
drawer  in  which  it  lay,  but  restoring  every- 
thing to  its  place  closed  the  drawer  quietly. 
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Passing  Cicely^s  room  slie  heard  her 
mother's  voice. 

Her  mother  was  on  her  knees,  pouring 
out  a  sweet  rapturous  thanksgiving  to  the 
Father  of  all,  who  had  graciously  blessed 
her  with  such  children  as  Obady  and  Cicely, 
as  full  of  talent  as  they  were  of  goodness. 
How  strange  this  appeared  to  the  listening 
Deborah !  How  could  plays  lead  to  piety, 
and  to  such  strange  eloquence  of  expres- 
sion ?  She  had  half  a  mind  to  go  in  and 
pray  too  for  the  conversion  of  the  little 
rogue,  of  whose  guilt  she  had  such  convin- 
cing proof;  but  she  did  not  like  to  com- 
promise her  brother,  who  must  have  been 
an  accessory,  at  least,  after  the  fact.  She 
would,  while  waiting  for  Obady's  return, 
take  time  for  consideration. 

Obady,  as  the  reader  has  already  learned 
for  himself,  allowed  her  ample  time  to  in- 
dulge her  "  maiden  meditation  fancy  free." 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

*'  Really,  my  dear  Miss  Bond,  this  is  too 
kind ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Shepherd,  as  the 
street  door  fleAV  open  while  he  was  trying 
the  latch-key  with  gentleness.  "  You  know 
how  I  requested  that  no  one  should  be  dis- 
turbed upon  my  account.'' 

"  But,  my  dear  Sir,  is  that  all  you  under- 
stand of  female  curiosity  ?  We  want  to 
hear  all  about  the  play  and  the  company, 
mother  and  I  —  don't  we,  Mother  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  do." 

"  Then  why  did  you  refuse  to  come  and 
see,  as  you  always  see  with  eyes,  for  your 
mother  and  yourself  together  ?  " 

"Ah !  you  know,  Mr.  Shepherd,  when  one 
settles  down  into  stay-at-home  habits  — 
the  barnacles  stick  and  spread  so  fast  that 
the  poor  vessel,  if  it  does  put  to  sea,  can- 
not sail." 
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"  Come,  Janet,  you  must  not  be  making 
yourself  an  old  woman  before  your  time. 
Ah !  if,  like  me,  you  felt  what  infirmities 
come  with  age  you  would  put  off  the  evil 
day  as  long  as  you  could." 

"  It  is  no  evil  day  with  you,  Mother ! 
Who  does  so  much  good  according  to  her 
means,  I  should  like  to  hear  ?" 

"  Ah !  ha !  a  poor  old  machine,  good  for 
nothing  but  knitting ! '' 

"  Good  for  giving  wise  advice,  Mrs.  Bond, 
which  I  want  particularly  too  at  this  pre- 
sent moment." 

"  And  yet,"  interposed  Miss  Bond,  "  you 
wished  we  had  gone  to  bed.  Come,  you 
must  take  some  refreshment.  Draw  nigh 
the  fire." 

"  Well,  the  fire  is  pleasant ;  but  as  for 
refreshment,  I  never  take  any  at  bed-time." 

"  It  is  not  tea — only  a  little  innocent  milk 
and  cold  dry  toast,  which  cannot  hurt  any- 
body.    Is  it  not  so.  Mother  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  best  leave  every  one  to 
himself.  We  have  all  our  secret  ailments. 
No  one  knows  so  well  where  the  shoe  pinches 
as  he  who  wears  it." 
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"  My  dear  Mother,  what  are  you  raving 
about  ?    Mr.  Shepherd  is  in  robust  health." 

"  And  may  he  long  continue  so.  Now 
let  us  hear  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  Mother,  put  by  your  knitting ; 
you  surely  have  had  enough  of  it  for  one 
day." 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  hurt  me.  My  fingers 
go  of  themselves,  and  rather  help  me  to 
reflect  when  my  advice  is  required." 

"Well,  about  the  play?" 

"  It  was  delightful.  I  am  so  sorry  you 
were  not  there." 

"  No  matter.     Go  on." 

"  Positively  a  play  ought  not  to  be  a  bad 
thing  when  it  produces  such  good  effects." 

'•  Ah,  that  is  your  way,  to  look  at  results. 
I  am  sure  you  looked  more  at  the  audience 
than  at  the  actors." 

"  Of  course  I  did ;  to  me  the  play  was 
the  whole  house.  I  was  so  struck  and 
pleased  with  that  Mr.  Lush." 

"Was  he  there?" 

"  He  seems  to  go  everywhere  now,"  ob- 
served the  old  lady. 
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**  So  he  may,  for  a  more  well-informed, 
sensible,  and  altogether  agreeable  person  I 
have  rarely  met  with  in  my  ordinary  inter- 
course with  the  world." 

"  And  that's  the  madman ! " 

"  No,  Mother,  not  mad,  only  a  little  af- 
fected in  the  head." 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  his  disorder,  if  it 
be  indeed  one,  is  no  more  than  a  high 
nervous  sensibility.  I  should  say  that,  if 
kept  free  from  excitement — great  excite- 
ment— and  not  exposed  to  strong  provoca- 
tion to  emotion,  his  life  might  flow  on 
tranquilly,  and  I  will  add  beautifully,  for 
his  tastes  lead  to  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
ennobling." 

"  How  is  the  poor  old  knitting-machine 
to  give  advice  about  one  so  much  above  her 
in  every  way  ?     Heigh  ho ! " 

"  To  come  to  the  point.  I  am  thinking 
of  calling  upon  the  medical  gentleman  under 
whose  care  he  was  for  some  time  before  his 
removal  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Mathews." 

"  It  is  his  father  must  be  the  fool,"  inter- 
rupted the  old  lady. 
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"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  an  injudicious 
course  was  adopted  by  this  removal  to  a 
quiet  family." 

"  Smooth  water  runs  deep." 

"  Well,  don't  complete  the  proverb," 
added  Mr.  Shepherd,  smiling. 

"  Perhaps  somebody  in  black  will." 

"Oh,  fie.  Mother!" 

"  Well,  I  think  there  could  be  no  impro- 
priety in  my  calling  upon  Dr.  Singleton  and 
mentioning  what  I  have  observed." 

"  It  is  an  excellent  idea,"  said  Miss 
Bond. 

The  knitting-needles  became  very  fid- 
gety. 

Mr.  Shepherd  rose  from  his  seat  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  little  room  in  a 
state  of  abstraction.  While  he  walked  the 
needles  stopped,  and  the  old  lady  seemed 
lost  in  reflection  ;  and  when  he  stood,  the 
needles  resumed  their  activity. 

"  What  would  become  of  his  father's 
great  fortune,  if  the  old  man  should  die? — 
and  old  people  must  die  some  time  or  other. 
The  creaking  old  tree,  however  long  it  may 
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stand,  must  come  down  at  last.  If  he 
should  die  thinking  his  son  a  fool,  he  would 
will  away  his  property.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  that  fox,  Elias  Mathews,  had  a  scheme  of 
the  kind  in  view." 

"  Could  it  be  ?"  asked  Miss  Bond,  looking 
earnestly  at  Mr.  Shepherd. 

"  The  heart  of  man  is  indeed  weak." 

"  Say  wicked  and  corrupt ;  out  with  the 
word,  or  I'll  turn  preacher  myself;  and 
there's  no  more  corrupt  heart  than  that  of 
Elias  Mathews, — the  hypocrite ! " 

"No,  Mrs.  Bond,  he  is  no  hypocrite; 
there  is  not  so  much  hypocrisy  as  the  world 
supposes  amongst  those  who  are  inconsis- 
tent, because  unable  to  square  practice  with 
precept.  Many  would  be  good  if  they 
could.  Remember  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower :  how  some  seed  fell  amongst  thorns, 
which  choked  the  fruit  of  the  good  seed 
before  it  could  come  to  maturity." 

*'  He's  no  great  things,  your  Mr.  Elias 
Mathews!" 

"  You  would  advise  me  to  see  Dr.  Sin- 
gleton ?" 
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"  Of  course  !  Do  give  him  your  opinion 
of  young  Mr.  Lush,  and  my  opinion  of  Mr. 
Elias  Mathews." 

"  Oh,  Mother,  do  not  exact  a  promise  of 
that  kind!" 

"  I  exact  nothing.  Exact,  indeed !  a 
poor  knitting  machine  to  exact  anything, 
heighho  !" 

"  Well,  now  that  we  have  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, we'll  break  up  the  council,  for  it  is 
getting  late.  I  shall  certainly  call  upon 
Dr.  Singleton." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  "What  a  pity  Obady  is  not  here  —  this  fine 
supper  would  be  twice  as  good  if  he  were 
with  us  —  wouldn't  it,  Mother?" 

"  No,  it  wouldn't,  you  ungrateful  little 
fellow !    Why  did  you  let  him  slip  away  ?" 

"  My  dear  Mant,  don't  make  two  mistakes 
together  —  first  to  give  the  boy  a  heavy 
supper  at  bed-time,  and  next  prevent  his 
only  chance  of  escaping  an  indigestion  by 
disturbing  his  stomach  with  a  scolding." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Prompter,  you  are  not 
behind  the  scenes  now." 

''  Well,  I  thought  I  was." 

"You  thought  you  were!  Do  you  take 
me  for  an  actress,  Mr.  Maltheson  ?" 

"  Let  there  be  no  more  about  it ;  we 
must  not  spoil  this  good  supper." 
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The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Maltheson  was  not  very  proud  and  very 
happy  in  her  own  way.  Her  heart  was 
delighted,  and  it  was  not  her  fault  if,  while 
basking  in  sunshine  or  the  blaze  of  a  bright 
fire,  her  claws  would  obtrude  and  scratch 
out  of  mere  skittishness.  She  was  only 
playing  with  her  offspring  while  growling, 
and  if  she  snapped  at  her  good  man  it  was 
partly  in  play  too,  and  partly  to  remind 
him  that  she  could  exercise  her  strength. 
Finding  the  room  warm,  and  feeling  herself 
excited,  the  good  lady,  whose  personal  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  toilette  were 
not,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  very 
rigid,  took  off  her  turban  as  a  gentleman 
might  his  hat.  Her  dress-curls  coming  off 
at  the  same  time  she  manifested  her  inde- 
pendence of  appearances  by  looking,  in  her 
closely-cut  hair,  what  female  critics,  had  they 
been  present,  would  have  called  a  fright. 

"  Didn't  Obady  play  his  part  capitally, 
Father?" 

"  What  does  Mr.  Maltheson  know  about 
such  things,  Just  ?" 
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"  Eecollect,  my  dear,  I  was  the  prompter." 
"  And  who  obliged  you  to  be  prompter, 

I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"Father  made  a  right  good  prompter; 

I  should  have  broken  down  a  dozen  times 

at  least,  only  for  him." 

"  More  shame  for  you  not  to  have  learned 

your  part  off  better !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  my  place,  I 

would,  with  a  blaze  of  lights,  and  crowds  of 

heads,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  thousand 

eyes  staring  at  you." 

"  Just  sees  more  than  double,  Mant." 
"  I  wish  you  would  not  interrupt  people 

when    they   are    speaking  —  it    is    not    a 

prompter's   business   to    put    people    out. 

What's  that  you  were  saying,  Just  ?" 
"  I  wish  Obady  were  here,  I  know !" 
"  Obady  did   not  play  his  part  half  as 

well  as  you  did,  as  I  heard  Lady  Softworth 

observe  to  the  cracked   gentleman  beside 

her." 

"  He  is  getting  quite  well  now." 

"  I  wish,  Mr.  Prompter,  you  would  not 

interrupt." 
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"  Did  Lady  Softworth  say  that  ?  I  wish 
she  hadn't." 

"  She  did  not  quite  say  it  of  herself. 
Your  mother,  who  is  a  judge,  ventured  the 
observation,  and  Lady  Softworth  assented." 

"  Oh  !  that's  a  horse  of  another  colour!" 

"  Where  did  you  hear  that  vulgar  ex- 
pression, Sir?" 

"  From  Belvidera." 

"  I  do  not  recollect  that  line  in  her  part, 
and  my  memory  is  infallible,"  gravely  said 
the  prompter. 

"  Oh !  of  course  you  are  infallibility  itself. 
Take  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  clear  your 
memory.  Malt." 

"  I  have  no  need  of  it,"  continued  the 
matter-of-fact  philosopher —  "  that  line  was 
not  in  the  part,  I  maintain  it !" 

"Mother,  it  was  not  in  the  part  — 
Belvidera  said  it  in  her  private  capacity." 

"  What  are  you  doing.  Just,  w^ith  that 
wing  and  that  tart?" 

''Putting  them  in  paper  for  Obady." 

"  He  is  in  his  bed,  where  you  ought  to  be." 

"  Good  night,  Mother." 
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^' You  naughty  fellow !  come,  kiss  me;" 
and  she  kissed  and  growled  like  a  lioness 
over  her  cub. 

Exit  Jaffier. 

"  He  is  a  fine  boy,  that  boy  of  mine, 
Malt ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  has  my 
aristocratic  blood  floAving  in  his  veins ;  how 
noble,  how  princely  he  looked  ;  and  I  could 
see  people  gazing  at  him  so  admiringly ! " 

"  You  will  confess,  my  dear,  that  a  certain 
person  did  something  in  his  own  little  way 
towards  his  education." 

"  You  did  prompt  pretty  well,  I  con- 
fess." 

"  And  all  my  prompting  was  to  oblige  a 
certain  dear  lady." 

"  Take  one  more  glass  of  wine,  Malt,  and 
go  to  bed.     You  must  needs  be  tired. 

"  It  is  against  my  principles  to  take  any 
more." 

"  You  have  violated  your  principles  al- 
ready, and  may  as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep 
as  a  lamb." 

"  Has  Belvidera  said  that  in  her  private 
capacity  ?" 
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"  Upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Maltheson  is 
growing  facetious ;  only  please  to  remember 
it  must  not  beat  Mrs.  Maltheson's  expense.'* 

"  The  cost  wouldn't  be  heavy,  for  jokes 
are  a  scarce  article  with  me." 

"  So  much  the  better.     Good  night." 

There  is  yet  another  to  whom  we  must 
say  good  night ;  we  are  bound  in  gallantry, 
for  she  is  a  lady,  to  see  her  home,  and  the 
more  bound  because  her  home  is  a  solitary 
one.  Yet  only  solitary  in  the  visible  sense, 
for  there  is  a  dear  old  guardian  who, 
although  dwelling  afar  off  in  Scotland,  is 
ever  present  with  his  ward  as  if  she  were 
his  own  daughter.  There  lies  a  letter  on 
her  table  from  the  well-known  hand  of  Mr. 
Douglas.  "  Dear,  dear  old  guardian !"  she 
says,  mentally,  "  I  have  you  before  me, 
with  your  blue  eyes,  that  have  in  them  the 
bright  benevolence  of  the  skies,  which 
through  them  look  wherever  he  looks,  and 
his  pure  bright  complexion,  —  man  would 
say  it  spoke  of  temperate  living.  To  me 
it  appears  as  if  heaven  shone  and  spoke 
through  emblems,  giving  the  look  of  love- 
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liest  roses  to  one  who  bears  sweets  about 
him  to  the  afflicted.  Dear,  dear  old  guar- 
dian, why  do  1  hesitate  to  open  his  letters, 
and  they  so  full  of  comfort  and  of  gracious 
encouragement  ?  Ah !  because  of  my  own 
conscience.  He  has  discovered  that  some- 
thing has  occurred  to  agitate  me.  An 
ordinary  friend  could  have  never  suspected 
the  secret,  which  I  suppose  I  must  have  be- 
trayed by  my  efforts  at  concealment.  His 
anxious  ear  detected  the  small  discord,  the 
one  jarring  note.  But  he,  even  he,  does 
not  know  the  cause.  Ah!  why  was  my 
way  of  life  disturbed?  It  was  no  easy 
struggle — that  in  which  his  abandonment 
left  me  involved — the  woman's  pride,  the 
disappointed  wife,  the  betrayed  affection  — 
all  that  wretchedness  was  overcome  and 
buried  in  the  depths  of  a  placid  sea,  seem- 
ingly. Keligion  brought  me  peace;  my 
brave  old  guardian's  untiring  care  sus- 
tained me ;  a  round  of  imposed  duties  se- 
cured me  in  the  quiet  course  of  recurring 
daily  routine,  when  a  stranger,  a  mere 
stranger,  has  power  through  a  casual  meet- 
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ing  to  bring  me  back  to  my  desolation. 
Is  it  a  temptation  sent  to  try  me  ?  Had 
I  become  too  proud  of  my  own  strength  ? 
too  presumptuous  in  my  assertion  of  su- 
preme will  ?  and  had  I  neglected  the  daily 
call  for  support  as  if  not  needing  it  ?  I 
call  for  it  now,  and  it  does  not  come,  as  in  the 
time  of  my  former  trouble.  There  is  a  pre- 
sence ever  before  me,  at  which  it  is  a  sin  to 
look;  a  voice  in  my  ear  which  the  wife, 
abandoned  and  betrayed,  must  not,  out  of 
respect  for  herself  and  veneration  for  higher 
laws,  allow  to  dwell  there,  and  yet  here  it 
is ;  and  although  I  press  my  hands  against 
these  ears,  they  cannot  exclude  that  voice. 
It  is  a  folly — a  folly — who  is  he?  Is  he 
not  gone  away  far,  far,  and  thinks  not  of 
me  ?  Why  should  he  ?  Oh !  God  forbid 
he  should !  "  She  opened  the  letter.  It  ran 
in  the  same  accustomed  strain :  — 

"  Dearest  Lady, — I  begin  to  believe 
that  my  suspicion  of  something  unusual 
having  happened  to  disturb  you  must  have 
arisen  from  my  youthful  imagination.  We 
lads  of  seventy  odd  must  be  excused  if  we 
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are  sometimes  too  hasty  in  forming  fanciful 
opinions ;  yet  you  must  have  been  nervous. 
I  wish  your  doctor  would  order  you  change 
of  air,  and  send  you  to  the  north,  w^here 
the  atmosphere  is  bracing.  I  would  fee  him 
with  my  best  thanks.  But  positively,  if  you 
are  attacked  again,  I  will,  impetuous  youth 
that  I  am,  pitch  my  law  books  aside,  and 
with  my  little  '  Horace'  in  my  pocket,  take 
the  road  to  London.  I  rejoice  to  hear  of 
the  progress  you  are  making  in  Latin,  in 
which  I  take  the  more  pride  as  you  com- 
menced this  difficult,  but  as  you  will  even- 
tually find,  delightful  language  at  the  soli- 
citation of  your  affectionate  old  guardian. 
How  often  I  call  to  mind  the  long  hours  w^e 
have  sat  after  breakfast,  while  you  listened 
with  such  intelligent  attention  to  my  in- 
struction. How  often  did  I  say  ?  Why,  the 
same  scene  recurs  every  morning.  You 
sit  by  my  side  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
you  read  for  me  an  ode,  with  your  rich,  soft, 
low  voice,  and  it  is  all  an  old  man's  dream ! 
I  feel  deeply  interested  in  your  description 
of  little  Just,  as  you  call  him.     He  reads 
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his  Latin  to  you,  whicli  is  good,  and  par- 
ticularly good  for  him.  Try  him  with 
Carmen,  iii.  lib.  ii.  (ad  Delium),  and  en- 
close me  the  translation.  Better  still — do 
you  make  one  translation,  and  Just  another, 
and  send  me  both.  Depend  upon  my  im- 
partiality, for  I  am  as  rigid  as  this  winter 
month.  Believe  me,  I  do  follow  strictly  my 
Lady's  injunctions  as  to  muffling.  I  find 
it  very  pleasant  to  light  my  own  fire  upon 
getting  out  of  bed  at  ^yq  o'clock ;  but  it  is  no 
hard  matter,  seeing  how  well  my  old  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Graham,  settles  it  over  night, 
and  it  is  only  to  touch  the  spirit  of  wine, 
and  my  cofiee  is  prepared.  These  are  fa- 
miliar details,  which  I  repeat  for  your  satis- 
faction, and  in  turn,  beg  you  will  omit  no 
particulars  of  your  way  of  life,  for  the  little 
circumstances  are  those  which  bring  do- 
mestic pictures  to  the  mind.  How  does 
Mr.  Shepherd's  school  proceed  ?  Pray  give 
my  warmest  regard  to  that  most  estimable 
gentleman,  and  make  my  compliments  to 
the  lady  whom  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
introduce  me  to  —  Miss  Bond.     I  fear  to 
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encourage  you  to  tempt  this  cold  weather 
out  of  doors  by  telling  you  how  much 
I  enjoy  the  crisp  crackling  of  the  frozen 
snow  beneath  my  old  feet  —  a  pleasure  de- 
nied to  your  light,  elastic  tread.  I  shout 
verses  from  Campbell  at  the  echoes  that  love 
to  take  up  their  abode  amongst  the  frosty 
hills.  I  wish  they  would  remain  dumb, 
however,  when  the  shot  rings  the  knell  of 
some  hungry  blackbird,  whose  note  has 
often  cheered  my  pleasant  rambles.  I  must 
confess  that  the  sight  of  blood  upon  snow 
does  affect  me  with  strange  pain ;  but  let 
us  not  dwell  on  disagreeable  things.  Life 
is  short ;  may  yours  be  long  !  I  know  it 
will  yet  be  happy;  yes,  it  will,  my  dear 
daughter,  as  I  must  call  you.  Write  to  me 
soon,  and  write  to  me  often.  A  letter  from 
one  beloved  is  a  great  boon.  It  is  such  an 
outpouring  of  the  spirit,  in  language  so  suit- 
able and  chastened.  The  gaiety  of  a  letter 
is  without  frivolity,  and  the  seriousness  is 
exalted  and  holy.  There  can  be  no  idle 
declamation.  Hold!  Mr. Douglas.  How  you 
are  contradicting  yourself !  but  age  is  pri- 
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vileged.  Age  !  ah,  should  I  reach  the  age 
of  the  eldest  of  the  Patriarchs  my  heart 
would  ever  keep  one  corner  fresh  and  young 
for  my  dear  daughter. 

"  Ever  affectionately, 

"  James  Douglas." 

Lady  Softworth  took  up  her  pen,  dating 
her  letter  midnight. 

The  answer  was  a  description  of  the 
play,  intended  to  prove  how  free  and  un- 
embarrassed her  mind  was,  and  to  amuse 
her  dear  old  guardian  by  her  account  of  an 
entertainment  into  which  she  knew  he 
would  enter  with  genuine  delight. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  morning  after  the  play  Mr.  Elias  Ma- 
thews received  with  his  hot  w^ater  and 
shaving  apparatus  a  message  from  his 
eldest  daughter,  requesting  him  to  come  to 
her  before  breakfast  into  the  back  parlour, 
which,  as  he  never  refused  her  anything, 
he  did.  As  Deborah  had  not  slept,  except 
an  occasional  doze  could  be  called  sleeping, 
during  which  she  dreamed  that  the  house 
was  full  of  robbers — that  it  was  a  theatre — 
that  it  was  on  fire — that  the  little  lady  in 
black  was  a  witch,  and  Obady,  she  could 
not  tell  what,  so  terrible  was  the  transfor- 
mation— her  appearance  was  sufficiently 
perplexing  to  make  Mr.  Elias  ask  what  was 
the  matter.  The  train  of  sad  circumstances, 
which  it  was  Deborah's  duty  to  unfold, 
came  out  slowly,  as  if  she  was  treating  her 
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beloved  papa  to  luxuries  to  be  calmly  tasted, 
and  deliberately  enjoyed.     She  had  indeed, 
as  her  kind  father  was  not  slow  to  observe, 
slept  very  badly,  for  she  had  gone  late  to 
bed.      She    waited    up    for    her    brother. 
"  Waited  up ! — till  what  hour  ?  "   She  could 
not  tell,  only  she  knew  that  a  whole  candle 
had  burned  out ;  and  she,   who  had  been 
overwhelmed  with  anxiety  and  watching, 
was  awakened  from  an  uneasy  dream  by 
the  smell  of  the  smoke  from  the  light  ex- 
tinguished in  its  own  grease,  like  an  evil 
one   in   his   wickedness.      The   susceptible 
parent  smiled  graciously  at  the  aptitude  of 
the  illustration,   although   he  would  have 
preferred  that  it  had  not  cost  him  a  candle. 
"  What  did  Obady  say  upon  his  return  ?  " 
Then  came  the  truly  sorrowful  part  of  the 
story.  He  entered  with  a  dogged  sulky  look 
and  manner,  telling  her,  in  tones  of  heart- 
cutting  ingratitude,  that  it  was  no  business 
of  hers  to  be  waiting  up  for  him  —  that  was 
the   servant's  duty,   he  said,   as  if  it  was 
quite  right  that  young  master  should  come 
home  at  any  hour.     The  eye  of  Mr.  Elias 
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turned  instinctively  towards  the  old  cane 
that  still  stood  in  the  corner,  but  a  thought 
struck  him  that  his  son  had  rather  out- 
grown the  old  mode  of  chastisement.  But 
why  does  poor  Deborah  hold  down  her 
head  ?  The  truth  she  declared  to  be  that 
it  was  not  to  complain  of  her  brother's  un- 
kind n  ess  she  had  taken  the  liberty  of  dis- 
turbing her  dear  papa,  but  to  make  a 
confession  upon  her  own  account.  She  had 
committed  an  offence,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  sorrow ;  yet  she  might 
plead  mitigating  circumstances,  though  she 
would  not.  The  deeper  her  offence,  the 
greater  amount  of  repentance  would  she  re- 
quire. She  had  been  to  a  play.  "  A  play  ?  " 
Yea,  a  very  stage  play  —  but  that  was 
nothing  —  it  was  a  mere  preliminary  to 
what  was  to  follow;  she  had  only  taken 
her  father  to  the  threshold  of  the  great  ini- 
quity ;  she  sat — yes,  sat  out  a  whole  evening 
while  Obady  was  performing  a  part.  Was 
Deborah  in  her  right  mind  ?  He  stealthily 
felt  her  pulse ;  he  bade  her  put  out  her 
tongue.     Oh !  she  was  not  ill,  she  said,  as 
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she  deserved  to  be !  But,  for  her  father's 
sake,  she  would  state  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances as  they  resulted  from  Lady  Soft- 
worth's  note  of  invitation.  The  note  did, 
indeed,  soften  the  elderly  gentleman's  wrath, 
so  much  that  he  was  able  to  endure  with 
more  equanimity  the  story  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  whole  household  had  passed 
their  evening.  Mr.  Edward's  being  mixed 
up  in  this  wicked  business  imposed  some 
caution  upon  him.  He  could  not  flog 
Obady  and  punish  Cicely,  the  "little  fool 
who  took  after  her  mother  "  (and  Deborah 
knew  how  much  of  unctuous  contempt  that 
implied),  without  exciting  a  scene  such  as 
might  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own 
interests.  He  quite  agreed  with  Deborah 
that  some  way  or  another  the  boy  to  whom 
he  had  taken  so  strange  a  fancy  —  upon 
whom  he  lavished  so  much  care,  and  who 
was  acquiring  a  dangerous  ascendancy  over 
him,  should  be  got  rid  of.  It  was  he  who 
had  led  his  own  children  astray,  and  after 
the  theft  of  the  shawl  it  was  evident  that 
the  silver  spoons  should  be  looked  to.     It 
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was  not  possible  that  his  son  could  have 
been  an  accomplice.  He  was  probably 
imposed  upon ;  the  prodigy  should  be 
watched,  and  Obady  kept  under  severe 
restraint.  Deborah  would,  he  was  sure,  so 
far  as  Cicely  was  concerned,  counteract, 
by  her  sisterly  interference,  the  pernicious 
example  of  a  weak  mother.  He  would 
take  Obady  into  his  own  more  immediate 
keeping.  But  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
would  be  to  have  the  prodigy  removed  —  a 
task  which  would  need  considerable  skill. 
He  would  set  about  it  at  once.  He  would 
open  his  mind  to  Edward's  father,  trusting 
much  to  the  good  sense  of  the  wise  head  of 
the  firm  of  Lush,  Snug,  and  Dreary;  and 
in  order  not  to  betray  his  own  feelings  he 
would  not  sit  down  to  breakfast,  but  after  a 
slight  repast  proceed  to  town  at  once.  But 
would  not  dear  papa  forgive  before  leaving 
his  poor  sinning  Deborah,  considering  the 
mitigating  circumstances  she  had  to  plead? 
The  mitigating  circumstances  were  affec- 
tionately taken  into  account,  and  Mr.  Elias 
wended  his  way  to  the  City. 
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For  a  whole  fortnight  previously  Mr. 
Elias  had  not  seen  Mr.  Lowry  Lush,  whose 
growing  negligence  about  the  business  of 
the  bank  encouraged  his  own  long-nourished 
expectations  of  being  advanced  to  a  part- 
nership. What  a  great,  what  a  happy  day 
it  would  be,  when  the  big  brass  plate  would 
have  to  be  taken  down,  and  a  bright  new 
one  substituted  with  "  Lush,  Snug,  Dreary, 
and  Mathews  "  upon  it !  No  longer  as  Mr. 
Mathews,  book-keeper,  but  Elias  Mathews, 
Esq.,  a  financial  noble  amongst  the  merchant 
princes.  When,  upon  arriving  at  the  bank, 
Elias  was  told  that  Mr.  Lush  was  already 
before  him,  he  felt  rather  surprised,  and 
was  the  more  astonished  when,  instead  of 
the  languid,  declining  man  submitting  more 
and  more  to  his  influence,  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  a  hale,  hearty,  active  gentleman 
who  had  again  put  his  hand  to  the  helm. 
This  appearance,  which  disconcerted  Elias, 
needs  some  explanation. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Lowry  Lush's 
great  blunder,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the 
too  fascinating  Lady  Fitzspinning,  had  very 
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considerably  affected  his  spirits.  The  bank 
became  irksome  to  him  —  but  so  had  home 
become.  At  the  bank,  however,  he  found 
rehef  in  a  sort  of  mechanical  return  to  his 
old  habits  of  mind.  While  engaged  in 
business  he  felt  that  he  acted  with  his 
accustomed  shrewdness,  and  took  pleasure 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  and  yet, 
when  the  house  in  the  City  was  left,  he 
would  feel  weary,  and  disinclined  to  return. 
The  wish  to  retire  from  business  altogether 
and  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman 
took  possession  of  his  mind.  What  motive 
could  he  have  for  continuing  such  daily 
toil,  seeing  the  unfitness  of  his  son  to  suc- 
ceed him  ?  And  yet  what  could  he  do  with 
himself  in  the  country  ?  Perhaps  his  son 
might  not  be  unfitted  for  country  life. 
But  the  thought  only  passed  vaguely  and 
almost  unconsciously  now  and  then,  without 
resting;  for  the  estrangement  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  too  long  to  permit  of 
any  real  active  inclination  becoming  formed. 
Still  the  old  resentment  had  died  out,  and 
his  own  immense  mistake  forbade  him  to 
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dwell  upon  what  was  once  the  unpardonable 
act  of  his  son. 

When  he  felt  the  inclination  to  retire 
from  business  grow  strong  upon  him,  Mr. 
Lowry  Lush  sent  for  Dr.  Snob;  his  lazi- 
ness saying  to  itself,  with  only  half-imparted 
confidence  to  the  victim,  that  Dr.  Snob  was 
the  right  friend  in  that  sort  of  need.  Dr. 
Snob  was  very  indignant  at  the  deception 
that  had  been  practised  by  Lady  Fitzspin- 
ning, — upon  whom,  think  ye  ?  Why,  upon 
himself,  Dr.  Snob;  and  it  was  to  Mr. 
Lowry  Lush  he  particularly  communicated 
his  annoyance;  it  was  from  Mr.  Lowry 
Lush,  the  husband  of  that  lady,  he  sought 
for  consolation,  as  the  one  best  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Lowry  Lush  did  not  seem 
to  feel  any  resentment  against  the  medical 
friend  by  whom  the  lady  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  even  listened  with  attention  to 
the  latter's  opinion  touching  the  person 
and  character  of  Prince  Ponkmoramowski, 
which  was  not  so  clear  as  to  exclude  the 
advantage  of   whatever  light  Mr.    Lush's 
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own  conjectures  could  throw  upon  that 
shadowy  personage,  the  honour  of  whose 
acquaintance  it  was  such  a  misfortune  to 
have  missed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lush  thought 
it  due  to  his  sense  of  personal  dignity  not 
to  throw  upon  another  the  blame  of  his 
own  absence  of  penetration  and  his  neglect 
of  ordinary  precautions  in  so  important  a 
matter.  Then  he  was  accustomed  to  the 
care  of  his  ordinary  physician,  who  knew 
his  constitution ;  and  after  all  she  was  a 
lady  by  birth,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  the 
Doctor  that  she  should  be  confoundedly  in 
debt.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lush  felt  no 
longer  the  same  respect  for  Dr.  Snob,  whom 
he  feed  handsomely  for  repeating  the  very 
words  he  expected — 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Lush,  you  are  quite  right 
to  think  of  retiring  from  business  ;  and  you 
could  not  do  better  than  purchase  that  capital 
mansion  of  my  friend,  Lord  Sky,  with  the 
beautiful  grounds  adjoining.  It  is  not  yet  in 
the  market  for  sale  ;  but  as  I  happen  to  be 
aware  of  my  noble  friend's  intentions,  I  think 
I  do  not  violate  any  confidence  in  giving  a 
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hint  to  a  gentleman  of  your  singular  discre- 
tion." The  situation  is  so  healthy  that  Dr. 
Snob  stands  in  his  own  light  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  notice  of  his  vigorous  patient. 
Ha !  ha !  It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration 
that  Lord  Sky's  parliamentary  interest  is 
considerable. 

Having  duly  prescribed  retirement  from 
business,  with  a  nobleman's  mansion,  and 
hints  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  the  Doctor 
left  his  patient,  in  the  fond  hope  that  he 
would  add  unto  his  own  clientele. 

After  Mr.  Lowry  Lush  had  remained 
long  enough  away  from  the  place  of  his 
ordinary  occupations  to  feel  time  begin  to 
be  heavy  on  his  hands,  with  a  growing  ap- 
petite for  return  to  his  accustomed  excite- 
ment, he  sent  for  Dr.  Singleton,  whom  Mr. 
Lush  called  in  to  take  part  in  a  sore  of  inward 
conspiracy  against  laziness  and  Dr.  Snob. 

Having  described  his  languor,  and 
answered  certain  general  questions,  Mr. 
Lush  said — 

"  I  am  thinking.  Doctor,  of  giving  up 
attention  to  business." 
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"Mr.  Lush,  do  no  such  thing,"  replied 
the  frank  and  direct-spoken  Dr.  Singleton. 
"Do  no  such  thing,  unless  you  want  to 
shorten  your  days.  It  is  a  great  mistake, 
sometimes  made  by  men  advancing  in  years, 
to  think  that,  by  suddenly  drawing  up 
and  arresting  their  course  of  action,  they 
find  repose.  If  you  had  other  pursuits, 
no  less  congenial  to  your  mind  —  if  you 
loved  farming,  or  chemistry,  or  studies 
of  any  kind,  or  desired  to  take  an  active 
part  in  some  great  question  regarding  the 
interests  of  humanity,  then,  indeed,  I  would 
say  there  could  be  no  harm,  but  great  good, 
in  an  exchange  to  a  higher  pursuit.  These 
are  not  days  when  men  think  of  retiring  to 
monasteries  for  the  good  of  their  souls, 
althouojh  the  brave  Knis^ht  who  has  fous^ht 
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his  hard  fight  of  civic  warfare  may,  with- 
out command  from  father  confessor,  erect 
schools  or  a  hospital,  or  some  institution 
called  for  by  the  manifold  wants  of  these 
more  complex  times." 

"  Then  you  would  advise  me,  Doctor,  to 
resume  my  customary  avocations." 
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"  Or  find  some  other  stirring  employ- 
ment." 

"  Alas  !  I  know  of  none  other." 

*•  Then  by  all  means  resume  business." 

"  Doctor,  you  will,  I  hope,  come  to  see 
me.  You  cannot  come  too  frequently ; 
and,  believe  me,  who  always  mean  what  I 
say,  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  and 
most  desirous  to  follow  your  advice  in  all 
things." 

"In  all  things?" 

"  Yes,  in  all  things." 

Dr.  Singleton  thought  of  Edward,  but  re- 
solved to  say  nothing  more  at  that  moment. 

Invigorated  by  Dr.  Singleton's  language, 
Mr.  Lush  appeared  early  at  the  bank,  and 
was  deep  in  occupation  when  Mr.  Elias 
Mathews  entered  his  office — too  deep,  in 
fact,  to  allow  Mr.  Mathews  to  broach  the 
subject  which  was  weighing  upon  his  mind. 

Cutting  short  inquiries  about  his  health, 
Mr.  Lowry  Lush  entered  at  once  upon 
business. 

"  Mr.  Mathews,  I  want  you  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Masterraan,  and  return  to  him  these 
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bills,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  1,900/. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  mission,  and  will  require 
your  best  manner.  You  know  what  I  mean  ? 
—  (Elias  bows.)  "I  feel  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Masterman,  and  should  he  ever  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fail."  (Elias  starts)  — 
"  mind,  I  am  not  reflecting  upon  his 
credit  —  I  say,  should  he  ever  fail,  the  con- 
sequences to  these  hundreds  of  poor  weavers 
who  are  depending  upon  him  would  be 
most  painful  to  think  of.  Now  listen  to  me" 
(Elias  bows  again)  ;  "  it  appears  from  this 
letter,  which  I  found  upon  my  arrival  this 
morning,  that  during  my  absence  my  part- 
ners have  been  refusing  Mr.  Masterman's 
application  to  have  his  bills  upon  his  cus- 
tomers, as  he  calls  them,  turned  into  cash. 
If  the  acceptors  were  bond  fide  customers, 
I  should  feel  disposed  to  overrule  my 
partners'  decision;  but  they  are  not  —  at 
least  there  are  some  which  are  evidently 
not  genuine  transactions  in  the  way  of 
trade.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  bill  for 
120/.,  drawn  by  Masterman  and  Co.,  three 
months  after  date,  upon  Mr.  Simon  Soapey. 
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Do   you    know    anything    of    this    Simon 
Soapey  ?" 

"  His  overseer  is  of  the  same  name." 
"  Precisely.  This,  then,  is  a  bill  upon  a 
person  in  his  own  employment,  made  pay- 
able at  a  private  bank  to  give  it  a  respect- 
able colour,  proving  that  the  drawer, 
Masterman,  is  in  hard  straits  for  money. 
There  are  other  bills  of  the  same  class, 
accommodation  bills,  for  which  no  value 
has  been  received  by  the  acceptor,  and  issued 
by  the  drawer  for  want  of  better.  You 
see,  now,  what  I  am  coming  to  ?" 
"  Clearly,  Sir,  and  I  am  grieved." 
"Well,  so  am  I.  Mr.  Masterman  has 
not  taken  my  advice  which  I  gave  him 
long  ago — and  that  was  to  keep  pace  with 
the  improvements  which  his  rivals  were 
making  in  machinery,  and  now  it  may  be 
too  late.  His  goods  are  under-sold  in  the 
market,  out  of  which  he  will  be  driven  be- 
fore long,  if  he  does  not  look  to  it." 

"  He   ought    to    sell   his   fine    carriage. 
Sir." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  blame  him  for  trying 
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to  preserve  appearances.  You  will  call 
upon  him,  and  tell  him  frankly  from  me 
that,  if  it  were  a  question  of  private  loan 
between  us  for  a  thousand  pounds  or  so, 
perhaps  I  should  not  hesitate,  perhaps.  You 
know  what  I  mean  ?  "  —  (Elias,  half  smil- 
ing, bows. )  "  But  in  the  matter  of  discount 
by  the  firm  of  Lush,  Snug,  and  Dreary,  prin- 
ciples are  involved  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked. You  are  now  in  possession  of  my 
views.  Take  your  time.  I  do  not  want  to 
hurt  his  feelings,  you  know.  You  under- 
stand ?" —  (Mr.  Elias,  bowing,  withdraws.) 

Mr.  Elias  did  not  go  straight  to  St. 
James's  Square ;  but  taking  a  crooked  turn 
through  the  labyrinthian  lanes  of  that  web 
of  wealth,  the  City,  turned  into  the  office 
of  Solomon  Snap,  into  whose  private  parlour 
he  was  immediately  shown. 

"  Is  this  you,  friend  Elias,  so  early  in  the 
field.  What's  in  the  wind  —  anything  fresh  ? 
Come,  out  with  it ;  you  know  my  time  is 
precious." 

Mr.  Snap's  time  was  always  precious — 
at  least  he  always  said  so.     It  was  a  piece 
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of  Mr.  Snap's  tactics  to  be  ever  greatly 
pressed  for  time.  By  this  means  he  brought 
needy  persons,  who  in  their  dire  distress 
turned  desperately  to  this  usurer  for  assis- 
tance, at  once  to  the  point,  and  wrested  the 
secret  of  their  necessities  by  main  force. 
Where  was  the  use  of  pretended  conceal- 
ment ?  It  was  quite  enough  that  a  borrower 
should  be  driven  to  him,  who  extorted 
twenty  per  cent  to  confess  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  want.  Elias  often  wondered 
how  it  was  that  Snap  could,  within  his  own 
recollection,  have  become  so  amazingly 
rich.  It  could  not  have  been  out  of  that 
grocer's  shop  which  he  still  allowed  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  Snap  and  Co., 
in  another  part  of  the  City,  that  so  much 
wealth  had  been  acquired.  Mr.  Snap  never, 
indeed,  went  to  that  shop  any  more,  at 
least  in  broad  daylight,  in  those  fine  clothes 
he  always  wore ;  for  Snap  was  the  best 
dressed  man  upon  Change.  Far  be  it  from 
him  to  affect  weather-beaten  hats  and  seedy 
coats,  or  to  let  a  priceless  bunch  of  gold 
seals  hang  over  snuffy  inexpressibles,  as  if 
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saying  to  the  world,  in  bright  ostentatious 
defiance,  we  dress  as  we  like,  and  no  thanks 
to  you !  No ;  Snap's  affectation  was  of 
another  kind,  and  that  was  to  wear  a  look 
of  devil-may-care,  rollicking  candour,  and 
coarse,  lively  effrontery.  He  wore  bright 
waistcoats  even  in  winter — thought  himself 
good-looking  on  the  strength  of  shining 
black  hair,  of  which  he  was  careful,  and 
strong  red  complexion,  giving  a  sort  of 
lustre  to  hard,  well-defined  features,  the 
lower  jaw  being  like  that  of  a  prize-fighter ; 
but  his  eye  had  a  magpie  expression,  and 
there  was  a  jar  in  his  unpleasant  voice  that 
warned  like  the  rattles  of  the  snake.  He 
would  take  the  most  purse-proud  millionnaire 
familiarly  by  the  arm,  not  caring  whether 
he  was  pleased  or  not ;  and  he  would  crush 
a  dependent  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
fierce,  jovial  brutality.  Yet  it  was  to  this 
moneyed  ruffian  that  the  sleek,  slippery, 
pious  Mathews  presented  himself,  prepared 
to  endure  his  uncivil  familiarities. 

"  Mr.  Snap,  I  am  come  to  consult  you 
upon  a  matter  of  importance." 
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Well,  out  with  what  you've  got  to  say, 
for  I  have  only  ten  minutes  to  give  you," 
consulting  a  gold  watch  that  seemed  to  fill 
the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  In  strict  confidence,  Mr.  Snap,  in  strict 
confidence." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  take  me  for, 
Elias  Mathews  ?  Don't  we  know  one 
another  better  than  that  ?" 

"  Will  you  look  over  these  bills  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  them  ?" 

"  Drawn  by  Masterman — all  by  Master- 
man,  the  wealthy  manufacturer.  If  you 
want  my  opinion,  Masterman  stands  num- 
ber one." 

"  How  much  would  you  take  for  dis- 
counting them?" 

"  Your  own  transaction,  eh  ?" 

"  I  neither  say  yes  nor  no.  The  question 
is  how  much  would  you  take  for  discount- 
ing these  bills  ?" 

"  It  is  not  the  question.  It  must  be  a 
yes  or  a  no.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
let  myself  be  hoodwinked  ?" 
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"  If  I  neither  say  yes  nor  no,  it  is  because 

I  cannot  tell  until  I  see  Mr.  Masterman." 

"  Why,  what  brings  you  to  Masterman  ?'* 

"  If  you  promise  secresy,  I  will  tell  you." 

"  Don't  you  think  I  have  something  better 

to  do  than  to  go  blabbing  about  your  affairs 

or  mine  ?" 

"  I  am  calling  upon  him  by  desire  of  Mr. 
Lush." 

"  Masterman's  bills  have  been  refused — 
is  it  not  so  ?" 
"  It  is  so." 

"  You  have  been  told  the  reason,  since 
it  is  through  you  they  are  sent  back ;  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  left  with  the 
bank  clerk  till  answer  called  for." 
"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right." 
"  I  know  I  am.  Let  me  look  through 
these  bills  again :  Simon  Soapey,  Esq.,  120/. 
Who  the  deuce  is  he  ?" 

"  The  overseer  of  the  factory." 

"  Whew! — I  see  how  it  is.     They  seem 

to  be  all  of  the  same  character,  with  a  couple 

of  good  weighty  names  mixed  to  make  the 

bad  ones  go  down.     I  tell  you  what,  Elias, 
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here  is  a  mine  to  be  worked.  Masterman's 
a  mine  of  gold.  How  much  do  you  expect 
for  yourself?" 

"  How  much  do  you  expect  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  no  nonsense.  Let  us  un- 
derstand one  another.  Masterman  mio^ht 
be  smashed  at  any  moment,  or  he  might  be 
made  to  hold  three  years  —  perhaps  -^ve, 
with  good  handling.  He  will,  from  pride, 
keep  his  head  above  water  as  long  as  he 
can.  There  must  come  some  loss  at  the  end, 
although  by  obtaining  bonds,  mortgages, 
and  other  collateral  securities,  I  should  not 
wonder,  Elias,  if  we  could  save  ourselves 
altogether.  But  we  must  look  at  things  in 
the  worst  light." 

"  We  must.     Life  is  short " 


"  And  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Very  well. 
We  are  agreed  that  twenty  per  cent,  upon 
all  money  advanced  would  guarantee  you 
and  me  from  destruction.  You  have  a 
family,  Elias,  and  cannot  afford  to  be 
generous." 

"  Considering  not  only  the  interests  of 
my  dear  wife  and  children,  as  well  as  of 
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those  who,  not  all  connected  by  blood,  except 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  all  brethren " 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  my  butcher's  my 
brother." 

My  dear  Mr.  Snap,  you  do  not  deny  the 
truth  of  Scripture  ?" 

"  Be  off  with  yourself  to  Masterman. 
We  must  not  charge  too  much  at  first.  We 
must  entangle  him  by  degrees.  Only  legal 
interest  this  time,  and  two  per  cent, 
commission,  which  we  share.  Now,  not 
another  word,  or  I  shall  be  late  for  my 
appointment.  Back  again  in  an  hour,  with 
the  money  ready." 

"  If  Masterman  agrees." 

"  Won't  he  ?  Will  you  wager  ?  Ah !  you 
never  make  bets.  Back  again  in  an  hour. 
Good  morning." 

As  Elias  proceeded  on  his  way  to  St. 
James's  Square  he  felt  disposed  to  regret 
his  previous  call  on  Mr.  Solomon  Snap, 
whom,  when  he  visited,  it  was  with  the  in- 
tention of  sounding  that  gentleman  simply 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  advance,  and  upon  what  conditions 
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to  himself,  Elias,  in  case  he  should  think 
well  of  engaging  in  money  transactions  with 
Mr.  Masterman.  But  the  sly  and  cau- 
tious Elias  had  been  confounded  and  out- 
manoeuvred by  the  dashing  tactics  of  Snap, 
who,  he  could  not  tell  how,  had  pushed  him 
aside,  taken  the  game  out  of  his  hands,  and 
reduced  him  to  the  part  of  a  mere  agent  or 
go-between.  Still  he  could  not  turn  back. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  mission  from  his  prin- 
cipal which  he  was  bound  to  fulfil ;  and  he 
knew,  moreover,  that  the  shrewd  Snap  was 
not  a  man  to  be  done,  and  that  he  was  quite 
reckless  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  vengeance 
upon  any  one  who  should  venture  to  trifle 
with  him  ;  and  that  another's  ruin  would  be 
as  pleasant  a  sight  as  the  useless  slaughter 
of  more  sheep  than  a  beast  of  prey  could 
devour,  for  his  own  immediate  gratification. 
It  was  with  a  timid,  hesitating  air  that  he 
presented  himself  to  the  servant  who,  in 
plush  and  powder,  opened  the  door.  Plush 
and  Powder,  taking  his  measure  by  his  vacil- 
lating look,  asked  him  his  business.  The 
impertinence  of  the  question  restored  Elias 
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to  himself,  and  with  a  petulance  which  took 
with  Plush  and  Powder  for  haughtiness,  he 
desired  the  valet  to  tell  his  master  that  Mr. 
Mathews  wanted  to  speak  to  him  upon  im- 
portant business.  Mr.  Mathews  was  shown 
into  the  parlour,  where  he  was  kept  waiting 
long  enough  to  be  impressed  with  the 
general  style  of  luxury  in  which  the  house, 
was  furnished.  There  was  an  air  of  silence 
and  solemnity  in  the  manufacturer's  aristo- 
cratic mansion  which  befitted  Mr.  Master- 
man's  merchant-prince  capacity. 

When  the  owner  of  the  mansion  at  length 
appeared,  he  was  dressed  as  if  ready  to  go 
out,  and  his  carriage  arrived  the  same 
moment  at  the  door  with  pre-ordained  pre- 
cision. In  fact  Mr.  Masterman,  supposing 
that  Mathews  had  come  about  some  parish 
business,  meant  only  to  accord  him  a  few 
moments  on  his  way  to  the  carriage  steps. 
It  was  not  without  surprise  he  heard 
Mathews  say  in  a  low  tone  that  he  called 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lush,  head  of  the  firm 
Lush,  Snug,  and  Dreary,  to  communicate 
something  that  had  best  not  be  overheard. 
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The  florid  Mr.  Masterman,  unable  to  turn 
pale,  betrayed  his  vexation  by  certain  broken 
colours  of  visage.  The  door  was  shut,  his 
hat  politely  taken  off,  and  Mr.  Mathews 
pointed  to  a  chair.  The  latter  delivered 
his  message  correctly,  as  he  always  did. 
Masterman  exhibited  wounded  pride,  and 
was  inclined  to  treat  Mathews  with  his 
accustomed  arrogance  towards  those  in  de- 
pendent situations  of  life.  But  as  a  dealer, 
ever  engaged  in  calculations,  his  mind  at 
once  reckoned  the  inutility  of  anger ;  and 
he  was  about  to  receive  back  the  rejected 
bills  and  promissory  notes,  and  to  bow 
Mathews  out,  when  the  latter  said  — 

"  Mr.  Masterman,  I  am  myself  a  poor 
man,  but  I  can  command  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  they  are  at  your  service." 

Masterman,  astounded  and  touched,  took 
Mathews  by  the  hand,  muttering  — 

"  You  are  very  kind — very  kind." 

"If  you  allow  me,  I  will  retain  these 
bills.  A.  friend  of  mine  in  the  City  will 
discount  them,  charging,  with  legal  interest, 
a  small  commission." 
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"  Very  much  obliged — very  much  obli- 
ged indeed.     Is  your  friend  in  trade  ?" 

*'  Not  ostensibly.  He  is  connected  with 
a  grocery  establishment,  or  wine  business, 
or  something  of  the  sort." 

**  Then  we  shall  taste  his  wine.  Will 
you  order  for  me  a  few  dozen  of  such  wine 
as  he  can  best  recommend,  and  you  shall 
come  and  taste  it?  And  pray  present  my 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  request 
her  to  accompany  you  to  a  plain  family 
dinner.  Stay,  till  I  ask  Mrs.  Masterman 
how  stand  her  engagements." 

"  I  would  observe,"  said  Mr.  Mathews, 
"that  Mrs.  Mathews  never  dines  out  by 
any  chance ;  but  my  daughter,  Miss  Ma- 
thews, would,  I  am  sure,  feel  honoured  by 
being  allowed  to  take  her  revered  mother's 
place." 

"  Oh  !  very  well  —  as  you  please  —  quite 
delighted!" 

There  was  one  who  was  not  quite  de- 
licjhted,  and  that  was  Mrs.  Masterman.  If 
her  husband  wished  indeed  to  associate 
with  people  of  inferior  rank,  of  course  it 
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was  not  for  her  to  say  nay,  but  she  thought 
it  only  fair  she  should  be  allowed  to  choose 
her  own  company. 

*'  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Masterman,  he  has 
rendered  me  a  vital  service." 

"  A  vital  service,  Mr.  Masterman  ?  What 
vital  service  could  a  person  in  his  position 
render  you  ?" 

"  Well,  well  —  in  case  —  suppose  —  in 
case  I  should  like  to  put  up  for  church- 
warden —  he  stands  well  with  the  vestry." 

"  Would  that  be  a  vital  service  ?  " 

"Or  something  more.  I  will  tell  you 
another  time.  However,  Mrs.  Mathews 
won't  come  ;  and  as  he  proposed  his 
daughter,  and  we  have  no  marrying  sons 
—  ha  !  ha !  —  you  would  not  like  to  do  an 
uncivil  thing  to  a  young  lady.  Shall  we 
invite  Mr.  and  Miss  Mathews  for  dinner  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  Well,  the  shortness  of  the  notice  will 
make  it  look  like  a  quiet  family  dinner,  and 
we  need  not  invite  anybody  to  meet  them. 
Yes,  you  may  ask  Mr.  and  Miss  Mathews 
for  to-morrow." 
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An  unobserved  listener,  who  had  glided 
in  during  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation 
—  little  Julia  —  cried  out  — 

"  Oh  !  tell  them  to  bring  Pierre  with 
them." 

''  I  will,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Mathews,  can  you  say  six 
o'clock  to-morrow — you  and  Miss  Mathews, 
along  with  your  son,  Pierre." 

"  Pierre  I  —  Pierre  1  —  Mr.  Masterman  ? 
I  have  no  son  of  that  name." 

''It  is  Obady,  I  mean, —  Obady  !  "  ex- 
claimed Julia,  rushing  in. 

The  invitation  was  accepted. 

As  Mr.  Elias  Mathews  arrived  at  home 
after  his  exciting  day's  work,  he  was  met 
by  Deborah  with  a  look  of  inquiry  which 
might  be  interpreted  :  —  Is  the  infant  pro- 
digy to  be  turned  out  of  doors,  or  got  rid 
of  some  way  or  another  ?  To  her  surprise, 
papa  was  all  smiles  of  different  meaning. 
He  was  so  gracious  that  Cicely  crept  out  of 
her  hiding-place,  and  the  mother  began  to 
seem  at  ease,  and  Obady  ceased  to  wear  his 
ready-for-action  look  ;  and  all  became  in 
some  degree  comfortable. 
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The  mystery  of  good  humour  was  ex- 
plained when  papa  demurely  announced 
that  he,  Deborah,  and  Obady,  who,  he 
feared,  did  not  merit  the  favour,  were  to 
dine  next  day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Master- 
man,  at  the  family  mansion,  St.  James's 
Square.  "  You  were  included,  my  dear,  in 
the  invitation,  but  I  offered  excuses  in  your 
name,  as  you  never  go  out." 

While  father  and  daughter  were  seated 
cosily  and  confidentially  together  before 
the  fire,  the  father  communicated  through 
hints  and  ejaculations  the  secret  of  the 
service  which  he,  in  his  poor  little  way,  had 
been  enabled  through  Providence  to  render 
the  great  manufacturer.  As  a  young  lady 
of  her  inexperience  could  not  be  presumed 
to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  complexities  of 
credit,  involved  in  the  machinery  of  ac- 
commodation bills,  with  usury  swallowing 
up  profits,  no  more  could  be  conveyed  to 
her  than  general  results.  Well,  well,  they 
were  all  bound  to  help  one  another  in  this 
world  —  it  was  a  good  work  at  legal  in- 
terest —  a  Christian  duty  at  two  per  cent. 
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commission.  If  a  certain  tree  should  come 
down,  at  the  root  of  which  the  axe  may 
have  been  laid  —  he  didn't  say  was  laid  — 
but  the  proud  would  be  humbled ;  and  if 
the  axe  was  laid,  and  the  tree  did  fall,  what 
would  become  of  all  the  nests  sheltered  in 
the  branches  ?  These  poor  weavers,  what 
would  become  of  them  ?  He  did  not  say 
there  was  danger  —  he  meant  no  imme- 
diate danger;  and  it  was  an  act  of  charity 
—  an  act  of  duty  —  to  keep  the  tree  stand- 
ing as  long  as  possible,  at  any  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  and  if  it  should  fall,  to  let  it  come 
down  gently.  It  was  a  high  commission  ; 
more  than  two  per  cent,  it  no  doubt  would 
be  —  for  Snap  charged  high  rates.  Snap, 
ah  !  a  person  Deborah  did  not  know.  He 
should  not  have  referred  to  his  name ;  so 
never  repeat  it.  These  poor  weavers  they 
knew  not  how  much  indebted  they  were  to 
him,  the  considerate  Elias  Mathews.  Mr. 
Masterman  was  grateful,  and  that  was  a 
comfort  and  a  support  in  his  efforts  to 
ward  off  the  evil  day  at  two  per  cent,  com- 
mission, and  only  legal  interest  for  a  begin- 
ning. 
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Wonderful  is  the  power  of  dinner.  From 
the  salt  which,  partaken  with  the  Arab, 
seasons  enmity  into  friendship,  unto  cookery, 
directed  at  500/.  a-year,  mighty  and 
wonder-working  is  the  effect  of  sociable 
eating  together  !  The  festive  board  is  the 
true  avenue  to  place  and  favour.  An  invi- 
tation-card to  dinner  is  a  wholesome  com- 
pendium of  morality,  teaching  friendship 
and  generosity.  Even  Deborah's  heart  was 
not  proof  to  this  greatest  of  all  social  in- 
fluences. The  stage  assumed  a  fairer  aspect 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  began  to  think  well  of 
Obady,  whose  acting  had  procured  him  an 
invitation  to  Saint  James's  Square.  It  was 
at  the  request  of  Miss  Julia,  whose  trans- 
ports of  admiration  she  had  noticed  while 
her  brother  was  acting.  How  old  could 
Julia  be  ?  Nine  or  ten ;  and  Obady  was 
going  soon  to  be  sixteen.  Oh !  nine  or 
ten.  She  was  sure  Julia  must  be  nearer 
to  twelve  ;  and  who  knows  what  might  not 
spring  out  of  such  pure,  spontaneous  admi- 
ration ?  These  were  thoughts  to  be  kept 
to  herself.  Obady  little  divined  the  source 
of  that  more  gentle  behaviour  into  which 
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he  fancied  he  had  bullied  his  elder  sister. 
But  he  could  not  so  well  account  for  her 
improved  demeanour  towards  Cicely,  and 
even  towards  the  infant  prodigy.  In  fact 
the  slumbering  ambition  of  Deborah  had 
been  excited.  While  Justin  Forbes  was  a 
favoured-guest  of  Lady  Softworth's,  Obadiah 
Mathews  dined  with  his  sister  and  father  in 
Saint  James's  Square.  She  longed  to  tell 
the  news  to  Mrs.  Maltheson,  and  quietly 
watch  the  effect.  By  the  by,  Mrs.  Mal- 
theson possessed  some  pretty  trinkets,  and 
Deborah  never  had  any  jewellery,  which 
was  against  her  pious  father's  principles. 
But  it  would  be  no  harm  to  make  a  worldly 
appearance  at  once  before  worldly  people, 
when  the  object  was  to  forward  disinte- 
rested objects.  She  would  consult  Mrs. 
Maltheson,  and  hear  what  that  sharp  lady 
could  have  to  say  —  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  that,  certainly. 

"  How  do  you  mean  to  go  to  St.  James's 
Square  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Maltheson. 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  too  far  for  walk- 
ing ?  "  answered  Miss  Deborah. 
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"  Walking  !  You  must  drive  there  in  a 
carriage,  and  not  a  hack,  either.  Bless  your 
soul,  the  servant  would  not  open  the  street- 
door  to  less  than  a  private  carriage!  but 
hollar  out,  as  they  say  —  hollar  from  below, 
*  What's  your  business,  young  ooman  ? '  " 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  last  words 
were  pronounced  in  an  imitative  manner. 

"  We  have  got  no  carriage  as  yet.  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  must  hire  a  job,  very  clean  and 
nice,  with  the  late  owner's  arms  not  painted 
out,  and  pay  for  a  good-looking  fellow,  with 
calves,  to  stand  behind." 

*'  It  will  cost  the  price  of  two  dinners." 

"  Of  two-and-twenty,  you  mean ;  but  you 
will  have  the  honour  of  dining  in  St. 
James's  Square  for  the  money." 

"  Perhaps  papa  had  better  go  alone  ?  " 

"Perhaps  he  had." 

"  Then  I  have  got  nothing  fit  to  wear." 

"  Oh,  you  can  only  want  something  to 
put  on  your  head.  Sta}^,  I  have  got  such 
a  nice  turban ;  and,  may  be,  if  you  are  a 
good  girl,  I  would  lend  it  to  you." 
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"  The  turban  which  you  wore  at  the  play, 
and  in  which  you  looked  so  well  —  oh,  so 
very  well,  Mrs.  Maltheson  ?  " 

"  Now  I  see  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  you 
shall  have  a  few  of  my  old  family  orna- 
ments, little  heirlooms  that  have  come  down 
from  ladies  of  distinguished  virtues  and 
beauty." 

Mrs.  Maltheson  made  Miss  Deborah  look 
so  fine,  that  she  resolved  upon  coaxing  papa 
into  the  "  frightful"  cost  of  a  job  carriage, 
two  guineas  at  the  least,  even  without  the 
footman  with  calves.  A  bright  idea  struck 
her.  What  if  Jerry  Cobye  would  do  duty 
for  this  occasion  only?  The  little  rebel 
would  treat  the  proposal  with  contempt; 
but  she  had  the  young  wretch  in  her  power. 
Taking  Jerry  aside  upon  her  return,  she 
assured  him  that  if  he  would  only  do 
something  to  oblige  her,  she  would  not  tell 
upon  him.  What  would  she  not  tell  ? 
Miss  Deborah  took  Jerry  into  her  own 
room,  drew  out  a  certain  drawer,  and  ex- 
hibited the  border  of  the  stolen  shawl, 
whereupon,  instead  of  blushing  and  hold- 
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ing  down  his  head  and  looking  conscience- 
strickenj  much  less  of  falling  at  her  feet 
and  craving  silence  and  forgiveness,  the 
hardened  reprobate  laughed  and  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  held  his  sides,  as  if  it  were  the 
best  joke  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life. 
There  was  clearly  nothing  to  be  done  with 
that  young  gentleman ;  so  she  merely 
added  another  item  to  the  score  which  she 
was  resolved  one  day  to  make  him  pay. 

It  was  time  for  Deborah  to  dress,  which 
she  found  to  be  a  troublesome  and  perplex- 
ing affair,  although  Cicely  did  her  best  to 
help  her  with  her  toilette,— ^the  amiable  little 
girl  forgetting  all  her  griefs  against  the 
tyrant  sister,  as  much  in  the  desire  to  set 
her  off  to  advantage  as  from  the  natural 
interest  all  females,  young  and  old,  take  in 
the  adornments  of  the  person.  Why 
should  they  not  ?  Is  it  an  unamiable  wish, 
that  of  trying  to  look  pretty  and  agreeable  ? 
If  the  prevailing  law  were  that  external 
splendour  is  ill,  why  should  the  plain, 
prickly  rose-tree  come  to  nature's  spring 
call  and  summer  feast  with  ornaments  that 
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dazzle  the  eye  as  with  the  glory  of  a  star, 
and  charm  the  senses  as  if  with  a  breath 
from  the  odorous  gates  of  Paradise  ?  What 
business  would  the  fields  have  with  cow- 
slips, buttercups,  and  daisies,  or  why  should 
hedges  exhibit  scented  thorn  in  the  clasp  of 
the  wild  honeysuckle  and  the  climatis,  when 
grass  and  leaves  would  do  as  well ;  and  why 
not  they  black  instead  of  green,  and  save 
children  the  temptation  of  idling  time  in 
plucking  boTiquets  ?  So  who  is  to  blame 
Cicely  if  she  tried  to  assist  that  prickly 
rose-tree,  Deborah,  in  putting  forth  trinkets 
and  frills  ?  Cicely's  innate  sense  of  the 
becoming  shrank  from  the  gaudy  turban ; 
and,  to  do  Deborah  justice,  she  had  suffi- 
cient share  of  the  woman's  appreciation  of  • 
the  beautiful  to  feel  inclined  to  sacrifice  the 
appearance  of  wealth,  presented  by  costly 
superfluities,  to  the  better  appearance  of 
natural  freshness,  which  is  the  unsurpass- 
able ornament  of  the  young.  Truly  are 
maidens  called  fair !  It  was  during  Cicely's 
momentary  absence  that  a  shriek  was  heard, 
which  brought  the  whole  house  into  De- 
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borah's  dressing-room.  The  turban  had 
caught  fire  while  she  stooped  too  near  the 
candle.  There  was  no  harm  done,  for  she 
threw  it  off  immediately ;  and  it  was  fine 
fun  to  Jerry,  and  more  temperate  delight 
to  Obady,  to  trample  out  the  blazing  head- 
dress, and  save  the  house  from  conflagra- 
tion. Nothing  worse  happened  than  a  little 
delay,  except  that  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
Deborah's  mind  was  troubled  by  the  fear 
of  what  Mrs.  Maltheson  would  expect  in 
payment  for  her  turban.  As  the  missing 
shawl  had  spoiled  her  enjoyment  of  the 
play,  so  the  blazing  turban,  like  the  scull  at 
the  Egyptian  feast,  kept  winking  at  her 
from  before  her  dinner  plate.  After  the 
ladies  retired,  leaving  the  two  gentlemen  to 
Mr.  Snap's  wine,  and  deep  in  commercial 
topics,  too  absorbing  to  be  entertaining, 
Obady,  called  away  at  Julia's  request,  ex- 
hibited his  histrionic  powers  in  the  draw- 
ing-room by  reciting  "  My  Name  is  Nerval," 
^'  Sempronius'  Speech  for  War,  "and  "  Cato's 
Soliloquy."  But,  alas  !  for  Julia,  he  could 
repeat  nothing  out  of  "Venice  Preserved  ;  " 
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for  Pierre  came  forth  in  dialogue,  and 
Jaffier  was  not  present.  Jaffier !  would  not 
mamma  invite  Jaffier  ?  and  mamma,  in  her 
gentle,  courteous,  cold  manner,  said  yes, 
which  was  an  immense  joy  to  Obady  and  a 
gleam  of  comfort  to  Deborah,  who  said  to 
herself,  "  Mrs.  Maltheson  will  be  so  pleased 
at  Just/s  being  invited,  through  our  means, 
to  St.  James's  Square,  that  she  will  not 
charge  for  the  turban ;''  and  Deborah  was 
right ;  Mrs.  Maltheson  was  greatly  pleased 
when  that  rogue,  Obady,  who  was  learning 
to  say  things  with  point,  and  to  give  telling 
effect  to  all  communications,  intimated  to 
Just,  in  his  mother's  presence,  that  they 
were  both,  Pierre  and  Jaffier,  eno^aged  to 
appear  in  public — -yes,  upon  a  grand  stage, 
and  before  a  select  audience,  composed  of 
the  elite  of  society,  and  wound  up  Just's 
expectations  to  the  highest,  and  made  Mrs. 
Maltheson  rap  the  lid  of  her  snuff-box 
several  times  with  impatience  before  he 
came  to  the  climax — an  invitation  to  spend 
an  evening  at  Mrs.  Masterman's,  St,  James's 
Square. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Winter  passed,  and  Spring  came,  and  the 
Summer  was  nigh,  and  the  various  persons 
with  whom  our  history  is  concerned  seemed 
to  proceed  in  their  customary  ways,  as  if 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  was  to  cross 
the  busy  paths  of  life  with  tragic  shadows. 
But  as  during  the  winter  months,  while 
Nature  appears  to  pause,  life  is  quickening 
in  the  hidden  seed,  so  were  the  elements  of 
events  to  burst  forth  at  the  appointed  time, 
working  under  the  flat  seemings  of  com- 
mon-place doings.  Mr.  Masterman  im^ 
ported,  bought,  paid  wages,  and  sold,  as 
usual,  while  the  many  depending  upon  him 
for  existence  were  little  aware  that  there 
was  a  Solomon  Snap  gnawing  at  the  foun- 
dations of  his  stability.  Mr.  Elias  Mathews 
went  forth  and  returned  at  stated  hours, 
o  3 
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like  a  piece  of  regular  clock-work ;  and  who 
could  suspect  that  simple  city  clerk  of  being 
armed  with  mighty  powers,  as  all  men  are, 
for  good  or  evil ;  and  that  the  happiness  of 
his  household,  yea,  and  of  many  households, 
should  depend  upon  his  perverting  his  one 
talent  to  the  service  of  an  overpowering 
avarice  ?  Obady,  his  son,  was  undergoing 
a  regular  process  of  demoralisation  under 
the  fatal  influence  of  Mr.  Pilcher,  for  which 
he  had  been  prepared  but  too  well  by  the 
treatment  suffered  at  home.  Obady  grew 
to  be  a  precocious  man.  His  critical  powers 
of  observation  had  been  developed  at  home 
in  the  unfortunate  direction  of  seeing  human 
nature  upon  its  bad  side.  He  learned  to 
hate  hypocrisy,  by  having  to  witness  that 
singular  alliance  of  meanness  with  reli- 
gious profession,  and  even  religious  practice, 
which  is  so  commonly  found  amongst  per- 
sons of  his  father's  class.  He  could  not 
analyse  closely  enough  to  discover  the  sort 
of  unconsciousness  with  which  the  sophistry, 
that  is  ever  at  the  service  of  temptation, 
contrives  to  gloss  over  desire.     He  accor- 
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dingly  set  down  his  father,  in  his  own  mind, 
to  be  a  canting  hypocrite  and  smooth-faced 
domestic  tyrant,  whose  religion  was  no 
better  than  fear  of  the  Devil ;  and  he  re- 
garded Deborah  as  his  father's  child.  He 
fancied  that  he  could  work  his  own  way  to 
independence  by  going  upon  the  stage,  or 
writing  for  periodicals ;  he  thinking  himself 
quite  as  capable  as  the  self-taught  Mr. 
Maltheson,  or  the  snuffy  lady,  whom  he  so 
characterised,  as  we  generally  do  nickname 
people  according  to  their  most  conspicuous 
habit.  He  could  not  frequent  Mr.  Pilcher's 
company  without  acquiring  expensive  tastes, 
and,  as  he  had  no  money,  he  fell  into  Mr. 
Pilcher's  ways  of  procuring  it.  He  learned 
to  gamble.  Mr.  Pilcher  conducted  him 
upon  a  night  to  one  of  those  fashionable 
dens  which  even  the  frequenters  cynically 
call  hells.  The  mysterious  manner  of 
entry,  which  would  at  once  have  repelled 
Just,  the  more  fascinated  him.  It  was 
romantic.  How  well  one  can  frame  a  pretty 
name  for  an  evil  deed !  Hypocrisy  is  not 
confined  to  religious  professors.     Sophistry 
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is  pliant  enough  to  suit  all  tastes.  Upon 
a  knock  being  given  of  a  peculiar  character, 
a  little  square  piece  of  the  door  slid  back, 
and  an  eye  peered  through -r- Just  would 
have  thought  it  an  evil  eye,  and  fled.  Pil- 
cher  muttered  some  cabalistic  word,  and 
the  door  opened  widely  enough  to  allow  the 
hardened  gamester  and  his  pupil  to  pass 
in,  and  then  closed  rapidly.  Obady  found 
himself  in  a  silent  room.  There  were  a 
dozen  people  seated  before  a  green  cloth, 
and  not  a  whisper  was  heard.  He  had 
never  seen,  nor  could  have  conceived,  such 
intensity  of  concentration  upon  any  object. 
He  had  been  told  of  Socrates  standing  for 
hours  in  one  posture,  with  the  sun  blaz- 
ing on  his  uncovered  head,  so  absorbed  was 
he;  and  of  Archimedes  unmindful  of  the 
presence  of  the  murderer.  These  were 
heroes  of  antiquity — demigods  ;  but  there 
before  him  sat  men,  some  old,  some  young, 
yet  one  and  all  wearing  the  same  fixed, 
fierce,  sombre  grasp  of  eye  ;  the  same 
clenched  mouth,  the  same  talons  for  hands ; 
and,  with  hardly  an  interruption,  heap  after 
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heap  of  gold  would  be  raked  away  noise- 
lessly over  the  green  cloth.  One  would 
rise  and  retire  to  a  side-board  covered  with 
wines  and  stimulating  drinks,  and  the 
draught  would  be  heard  poured  out  and 
swallowed,  with  the  distinctness  of  thun- 
der over  a  city.  The  light,  free,  careless 
Pilch er  became  another  man,  He  grew  fe- 
verish, ay  frenzied,  with  a  suppressed  frenzy 
of  desire  to  share  in  that  fiendish  banquet. 
How  could  a  single  piece  of  gold  be  pro- 
cured ?  Was  there  any  place  or  any  way 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  where  money 
could  be  had  ?  He  would  repay  it  ten-fold, 
for  he  knew  he  should  win — something  told 
him  he  should  win.  A  lucky  friend  having 
lent  him  what  he  wanted,  he  played  and 
won,  and  played  and  won  again,  and  Obady 
looked  on  amazed.  He  played  and  lost, 
and  was  about  to  play  again  ;  but  whether 
luck  would  have  continued  or  not  could  not 
be  told.  For  hush  !  there  is  an  alarm — the 
lights  are  extinguished— there  can  be  no 
more  play  that  evening.  The  interruption 
— the  baffled  police — it  was  an  adventure, 
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and  Obady  was  the  more  captivated.  It 
was  a  romance  in  action.  At  Mr.  Boni- 
face's, the  same  night,  Pilcher  assured 
Obady  he  would  have  broken  the  bank — 
he  knew  it — something  that  never  deceived 
him  told  him  so.  Mr.  Pilcher  had  his  own 
superstitions. 

Our  other  persons.  Dr.  Singleton  and 
Mr.  Samson  Shepherd,  went  on  their  own 
way.  Mr.  Shepherd  did  fulfil  his  expressed 
intention  of  calling  upon  Dr.  Singleton. 
The  two  men  understood  each  other  at  a 
glance.  They  were  both  alike  in  honesty 
of  nature,  and  were  animated  by  the  same 
passion  of  humanity.  Shepherd  viewed 
erring  man  with  more  toleration,  and  was 
more  ready  to  lend  his  strength  to  a  fel- 
low-creature's infirmities,  while  Singleton 
treated  the  feeble  and  the  wrong- doing 
with  unmitigated  indignation.  Singleton 
was  greatly  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Shepherd  had  become  acquainted  with  his 
former  patient,  but  he  would  rather  it  had 
not  been  at  a  play,  although  he  did  not  say 
so  ;  and  even  smiled  at  what  he  considered 
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to  be  the  simplicity  of  a  very  pure,  kindly- 
hearted  man,  one  who  might  walk  through 
any  places,  shedding  upon  them,  whatever 
might  be  their  character,  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence. Dr.  Singleton  expressed  his  de- 
light at  finding  a  witness  to  the  restored 
soundness  of  Edward's  mind,  of  whose  testi- 
mony he  would  avail  himself,  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  he  was  seeking,  through  his 
growing  intimacy  with  Mr.  Lowry  Lush, 
should  offer  itself,  of  bringing  the  latter  to 
the  point  of  doing  justice  to  his  son.  Dr. 
Singleton  showed  Mr.  Samson  Shepherd 
over  his  establishment,  and  in  turn  visited 
Mr.  Shepherd's  schools,  and  they  became 
better  friends  every  day. 

Edward  had  begun  to  extend  his  ac- 
quaintanceship. He  would  call  occasionally 
upon  Mr.  Maltheson,  look  over  his  books, 
not  refuse  an  invitation  to  walk  into  the 
parlour  and  enjoy  a  little  of  Mrs.  Malthe- 
son's  conversation.  He  visited  Mr.  Samson 
Shepherd,  both  at  that  gentleman's  schools 
and  at  his  private  residence,  and  while  he 
spoke  a  pair  of  nitting  kneedles  kept  very 
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busily  working  out  a  problem  to  his  advan- 
tage. But  his  favourite  place  of  resort  was 
the  house  of  Lady  Softworth.  There  was  in 
her  low,  mellow  voice,  her  kindly  eye,  and  her 
attentively-listening  manner,  something  that 
to  him  was  sweet  and  soothing.  Althouo;h 
she  spoke  not  much,  yet  never  did  con- 
versation flag  where  she  was  present.  It 
was  kept  alive  by  the  deep  interest  she 
seemed  to  feel,  and  did  feel,  in  what 
others  said,  and  what  concerned  them ;  and 
who  would  not  desire  to  be  agreeable  to  one 
so  lovely  and  amiable  ?  Of  herself  and 
her  appearance,  and  the  effect  she  might  be 
producing,  she  appeared  altogether  uncon- 
scious. She  was  quite  unselfish.  Never, 
indeed,  did  one  live  so  completely  out  of 
self,  and  as  if  for  others.  Could  we  suppose 
a  fair  spirit  upon  a  mission  of  good  to  this 
world,  would  its  way  be  other  than  this  ? 
Would  it  not  move  amongst  mortals  gather- 
ing up  all  their  wants  into  its  bosom  of 
sympathy,  and  giving  back  consolation  in 
exchange.  If  the  phrase  would  not  appear 
inapplicable  to  so  young  a  woman  as  she 
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was,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  of  her 
manner  that  there  was  in  it  something 
maternal  —  a  mild,  warm,  protective  supe- 
riority, inviting  trust  and  reliance.  Our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  accor- 
dingly, that  Lady  Softworth  was  soon  in  pos- 
session of  Edward's  whole  history,  from 
Edward's  lips  —  and  that  Edward  learned 
something  of  her  own*  Their  histories 
were  like  and  unlike.  Both  married,  both 
married  unfortunately  —  both  separated, 
and  both  faultless.  Each  could  so  far 
sympathise  with  the  other's  situation.  The 
rest  was  dark  contrast  —  he  still  loved  her 
—  or  rather  the  image  of  twelve  years 
before ;  for  if  she  were  living,  he  still  could 
not  picture  her  to  his  mind  other  than  the 
fair,  dark-blue  eyed  Kate,  whose  wild 
melodies  charmed  the  evil  spirits  so  that 
they  departed  from  him.  If  living,  where 
was  she?  He  could  not  tell.  Where  the 
child  that  was  born  in  mystery  and  hurried 
out  of  sight,  poor  innocent !  as  if  it  was  not 
a  witness  of  holy  rapturous  love,  and  ought 
to  be  a  crowning  blessing ;  he  could  not  tell 
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whether  it  was  male  or  female,  or  living  or 
dead.  AYhat  should  he  know  about  it? 
Was  he  not  a  madman  ?  Proclaimed  mad 
by  his  own  father  !  Was  it  wonderful  that 
Lady  Softworth  should  forget  her  own  story 
in  listening  to  so  strange  a  tale,  which  drew 
showers  of  unrestrained  tears  that  seemed 
to  rain  down  refreshment  upon  the  poor 
blighted  man  who  looked  to  her  for  comfort  ? 
She  did  not,  like  Dr.  Singleton,  summon 
up  his  energies  and  challenge  him  to  fight 
his  own  fight,  to  make  himself  his  own 
battle  ground,  awarding  the  victory  to  the 
energy  within  that  conquered  the  weakness 
within.  No !  she  unfolded  the  curtains  of 
the  future ;  she  promised  that  the  explana- 
tion of  this  mystery  of  suffering  should  come 
in  a  revelation  of  purpose,  itself  the  reward. 
He  should  be  reunited  to  Kate,  to  whom  the 
probation  of  such  constant  affection  was 
a  sight  for  angels.  Keunited  hereafter!  yes, 
he  would  say.  He  did  not  doubt  that. 
But  in  this  world,  could  it  be?  Lady  Soft- 
worth  believed  it  would.  But  for  what 
reason?     None  other  than  her  faith  in  the 
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unfailing  justice,  which  must  be  as  unerring 
as  any  physical  law.  Yet  what  of  thyself, 
oh,  lady?  Shalt  thou  be  reunited?  —  she 
shuddered.  Shalt  thou  not  be  avenged  ?  — 
she  shuddered  still  more  at  the  thought. 
How  is  it  that  thou,  who  canst  see  another's 
future,  art  blind  as  to  thine  own  ?  Here, 
where  thou  art  unconcerned,  or  only  con- 
cerned out  of  the  tenderness  of  thy  hu- 
manity, the  vision  is  one  of  apocalyptic 
brightness.  Eternal  justice  shines  forth  as 
a  foretaste  of  the  eternal  reward  into  which 
the  faithful  spring,  ever  hand  in  hand,  from 
the  platform  of  this  world.  But  when  thou 
askest  what  is  to  become  of  the  prophetess 
herself,  the  clouds  gather  over  the  reve- 
lation, and  thou  hangest  down  thy  head  and 
tremblest. 

There  was  this  difference  in  their  con- 
fidences, that  Lady  Softworth  had  all 
Edward's  story,  and  he  only  a  part  of  hers. 
Could  he  then  be  blamed  for  not  being  as 
prospectively  clear-sighted  ?  Yet  there  was 
no  lack  of  candour.  What  she  told  not  to 
another  she  had  not  dared  to  whisper  to 
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herself.  Her  dear  old  Scotch  guardian, 
who  knew  all  that  she  knew  of  herself, 
positively  had  heard  nothing  of  the  haunt- 
ing voice  of  the  stranger,  which  turned 
sleep  into  reverie  throughout  the  long 
night,  sliding  into  abysses  of  fearful  dreams, 
with  sometimes  a  landing  upon  a  bright 
green  spot.  Had  Edward  been  told  all  the 
unseasonable  elements  which  made  up  that 
story,  he  too  might  haVe  risen  to  the  pro- 
phetic height  of  a  mystical  deduction  of 
spiritually  mathematical  truth.  But  it  was 
impossible  ;  and  so  he  was  obliged  to  put  up 
with  his  beautiful  selfishness  of  comfort; 
and  she  to  be  contented  with  the  diffusion  of 
happy  hopes,  trusting  resignedly  to  Provi- 
dence on  her  own  account. 

More  sober  was  Edward's  admiration  of 
Lady  Softworth's  employments.  Was  it 
not  another  coincidence  to  set  him  thinking 
upon,  that  she  should  be  occupied  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  boy's  mind  as  he  was ;  for 
he  found  that  out  when  one  day  the  Lady 
consulted  him  about  some  lines  of  Horace, 
for  the  sake  of  Master  Justin  Forbes,  who 
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read  to  her  during  leisure  hours.  This 
circumstance  led  also  to  increase  of  inti- 
macy between  Just  and  Jerry,  which  Ed- 
ward very  much  encouraged;  and  it  was  the 
more  needful  to  both  as  Obady  favoured 
them  with  less  of  his  company  than  before 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Pilcher. 
If  Jerry  derived  improvement  from  Just, 
the  latter,  who  was  a  hearty  little  fellow, 
very  much  enjoyed  the  pranks  and  tricks 
which,  notwithstanding  teaching,  training, 
and  example,  would  bubble  up  much  to  his 
young  friend's  amusement. 

But  was  it  not  time  for  Dr.  Singleton  to 
make  his  long-contemplated  effort  at  recon- 
ciling father  and  son,  of  both  of  whom  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence?  He  was  frequently 
pressed  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Samson  Shepherd, 
who  was  himself  urged  by  Lady  Softworth 
as  well  as  by  Miss  Bond,  and  the  infallible 
old  lady  of  the  knitting  needles,  whose  con- 
clusions regarding  the  Mathews'  share  in 
the  perpetuating  of  the  long  estrangement 
were  woven  of  dark  material ;  nor  was  she 
mistaken,  that  little,  wise  old  woman.    Elias 
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Mathews'  position  in  the  bank,  his  daily 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Lowry  Lush,  the  con- 
fidence which  the  latter  reposed  in  his 
fidelity,  afi'orded  Mathews  all  requisite  op- 
portunities either  for  healing  the  great 
family  rent,  or  keeping  it  open  by  adroit 
insinuations.  As  with  the  father  so  with 
the  son,  his  opportunities  were  still  more 
formidable*  How  he  used  them  is  told  by 
the  mere  fact  that  after  so  many  years  the 
separation  had  settled  into  indifference  on 
both  sides. 

Dr.  Singleton  was  too  shrewd  a  judge 
of  human  nature  not  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Lowry  Lush's  growing  attachment  to  him- 
self was  in  some  way  connected  with  a 
latent  leaning  towards  his  son,  which  he 
could  not  better  encourage  than  by  allowing 
their  own  friendship  to  ripen.  Mr.  Lowry 
Lush's  health  was  not  so  good  as  it  used  to 
be.  He  was  of  a  plethoric  habit  of  body, 
and  required  more  exercise  than  he  was  dis- 
posed to  take.  The  remedies  in  such  a  case 
were  simple,  and  as  they  were  always  effec- 
tual for  the  time,  the  patient's  reliance  upon 
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the  physician  became  increased^  and  his 
visits  the  more  coveted,  because  the  Doctor 
did  not  court  general  practice,  and  showed 
himself  actuated  by  regard  and  friendship. 

The  way  for  Dr.  Singleton's  advance  was 
smoothed  by  the  timely  occurrence  of  one 
of  those  fortuitous  circumstances  which 
arrive  so  frequently  at  the  ripe  moment, 
that  they  seem  as  if  held  in  reserve  by  the 
Great  Disposer  of  Events  for  special  needs. 

In  the  course  of  business  one  morning, 
Mr.  Lowry  Lush,  examining  a  list  of  bills 
presented  by  a  merchant  of  his  acquaintance 
for  discount,  came  to  one  which  arrested 
his  attention.  It  was  drawn  by  Masterman, 
accepted  by  Soapey,  endorsed  by  the  drawer 
to  Elias  Mathews,  and  from  the  latter  to 
Solomon  Snap.  The  bill  told  the  story  as 
plainly  as  if  all  the  parties  had  been  sum- 
moned to  his  presence  and  obliged  to  speak. 
Masterman  on  Soapey  was  a  fictitious,  or  as 
it  is  called,  an  accommodation  bill,  such  as 
the  bank  of  Lush,  Snug,  and  Dreary  had 
rejected  long  ago.  It  was  Elias  Mathews 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  private  and 
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confidential  message  to  Mr.  Masterman, 
and  he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  know- 
ledge of  Masterman's  difficulties,  to  make 
himself  a  sort  of  touter  for  the  villain,  Snap, 
any  connection  with  whom  was  certain 
ruin.  Mr.  Lush  thoroughly  understood 
Snap's  mode  of  doing  business,  for  the 
fellow's  reputation  was  no  secret:  it  was 
to  sustain  Masterman  until  he  had  sucked 
out  all  his  property  by  usurious  charges  for 
loans,  and  let  him  drop  when  no  more  could 
be  drawn  out  of  him,  so  contriving  as  to 
shift  final  losses  upon  others ;  and  the  pious, 
trusted  Elias  Mathews  was  that  man's 
accomplice.  Nor  was  it  without  intention 
that  Snap  had,  contrary  to  promise,  caused 
that  bill  to  be  brought  under  Lowry  Lush's 
eyes.  He  wanted  to  shake  off  Mathews 
and  bring  Masterman  to  direct  dealing  with 
himself.  The  fellow  was  as  certain  of  the 
effect  of  this  juxta-position  of  names  as  of  a 
gunpowder  train  laid  to  blow  up  an  obstacle. 
He  did  not  think,  indeed,  that  Mathews 
would  lose  his  situation,  because,  according 
to  his  own    obtuse   notions  of  right   and 
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wrong,  and  the  code  which  he  believed  to 
be  followed  by  all  dealers  in  money,  the 
man  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it ;  but  he 
was  sure  that  ordered,  he  would  be,  to  cease 
such  transactions,  as  incompatible  with  the 
duties  of  a  person  in  the  employment  of  a 
regular  banking  firm ;  moreover,  the  reck- 
less ruffian  did  not  care,  for  what  signified 
one  ruin  more  to  the  conscience  of  a  fellow 
who  lived  on  ruin  ? 

What  Mr.  Lowry  Lush  saw,  besides  the 
ordinary  objections  and  the  ordinary  grounds 
of  suspicion,  was  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
confided  a  son,  labouring  under  the  most 
mortifying  of  maladies,  the  one  requiring 
the  nicest  and  most  delicate  treatment,  and 
regarding  which  unfair  representations  could 
so  easily  be  made.  He  resolved,  after  some 
painful  reflection,  to  say  nothing  on  the 
subject  at  that  moment  to  Mathews.  He 
ordered  the  bills  to  be  discounted,  as  if  he 
had  observed  no  irregularity,  left  the  bank, 
and  drove  home,  resolving  to  withdraw  his 
son  from  Mathews'  house,  but  not  able  to 
come  to  any  further  determination  regard- 
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ing  him.  It  was  while  sitting  at  home  in 
this  perplexed  mood  that  Dr.  Singleton  was 
announced. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said  at  once,  *'  have  you 
heard  anything  of  ray  unfortunate  son  of 
late?" 

"  I  have  much -^  very  much— a  vast  deal, 
indeed,  and  I  am  happy  that  you,  by  this 
inquiry,  anticipate  my  intention  of  speak- 
ing to  you  seriously,  most  seriously,  con- 
cerning your  son,  Edward." 

"  Has  he  been  getting  worse  ?" 

"  Sir,  your  son  is  as  sound  in  mind  as 
you  or  myself,  and  as  sound  in  heart  as 
the  best  man  breathing,  whoever  he  be, 
if  not  himself,  perhaps,  or  Mr.  Samson 
Shepherd." 

''  Him  I  know  to  be  an  excellent  man, 
indeed,  by  reputation." 

"  Then  send  for  him,  and  hear  his  testi- 
mony, for  mine  may  be  partial." 

"  No,  Doctor ;  I  am  resolved  to  do  what- 
ever you  dictate.  Receive  him  back  to 
your  house." 

"  No,  that  might  be  unpleasant,  if  not 
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hazardous.  I  tell  you  what  I  wish  to  do. 
I  purport  going  to  the  lake  district  to  seek 
a  few  days'  recreation.  Consent  to  his 
being  my  companion,  and  I  promise  you 
a  faithful  report  of  his  behaviour  on  my 
return." 

"  Agreed  j  my  mind,  Doctor,  is  greatly 
relieved." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the  railway 
to  Kendal,  with  its  little  branch  to  Winder- 
mere, was  terminated  at  the  time  when 
Dr.  Singleton  and  Edward  visited  the  coun- 
try of  the  lakes.  We  believe  they  travelled 
part  of  the  way  by  rail  and  part  by  coach. 
Yet  even  before  railways  put  the  old  coaches 
off  the  road  the  days  of  romantic  incidents 
upon  inland  journeys  were  past.  Still  the 
chanfi^e  that  has  been  effected  in  travellinc^ 
customs  must  be  great,  as  that  produced  on 
domestic  habits  by  shaving  one's-self  at 
home,  instead  of  going  to  be  shaved  in  a 
barber's  shop.  The  shavee  went  to  the 
shaver  as  much  for  the  sake  of  society  and 
gossip  as  to  have  his  face  improved;  and 
so  in  old  times  travellers  by  coach  beguiled 
the  way  with  sight-seeing  and  conversation, 
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asking  whose  fine  park  was  this,  whose 
noble  mansion  that,  discussing  the  character 
of  the  gentry,  and  the  houses  of  entertain- 
ment where  they  stopped  for  refreshment, 
and  at  the  journey's  end  congratulating 
themselves  upon  their  good  fortune  in  hav- 
ing met  with  agreeable  companions,  whom 
they  should  be  sorry  not  to  meet  again. 
The  railway  has  put  an  end  to  this  casual 
travelling  friendship.  It  is  not  worth  while, 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  hours'  ride^  to  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  talking  to  your 
neighbour.  There  is  nothing  now  in  the 
going  to  a  place.  The  railway  is  not  fa- 
vourable to  the  enjoyment  of  scenery  5  you 
will  look  at  what  is  to  be  admired  when 
you  get  to  your  destination,  so  let  your 
back  rest  comfortably  against  the  padded 
lining,  stretch  your  legs,  and,  if  there  be  no 
ladies  present,  smoke  and  read,  and  let  your 
neighbour  take  care  of  himself;  he  does  not 
want  you,  and  you  do  not  need  him.  It 
has  made  a  great  social  revolution,  this 
rail;  it  brings  people  together  more,  and 
divides  them  more ;  breaks  up  villages,  and 
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forms  them  into  sweltering  towns,  where 
old  neighbours,  by  a  backward  process, 
grow  into  strangers,  as  they  had  once 
grown  to  be  friends.  But  who  likes  moral- 
ising in  our  run-and-read  days  ?  Nobody  ; 
so  go  on  with  your  story.  The  shriek  of 
the  engine's  whistle  warns  you  that  the 
great  panting  is  about  to  whirl  into  the 
rapid  clatter  of  an  old  day's  journey  per 
hour,  and  that  you  will  be  left  behind. 

Nor  are  we  going  to  describe  scenery. 
Dr.  Singleton  and  Edward  have  not  to  be 
taken  to  Windermere  and  its  neighbourhood 
merely  for  the  sake  of  affording  their  his- 
torian an  excuse  for  "  doing "  what,  with 
modern  facilities  for  travelling,  all  can  do 
for  themselves.  They  are  there  for  neces- 
sary purposes,  of  which  we  must  not  lose 
sight.  As  the  Doctor  took  his  patient  there 
that  certain  effects  might  be  produced  upon 
his  mind,  it  is  with  these  effects  we  have 
now  to  do.  As  society  had  been  prescribed 
for  the  cure  of  morbid  tendencies,  so  is 
country  air  and  the  country's  vast  teeming 
solitude  prescribed  as  a  necessary  relaxa- 
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tion  from  the  City's  turbulent  distractions. 
It  was  a  new  sensation  to  Edward  as  he, 
with  his  friend  and  companion,  wound  their 
way  up  that  EUory  bank  where  stands  the 
house  once  tenanted  by  Professor  Wilson, 
the  renowned  Christopher  North,  and  in 
which  his  enthusiastic  soul  delighted.  It 
was  a  damp  vapoury  morning.  Nature 
seemed  in  deshabille^  as  if  in  her  morning 
gown.  The  hills,  according  to  the  country 
phrase,  had  on  their  nightcaps;  the  grass 
that  bordered  the  path  or  crept  through 
the  less  trodden  parts  of  the  centre  was 
wet ;  the  boughs  hung  heavily ;  and  when 
at  turns  of  the  upland  road  glimpses  of 
the  lake  were  caught,  they  were  cold 
gleams,  for  to  the  rocks  clung  grey  clouds ; 
and  yet  to  that  man,  to  whom  all  this 
was  new,  this  was  in  its  least  favourable 
aspect  a  scene  of  deep  profound  joy — 
the  sense  of  standing  over  the  world  of 
human  business,  of  which  you  were  re- 
minded by  the  crow  of  the  cock  deep 
down  in  the  valley,  or  the  plaintive  low  of 
the  kine  rising  from  depth  and  distance. 
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Then  when  the  sun  did  break  out,  with  a 
blinding  glance  to  quiver  over  the  lake, 
and  lift  up  the  nightcap  from  the  rocks,  as 
a  mother  would  do  who  wanted  to  kiss  the 
forehead  of  her  child,  it  was  as  if  a  rush  of 
harmony  from  a  thousand  harps  had  en- 
veloped his  whole  being,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  and  he  asked  why  had  he  never  seen 
this  before  ?  Was  not  the  place  on  which 
he  stood  holy  ground  ?  Did  not  God  burn 
in  every  bush  that  stood  out  against  the 
sky  ?  The  sign  was  eternal,  but  the  eye  of 
patriarch  and  prophet  was  not  present  to 
read  it. 

From  Windermere  to  Keswick  there  ran 
a  stage-coach,  an  unequalled  drive  of  a  few 
hours,  and  there  was  another  returning  by 
a  different  road,  of  rival  beauty.  Yet 
it  was  not  easy  to  persuade  Edward  to  stir 
from  the  spot  which  had  entranced  him. 
More  beautiful  and  more  striking  things 
may  come  after  that  which  has  made  the 
first  impression, — but  the  first  impression  is 
what  they  lack.  It  is  a  first  love.  Besides, 
Edward  did  not  want  to  trouble  his  joy 
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with  exercises  of  critical  comparison.  It 
was  enough  for  him  that  he  was  there  in 
perfect  happiness.  Besides,  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  beautiful  not  to  be  all  seen  at  first 
sight.  It  is  a  jealous  thing,  the  beautiful, 
and  must  be  sought  and  wooed  for  its  own 
sake  by  earnest  worshippers.  Its  charms 
are  infinite,  ever-varying,  and  inexhaus- 
tible, as  they  know  who  pitch  their  tents 
in  a  sweet  place  and  abide  there  always. 
How  this  country  did  reward  the  lake 
poets  !  how  it  revealed  all  its  secrets !  and 
how  they,  according  to  the  elevating  law  of 
human  co-operation  with  the  Creator,  gave 
the  interpreting  tongue  of  fire,  and  blended 
the  mind  and  sentiments  of  appreciating 
genius  with  the  work  of  God  !  Man,  the 
image  of  the  Creator,  and  with  his  own 
after  creation,  moulding  the  gifts  which  are 
entrusted  to  him  into  forms  of  conveni- 
ence and  of  beauty ;  is  he  not  a  creator 
himself,  and  sometimes  a  divine  one  ?  Be 
witness,  ye  glorious  poets  and  thinkers,  ye 
Wordsworths,  Wilsons,  Hemans,  Coleridges, 
and  Southeys. 
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They  did  take  the  accustomed  drive, 
however.  They  did  repose  their  eyes  in 
passing  on  that  broad  green  platform  above, 
of  the  shape  of  wings  about  to  fold  over 
the  bright  cottage  from  which  the  gentle 
Hemans  saw  the  whole  lake  in  soft  sun- 
shine, and  were  told  that  yonder  was  the 
poet's  altar,  Rydal  Mount,  and  made  note 
of  it  to  return  thereto.  And  now  you  look 
down  on  Hartley  Coleridge's  cottage,  and 
sigh,  and  are  hurried  forward  and  come  to 
Grassmere,  a  little  lap  of  loveliness,  and 
descend  from  the  coach  for  the  horses'  sake 
where  the  road  grows  steep,  and  the  aspect 
of  nature  more  primitive ;  for  it  is  barren 
crumbling  rock  on  both  sides,  but  ever 
musical  with  water,  everywhere  in  abun- 
dance, threading  down  the  steeps  in  silver, 
gurgling  below  under  the  brow  of  the  pro- 
jecting road,  trickling  into  basins  at  your 
side,  or  spreading  into  shaded  mirrors  which 
soften  the  wrinkles  of  the  ever- gazing  rocks. 
And  there  is  life,  too,  as  these  flocks  of  black- 
backed  sheep  can  tell  you  with  their  quick 
startled  heads ;  and  you  arrive  at  Keswick, 
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and  you  hasten  to  Derwent  Water,  and  you 
stop  to  listen  to  the  ever-discharging  water 
guns  of  Lodore,  and  look  at  the  element, 
splendid  in  the  full  force  of  its  vitality,  as  it 
crashes  down  in  its  white  rage  through  pic- 
turesque rocks ;  and  night  falls  as  you  return, 
and  ghosts  seem  to  congregate  on  the  banks 
opposite,  and  the  edge  is  fringed  with  little 
lapping  foam :  and  the  stars  tell  you  the  night 
purpose  of  the  lake,  to  show  you  what  you 
would  see  if  the  earth  was  not;  and  you 
must  peer  at  Greta  Hall,  from  which  the 
poet  stepped  forth  to  see  all  these  things  — 
would  that  you  could  see  them  as  he  did ; 
and  the  sleep  is  too  deep  for  dreams,  and 
you  return,  as  proposed,  by  grand  Ulswater, 
and  hunt  for  a  sight  of  the  shy  red  deer, 
and  ascend  the  dreary  pass,  and  descend  on 
Ambleside,  and  again  casting  off  adven- 
tures settle  into  repose  in  the  hotel  at 
Windermere.  It  is  from  the  notes  made 
by  Edward  of  this  tour  that  we  sum  up  his 
blended  observations  and  impressions.  What 
follows  is  derived  from  other  and  no  less 
authentic  sources. 
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Edward  discovered  a  path  to  the  lake  of 
a  very  pretty,  romantic,  and  pleasant  cha- 
racter. It  went  down  irregularly,  and  in 
parts  somewhat  precipitously,  through  trees, 
accompanied,  as  it  were,  by  a  singing  cascade, 
sliding  and  breaking  through  the  rock  which 
formed  its  embankment. 

As  he  and  Singleton  descended  together 
upon  a  fine  breezy  morning,  they  heard  a 
strong,  clear  voice  repeating  Latin  verses, 
which  Edward  immediately  recognised  to 
be  the  famous  ode  of  Horace  to  Dellius,  in 
which  the  poet  enshrines  that  wise  piece  of 
philosophy  regarding  the  duty  of  preserving 
equanimity  of  mind  in  both  good  and  evil 
fortune : — 

"  ^quam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem." 

They  listened,  and  advanced  quietly  until 
they  could  see  the  scholar  who  was  enjoying 
his  Horace.  Seated  upon  a  mound  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  overlooking  a  pool,  the  form 
which  the  cascade  assumed  at  this  its  rest- 
ing point,  was  a  fine  old  gentleman  deep  in 
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his  favourite  classic.  Edward,  as  was  usual 
with  him  when  agreeably  attracted  and 
excited,  seemed  to  forget  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  became  absorbed  in  attention. 
Before  the  old  gentleman  had  read  to  the 
conclusion  he  stopped,  most  likely  for  medi- 
tation, but  Edward  unconsciously  raised  his 
voice,  and  taking  up  the  last  word  con- 
tinued : — 

"  Omnes  eodem  cogimur :  omnium 
Versatur  nura  serius  ocius 

Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aeternum 
Exsilium  impositura  cymbse." 

"  Well,  I  did  na  think  I  had  a  friend 
here,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  rising  in 
evident  expectation  of  meeting  a  companion, 
and  with  a  sort  of  jocose  emphasis  on  the 
Scotch  dialect,  as  if  he  had  rather  assumed 
it  playfully ;  for,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
he  spoke  with  very  little  accent. 

"  We  must  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Dr. 
Singleton,  advancing,  "for  having  taken  a 
liberty  which  was  quite  unconscious." 

The  sharp  ear  of  the  old  gentleman,  all 
whose   senses    seemed   to   be    exceedingly 
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acute,  immediately  detected  the  strange 
voice.  It  was  not  the  one  he  had  heard. 
Perceiving  Edward,  who  looked  rather 
excited  than  embarrassed,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  him. 

"  Freemasons  are  friends  all  over  the 
world." 

Edward  understood  the  term  freemasons 
to  be  used  figuratively  for  another  sort  of 
brotherhood,  and  he  cordially  returned  the 
old  gentleman's  grasp. 

"  As  I  set  out  upon  my  rambles  at  five 
o'clock  this  morning,  I  felt  inclined  to  sit 
down  a  moment  before  putting,  as  my 
countrymen  say,  a  stoot  heart  to  the  stiff 
brae." 

Dr.  Singleton  took  out  his  watch. 

"  Sir,  it  is  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  you 
have  not  breakfasted." 

"  Time  enough,  time  enough  ;  I  had  my 
cup  of  coffee  upon  rising  at  four  o'clock, 
prepared  with  my  own  hands,  according  to 
my  wont." 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty,  as  a  medical 
man,  to  ask  your  age?" 
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"  If  you  were  not  a  medical  man  1  should 
answer  you  directly;  but,  as  you  are  a  doctor, 
it  is  for  you  to  tell  me  my  complaint." 

"  Complaint !  with  such  a  fine  voice,  and 
a  complexion  as  clear  as  that  of  a  young 
maiden ;  and  a  figure  so  erect  that  you 
look  taller  than  you  are ;  and  such  broad 
shoulders,  and  yet  no  corpulency ;  and  an 
eye  so  blue ; — why.  Sir,  I  should  say  you  are 
a  model  of  health  and  strength  ;  what  do 
you  say,  Edward  ?" 

"  I  should  say  a  model  too,  of  fine  taste, 
feeling,  and  goodness." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  much  obliged — 
very  much  obliged,  for  your  too  flattering 
observations." 

"  Believe  us,  we  are  sincere ! "  exclaimed 
Edward. 

"  I  could  not  doubt  an  Horatian,  my 
dear  young  friend,  as  I  hope  to  be  allowed 
to  call  you." 

"  Young !     I  am  past  thirty." 

"  More  than  forty  years  have  passed  since 
Jamie  Douglas  could  have  said  that,  in  your 
sense  of  the  word.     Tem.pus  fugiV^ 
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''  Now  you  have  answered  the  Doctor." 

"  Yes,  Doctor,  I  have  told  you  my  com- 
plaint, which  every  day  must  be  increasing, 
after  the  three  score  and  ten." 

"  Flourens  affirms  that  one  hundred 
years  is  the  proper  term  of  a  man's  life." 

'^  Oh,  ho!  Weel,  I  have  no  objection, 
for  it  is  a  pleasant  life.  Oh,  what  a  beau- 
tiful world  it  is !  What  a  glorious  place 
this,  where  we  now  have  the  pleasure  to 
meet !  I  hope  you  read  the  poets  ?"  where- 
upon Mr.  Jamie  Douglas  proceeded,  in 
utter  forgetfulness  of  time,  place,  breakfast, 
and  ordinary  circumstances,  to  pour  out 
quotation  after  quotation  from  the  whole 
range  of  English  poetry;  to  Edward's 
exalted  imagination,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
venerable  sage  was  an  instrument  sur- 
rounded by  the  glorious  spirits — an  instru- 
ment of  inspired  outpouring. 

Dr.  Singleton  was  astonished  at  the 
strength  of  memory  and  strength  of  every 
good  kind  exhibited  by  this  glorious  speci- 
men of  what  a  man  may  be  who  passes  his 
life  in  the  wholesome  exercise  of  all  his 
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faculties ;  but  Edward  was  enraptured,  and 
the  more  so  as  he  felt  sure  he  was  on  the 
point  of  a  discovery.  There  could  not  be 
two  such  Jamie  Douglases  in  the  world. 
This  must  be  Lady  Soft  worth's  dear  old 
guardian,  whose  name  was  so  often  on  her 
lips. 

"  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Douglas,  if  you 
know  a  Lady  Softworth  ?" 

"J.  Lady  Softworth?  Ask  me  do  I 
know  myself?  and  I  will  answer  you,  not 
half  as  well  as  I  know  her ;  and  yet  who 
can  know  the  infinite  goodness  of  an  angel?" 

"  I  saw  her  ten  days  ago." 

"  Indeed  !     Where  ?     In  London  V 

"  At  her  own  house." 

"  May  I  ask  your  name  ?  " 

"  Edward  Plantagenet  Lush." 

The  old  gentleman  gave  a  quick  glance, 
but  made  no  observation.  The  fact  was  Mr. 
Douglas  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
gentleman.  He  had  learned  something  of 
Mr.  Lush's  story  through  his  ward's  letters ; 
and  with  his  inimitable  delicacy  of  tact,  he 
immediately  felt  that  a  recognition  might 
as 
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occasion  embarrassment  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  having 
laboured  under  a  supposed  mental  disorder. 
But  his  heart  warmed  the  more  as  he  said, 

"Your  being  the  friend  of  Lady  Soft- 
worth  endears  you  to  me." 

Dr.  Singleton  had  observed  the  quick 
glance,  and  he  now  remarked  the  extreme 
deference  with  which  Mr.  Douglas  listened 
to  every  word  that  fell  from  Edward,  whom 
he  drew  out  upon  the  subjects  which  seemed 
most  agreeable  to  his  taste,  and  the  shrewd 
Doctor  concluded  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  no 
stranger  to  Edward's  story. 

"  Methinks,"  said  Mr.  Douglas,  at  length, 
"  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  home  and  take 
my  nap." 

"  You  have  not  yet  breakfasted ;  but  it 
is  our  fault,"  quoth  the  Doctor. 

"  Indeed,  I  fear  it  is,"  observed  Edward ; 
"  but  perhaps  it  may  be  some  alleviation  to 
plead  that  to  you,  Mr.  Douglas,  I  owe  one 
of  the  happiest  mornings  of  my  life  ?" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Douglas, 
"  you  cannot  conceive  what  a  pleasure  it  is 
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to  me  to  meet  a  friend  of  my  dear  ward's ; 
and  even  if  you  were  not  an  acquaintance 
of  my  dear  lady,  I  should  nevertheless 
esteem  you  upon  your  own.  account ;  for  I 
perceive  that  we  are  alike  in  our  tastes, 
that  we  both  love  books,  nature,  and  lovely 
women,  the  triple  graces  of  the  earth." 

Mr.  Douglas  spoke  the  latter  sentence 
with  a  playful  gallantry,  which  caused  the 
stern  face  of  the  Doctor  to  relax  into  a 
smile. 

"  Do  not  forget,  Doctor,  that  1  am  a  ro- 
mantic young  fellow." 

"  I  forget  nothing  to  your  credit.  Sir,  to 
which  I  can  assure  you  I  have  set  down  a 
great  deal  in  my  own  mind.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  offer  my  arm,  for  the  ascent  is 
steep  ?" 

"  Do,  my  dear  Sir,"  joined  in  Edward, 
"  take  mine  also." 

"  Hoot  awa',  mon !  I  do  not  carry  even 
a  stick,  because  I  love  to  have  my  hands 
free.  Why  should  a  man  make  advances 
to  infirmities  ? — they  are  no  such  good 
friends,  and  we  may  wait  till  they  come, 
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for  they  are  troublesome  guests  that  must 
not  be  encouraged,  as  they  are  not  easily 
turned  out  when  once  they  are  admitted  ! 
Eh,  Doctor,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  say  you  are  quite  right ;  but,  like  my 
friend,  I  must  plead  in  mitigation,  that  we 
have  breakfasted  and  you  have  not." 

"  My  rule  of  life  is,  to  be  bound  by  no 
rules  about  eating  and  drinking.  When  I 
return,  I  shall  lie  down  and  take  a  nap, 
breakfast  after,  and  perhaps  write  a  letter, 
to  whom  do  you  think  ?  " 

"To  Lady  Softworth! "  answered  Edward, 
eagerly. 

"  Not  to-day,  unless  I  receive  the  reply 
to  my  last,  which  I  expect  from  her ;  and 
upon  what  subject  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  —  perhaps  —  this  place  is  so 
beautiful  —  perhaps  you  have  invited  her  V 

"  Capital!  Only  a  friend  could  make  so 
good  a  guess.  I  see,  you  esteem  my  dear 
ward." 

"  Sir,  she  is  the  most  lovely,  the  most 
gently  fascinating  woman  I  ever  met." 
(Oh!  traitor,  groaned  Edward,  inwardly.) 
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Mr.  Douglas  perceived  his  emotion,  and 
without  understanding  that  the  cause  arose 
from  a  painful  pre-occupation,  dimly  divined 
by  the  Doctor,  he  too  became  seized  with 
an  emotion  of  another  kind. 

"  Yet,  gentlemen,  to  think  that  this 
gracious  being  should  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  a  scoundrel!  Would  that 
he  and  I  were  within  ten  paces  of  each 
other!'' 

The  old  gentleman,  who  had  hitherto  ex- 
hibited the  kindest  and  most  benevolent 
courtesy,  and  an  equanimity  that  seemed 
capable  of  no  other  disturbance  than  that  of 
being  exalted  by  enthusiam  or  melted  by 
sympathy,  now  burst  out  into  an  energy  of 
indignation  that  was  quite  startling. 

"  There  is  one  thing,  only  one  thing 
I  cannot  pardon  her,  towards  whom  the 
word  pardon  sounds  an  inconsistent  affront 
— it  is  that  she  will  not  allow  me  to  sue  in 
her  name  for  a  divorce  from  the  wretch  who 
has  inflicted  upon  her  the  evil  of  his  abomi- 
nable name.  I  am  a  lawyer,  retired  indeed 
for  some  years  from  the  bar ;  but  my  opi- 
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nion  is  worth  something,  and  I  know  she 
has  got  an  irresistible  case." 

"If  she  should  adopt  your  advice,  Mr. 
Douglas,  she  would  be  free  to  marry 
again,"  observed  Edward. 

"  Of  course  she  would ;  and  if  I  could 
only  see  her  happily  settled  before  I  leave 
this  world,  how  contentedly,  how  joyfully, 
I  would  say,  nunc  demitte — let  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace !  " 

There  ensued  a  long  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  the  three,  who  had  hitherto  been 
walking,  and  mounting,  and  stopping,  ac- 
cording to  the  humour  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
now  felt  themselves  carried  forward  without 
a  word  of  remark,  till  they  arrived  close  to 
the  hotel. 

"  Eh  !  what  have  I  been  doing  ?  Really, 
gentlemen,  this  is  too  bad  ;  you  have  been 
put  to  the  trouble  of  returning,  and  have 
sacrificed  your  walk  upon  my  account." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Doug- 
las ;  the  pleasure  your  conversation  has 
afforded  me  is  not  to  be  described." 

Mr.  Douglas  fixed  on  Edward  a  long, 
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thoughtful  gaze,  which  the  Doctor  read  to 
himself: — Would  he  not  have  suited  her? 
Pity  it  cannot  be ! 

A  letter  was  put  into  Mr.  Douglas's 
hands,  which  he  opened,  as  Edward  thought, 
with  a  deliberate  veneration,  the  result  evi- 
dently of  habit,  for  his  hand  trembled  with 
eagerness.  He  read  it  to  himself,  and  then, 
with  a  look  of  radiant  satisfaction,  an- 
nounced, "  She  is  coming !" 

Edward  changed  colour;  but  then  he 
was  so  easily  agitated  that  the  movement 
caused  no  surprise  to  Dr.  Singleton,  al- 
though it  struck  the  old  gentleman  as — 
not  singular. 

The  Doctor  and  Edward  felt  that  to  re- 
main longer  with  Mr.  Douglas  would  at 
that  moment  be  an  intrusion ;  so  with 
assurances  on  either  side  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  they  would  meet  again,  they 
parted.  Mr.  Douglas  mingling  with  his 
nap  a  long  reverie  which  shaped  itself  into 
a  prophetic  story,  of  which  the  heroine  in  all 
her  aerial  grace  was  more  palpable  than  the 
hero;  meanwhile  Edward  and  the  Doctor 
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descended  once  more  by  the  same  broken, 
precipitous  pathway  to  the  lake.  Both  dal- 
lied involuntarily  at  the  green  bank  beneath 
the  tree  that  overshadowed  the  pool  by 
which  the  clear  grand  voice  of  their  new 
acquaintance  had  been  heard  declaiming, 
with  the  moderated  enthusiasm  of  the 
scholar,  the  verses  of  the  eternal  favourite 
of  Latinists.  They  then  continued  their 
way  to  the  lake,  which  lipped  its  pleasant 
welcome  in  pouting  breakings  along  the 
shore,  and,  with  the  fitfulness  of  a  sensitive 
beauty,  paid  back  the  passing  darkness  of 
the  cloud  with  greater  darkness,  trembled 
to  the  brushing  of  each  wind,  and  glittered 
all  over  in  smiles  to  the  kiss  of  the  noon- 
day sun. 

We  must  take  the  reader  back  again  to 
the  house  and  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Elias 
Mathews. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Edwaed's  preparations  for  his  journey  and 
his  manner  of  leave-taking  were  not  agree- 
able to  Miss  Deborah  Mathews.  Her 
anxieties  seemed  to  be  altogether  about  a 
certain  person  whom  she  mentally  desig- 
nated "  that  young  monkey/'  or  some  other 
name  no  less  suitable  for  painting  to  the 
mind's  eye,  when  the  mind's  eye  hath  got  a 
squint,  the  reverse  of  the  beau  ideal.  Lessons 
to  be  learned  during  his  protector's  absence 
were  marked  out  for  Master  Jerry,  who 
was  moreover  presented  for  Sunday-school 
instruction  to  Mr.  Samson  Shepherd,  with 
whom  Edward  had  become  in  some  degree 
intimate.  Then  there  were  so  many  re- 
commendations to  Miss  Deborah  about  the 
lad,  regarding  his  food  and  clothing ;  how 
he  was  not  to  go  out  in  rain,  and  when 
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home  after  a  walk  to  have  his  shoes  changed, 
as  if  Miss  Deborah  was  a  nurse  and  not  a 
fair  young  maiden.  Then  came  the  thought 
to  herself  of  her  having  toiled  so  much  for 
the  good  of  others ;  because,  moved  by  sense 
of  duty  and  affection,  she  had  relieved  her 
mother  of  the  cares  of  housekeeping  and 
stooped  to  almost  menial  drudgery.  Instead 
of  finding  herself  beautified  in  others'  eyes 
by  her  virtues,  she  was  taken  at  her  own 
word,  and  treated  as  the  old  woman  she 
had  made  herself.  Edward's  bidding  good- 
bye seemed  kinder  to  every  one  than  her- 
self. To  her  mother  he  was  absurdly 
respectful.  He  kissed  Cicely  on  both 
cheeks ;  and,  if  he  had  not  left  with  Deborah 
a  rouleau  of  golden  pieces,  she  might  have 
doubted  whether  he  thought  there  was  such 
a  being  as  herself  in  this  miserable  exis- 
tence. Then  that  "  monkey  "  had  obtained 
such  strange  influence  over  him.  Would 
that  he  were  a  monkey  indeed  in  form  as  in 
heart,  tied  by  a  chain,  with  apples  to  eat 
and  nuts  to  crack,  and  she  would  not 
grudge  him  an  Ovid  to  sing  his  metamor- 
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phosis.  She  knew  about  Ovid,  for  she  had 
heard  Jerry  tell  stories  to  Cicely  out  of  that 
heathen  author.  It  was  clear  to  her  mind 
that  the  house  never  would  go  right  as  long 
as  the  "imp  of  darkness"  remained  in  it. 
Indeed,  it  would  only  be  charitable  on  Mr. 
Lush's  account  to  get  rid  of  him,  as  the 
once  gentle  Edward  would  never  be  himself 
again  until  restored  to  the  unrestricted  care 
of  one  who  had  done  so  much  towards  his 
recovery,  and  whom  he  yet  treated  with 
ingratitude. 

For  a  few  days  Jerry  behaved  very  well. 
He  punctually  went  through  his  prescribed 
lessons;  but  by  degrees  his  industry  re- 
laxed, and  his  conduct  became  irregular 
enough  to  aflford  Miss  Deborah  oppor- 
tunities for  reproof,  which  only  gave  the 
disrespectful  creature  occasions  to  exer- 
cise his  wit  at  her  expense,  on  which 
account  she  disliked  him  the  more.  The 
same  suspicious-looking  person  whom  she 
had  before  noticed  was  seen  by  her  to  hang 
more  frequently  about  the  house ;  and  be- 
tween him  and  Jerry  there  was  evidently  a 
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mysterious  understanding  she  did  not  like. 
Obady  had  grown  so  hardened  and  indif- 
ferent that  there  was  no  use  in  speaking 
to  him.  He  came  home  at  unseasonable 
hours,  was  breaking  his  father's  heart,  and 
casting  a  shade  of  sorrow  over  the  sympa- 
thising soul  of  the  faithful  daughter.  He 
and  Jerry  were  more  frequently  than  ever 
together,  and  returned  more  than  once  very 
late,  saying  cavalierly  one  to  the  other,  that 
they  had  been  to  the  play. 

Deborah,  who  loved  the  sight  of  gold  like 
virtue,  for  its  own  sake,  Avas  frequently 
tempted  to  open  the  rouleau  and  feast  her 
eyes  with  the  type  of  the  great  power  of 
the  world.  Why  should  she  not  pat  and 
play  with  the  pretty  golden  calf,  which,  as 
she  was  not  an  idolatress,  she  might  be 
allowed  to  look  at  ?  Indeed  there  was  a 
whole  flock  of  little  calves,  and  they  would 
look  so  pretty  if  spread  out.  So  she  undid 
the  paper,  and  found  that  the  gold  had  been 
changed  into  copper.  This  was  a  metamor- 
phosis more  extraordinary,  and  not  so 
agreeable  as  if  her  wish  about  the  transfor- 
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mation  of  the  person  she  suspected  to  be 
the  thief  into  a  monkey  had  been  accorded. 
What  if  he  could  be  tied  by  a  chain,  would 
it  not  do  as  well !  Deborah,  very  much 
astonished,  and  even  not  a  little  alarmed, 
had  yet  presence  of  mind  enough  not  to 
scream ;  she  even  deliberately  restored  the 
copper  to  the  position  in  which  she  found 
it,  and  put  back  the  rouleau.  It  was  clear 
that  there  was  a  thief  in  the  house  with  a 
false  key,  and  without  further  inquiry  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  the  thief  was  Jerry, 
and  that  the  suspicious-looking  stranger 
was  an  accomplice. 

She  said  nothing  until  Jerry  was  fast 
asleep  in  bed,  when  she  crept  into  the  room 
where  he  lay,  searched  his  pockets,  and 
drew  out  a  small  paper  parcel,  weighing 
heavily  enough  to  set  her  heart  palpitating. 
She  opened  it,  and  lo !  there  was  gold, — not 
half  the  amount,  indeed,  of  the  missing  sum, 
but  still  too  large  a  sum  to  have  been  come 
by  honestly.  Her  next  step  was  to  awaken 
her  father  from  a  doze  in  his  easy  chair, 
who  on  being  shaken  muttered,  "  Take  care 
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of  what  you  are  doing,  Snap."  Deborah, 
without  precipitancy,  revealed  her  suspi- 
cions, and  connected  so  cleverly  a  chain  of 
convicting  circumstances,  coloured  with  her 
own  vindictive  hatred,  that  Mr.  Elias 
Mathews  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  case  for  a  constable. 

A  constable  was  called  in,  and  Jerry 
awakened  out  of  his  sleep,  very  much  be- 
wildered and  frightened.  As  Mrs.  Mathews 
and  Cicely  were  asleep  in  bed  they  did  not 
hear  the  noise,  for  the  business  was  carried 
on  with  judicial  gravity.  Obady,  for  whose 
return  his  father  had  been  waiting  in  his 
easy  chair,  when  he  fell  into  his  dream 
about  Solomon  Snap,  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  the  constable  was  asking  particulars, 
and  he  cast  upon  Jerry  a  look  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement,  which  seemed  to  restore 
to  the  latter  his  presence  of  mind.  Jerry 
not  only  exhibited  audacity  from  that  mo- 
ment, but  looked  as  if  he  actually  enjoyed 
the  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed. 
A  year's  education  was  in  a  moment  un- 
done.    Jerry  was,  as  if  by  some  strange 
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enchantment,  replaced  in  his  old  familiar 
position  amongst  loose  characters,  passing 
their  lives  in  eluding  creditors,  bailiffs, 
policemen,  and  magistrates.  His  reputa- 
tion was  at  stake  —  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
a  character  to  lose  and  a  prestige  to  be 
attained.  Now  or  never  was  the  time  for 
him  to  show  pluck.  He  was  standing  at 
bay,  with  a  circle  of  foes  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  lack  of  adroitness.  He  stoutly 
denied  the  theft  —  asserted  his  innocence, 
but  would  offer  no  explanation  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  obtained  so  large  a  sum 
of  money.  Mr.  Elias  exhorted  him  not  to 
add  falsehood  to  crime  —  spoke  of  hell,  but 
produced  no  terror;  and  of  his  own  tender- 
ness without  drawing  tears.  Deborah  tried 
her  powers  of  persuasion,  but  the  requested 
confession  was  refused,  and  when  she  ven- 
tured upon  reproaches  she  found  the  stag 
at  bay  a  dangerous  foe,  for  Jerry  repelled 
her  with  scorn,  which  added  a  superfluity 
to  her  store  of  hatred. 

Jerry  was   delivered   in   charge   to   the 
constable,  and  as  it  was  a  Saturday  night 
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the  poor  boy  was  doomed  to  remain  locked 
up  amongst  reprobates  until  the  following 
Monday  morning. 

Next  day  Obady  appeared  at  Mr.  Samson 
Shepherd's  Sunday-school.  For  some  time 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  regular  attendant, 
and  his  occasional  absence  was  the  more 
noticed,  because  of  the  inconvenience  it 
occasioned,  for  Obady  used  to  take  a  class 
in  hand.  Mr.  Shepherd  spoke  to  him  with 
his  customary  kindness,  to  which,  notwith- 
standing his  waywardness,  Obady  always 
showed  himself  amenable.  Obady  declined 
the  offer  made  to  him  of  resuming  his  sta- 
tion, on  the  plea  of  not  being  well,  and  he 
did  indeed  seem  nervous  and  troubled. 
Taking  Just — whom  to  meet  was  probably 
one  of  his  motives  for  going  there — aside, 
he  told  him  how  his  father  had  put  Jerry 
into  prison,  when,  seeing  Just's  horror  at  the 
charge  of  theft,  he  hastened  to  declare  his 
own  belief  in  their  friend  and  companion's 
innocence.  Nothing  could  prevent  Just's 
communicating  the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, who  felt  no  less  shocked  and  pained. 
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Overmastering  his  emotions,  Mr.  Shepherd 
went  through  the  prescribed  duties  of  the 
day,  and,  requesting  the  boys  to  remain 
after  the  girls  had  left,  proceeded  to  ad- 
dress them  in  a  feeling  manner. 

He  began  by  saying  that,  if  he  only  con- 
sidered himself  in  the  case,  he  would  feel 
overwhelmed  with  humiliation  at  the  failure 
of  his  efforts,  testified  by  one  of  his  own 
little  flock  having  broken  one  of  God's  com- 
mandments, not  to  steal.  He  need  offer  no 
greater  proof  of  the  enormity  of  the  sin, 
than  that  God  had  expressly  named  it  for 
reprobation.  It  was  not  merely  that  one's 
neighbour  was  unlawfully  deprived  of  the 
fruit  of  his  own  toil,  or  the  fruit  of  his 
father's  toil, — equally  his  right — by  one  who 
substituted  theft  for  industry ;  but  the  thief 
himself  heaped  upon  his  own  head  a  multi- 
tude of  other  sins.  The  thief  must  cover 
his  approach  and  his  retreat  with  mean 
deceit  and  lies.  He  is  at  war  with  society 
and  with  his  own  conscience  ;  wherefore  it 
is  that  thieves  waste  in  profligacy  the  money 
they  have  criminally  obtained,  as  if,  to  use 
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a  vulgar  expression,  "  it  burned  in  their 
pockets ; "  and,  to  use  this  vulgar  expression 
well,  he  would  say,  rather,  as  if  it  burned 
into  their  vitals — into  their  heart  and  con- 
science. But  such  pains  of  conscience  were 
not  of  the  kind  that  led  to  repentance. 
They  tended  rather  to  render  the  criminal 
more  shameless  and  reckless.  He  fought 
against  the  stings  until  he  destroyed  their 
pain,  only  by  destroying  his  own  sensi- 
bility. He  ends,  at  last,  by  becoming  a 
hardened  wretch.  "Oh!  if  there  be  one 
amongst  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  inclined  to 
this  miserable,  wicked  vice,  lose  not  a  mo- 
ment in  calling  upon  God  to  help  you  to  get 
rid  of  it,  or  you  will  never  see  his  divine 
face." 

As  Obady  held  down  his  head  and 
trembled.  Just,  seated  beside  him,  thought 
his  distress  arose  from  his  knowledge  of 
Jerry^s  innocence,  and  he  cried  out  that 
Jerry  was  not  guilty;  whereupon  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, clasping  his  hands  together,  prayed 
God  that  it  might  be  so.  But,  he  conti- 
nued, he  feared  presumptions  were  against 
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him.  Mr.  Elias  Mathews  was  a  grave, 
pious  man,  not  likely  to  make  a  rash 
charge ;  and  yet  they  were  all  bound  to 
suspend  their  judgment.  The  wise  laws, 
handed  down  from  their  glorious  Saxon 
ancestors,  enjoined  upon  them  to  consider 
the  accused  person  innocent  before  trial, 
and  during  trial,  until  conviction.  The  lad 
was  not  yet  even  examined  by  a  magistrate. 
Here  the  speaker  explained  minutely  the 
course  of  proceeding  adopted  in  courts  of 
justice,  impressing  the  love  of  obedience 
due  to  their  admirable  constitution,  espe- 
cially in  making  such  stern  provision  for 
the  innocent ;  whereupon  he  drew  a  picture 
of  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent  person  ex- 
posed to  a  degrading  accusation,  showing 
that,  however  supported  by  a  pure  con- 
science, yet  there  was  the  eternal  blot  on 
name  and  fame  left  by  the  mere  fact  of 
such  accusation  being  made  at  all ;  or 
allowing  society  to  be  so  just  as  to  make 
the  acquittal  as  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be, 
yet  the  very  apprehension  of  lurking  sus- 
picion somewhere,  and  the  sense  of  humilia- 
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tion  at  having  had  one's  name  associated 
at  all  with  crime,  constituted  a  terrible  in- 
fliction, against  which  innocence,  or,  as  it  is 
too  truly  designated,  injured  innocence,  is 
not  always  proof.  "  What,  then ! "  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  sudden  and  startling  vehemence — 
'^  what,  then,  must  be  the  guilt,  the  wicked- 
ness ;  and  what  ought  not  to  be  the  punish- 
ment of  the  false  accuser?  What,  again, 
the  punishment  of  him  who,  knowing  an- 
other's innocence,  should  be  so  base  as  not 
to  come  forward,  even  though  he  should  be 
sacrificing  himself?  Sacrificing!  yes,  for 
such  sacrificing  would  be  an  atonement." 
Mr.  Shepherd  desired  them  to  kneel  down, 
and  his  prayer  was  in  some  degree  an  echo 
of  his  exhortation,  for  he  implored  the 
Almighty  to  protect  the  innocent,  and 
awaken  the  conscience  of  the  guilty. 

Upon  separating  at  the  door  Obady  shook 
hands  with  Just,  desiring  him  to  think  of 
him, — words  to  which  Just,  absorbed  in 
thoughts  about  Jerry,  paid  no  particular 
attention  at  the  moment. 

When  Obady  reached  home  the  family 
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were  sitting  down  to  dinner.  He  walked 
up  to  his  own  room,  shut  himself  in,  and 
refused  to  go  down  to  table.  Mr.  Elias 
said.  Be  it  so.  After  dinner  a  message  was 
sent  to  Obady  to  come  down  to  prayers. 
He  likewise  refused.  Mr.  Elias  rose,  and 
said  that  to  mortify  the  body  was  allow- 
able, but  he  could  not  sanction  starvation 
of  the  soul.  What  would  follow  next  ? 
Flogging,  although  it  had  not  already 
dropped  into  disuse,  had  never,  at  the  worst 
of  times,  been  practised  on  Sunday.  Still 
the  dinner  table  was  left  silent.  Deborah  re- 
mained unmoved.  Mrs.  Mathews  trembled ; 
and  Cicely,  taking  her  mother's  hand  in 
both  her  own,  wept.  Minutes  passed,  and 
no  return  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Half- 
an-hour,  no  father  and  son — no  father 
alone;  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  a  whole 
hour — and  both  still  upstairs.  Let  us  at- 
tempt to  describe  what  happened. 

In  compliance  with  his  father's  demand 
for  admittance,  Obady  immediately  undid 
the  bolt,  and  allowing  him  to  pass  shut  the 
door  again,  standing  with  his  back  to  it. 
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"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Sir  ?" 

"  It  means  that  the  days  of  your  tyranny 
are  at  an  end." 

"  Obadiah,  do  my  senses  deceive  me  — 
are  you  not  my  son  ?" 

"  In  the  flesh,  as  you  would  say,  I  am." 

"  I  do  not,  cannot  understand  you ;  your 
conduct  for  some  time  has  been  grievous  — 
and  I  have  treated  you,  I  fear,  with  condemn- 
able  indulgence."  (Obady  smiled.)  "  You 
have  disturbed  your  family  at  improper 
hours  of  the  night,  and  failed  to  give  satis- 
factory explanations  of  your  absence." 

The  father  paused  as  if  in  expectation  of 
reply,  but  receiving  none,  he  asked  — 

"  Have  you  been  to  church  to-day  ?'' 

"  I  have  been  to  public  worship  at  Mr. 
Shepherd's." 

"  Had  you  been  to  church  you  would 
have  heard  the  commandment  —  *  Honour 
thy  father " 

" '  And  thy  mother/  —  I  do  honour  her, 
and  more  than  she  is  honoured  by  an  elder 
sister." 

"  Do  not  caluminate  your  sister,  Sir,  for 
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that  I  will  not  tolerate.    In  a  word,  do  you 
mean  to  set  me  at  defiance  ?  " 

"I  mean  to  bid  you  good-bye — and  for 
ever." 

"  Obadiah ! "  (no  answer.)  Whereupon  the 
father,  assuming  a  mocking  tone,  inquired 
where  it  was  he  meant  to  go,  and  how  did 
he  propose  to  support  himself,  as  he  was 
not  a  young  gentleman  of  independent 
fortune,  for  all  he  knew  ? 

"  I  did  think  of  going  to  my  dear  uncle 
Henry,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  shall." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  so  bad  an  idea,  that  of 
your  going  to  uncle  Henry,  if  you  are  sure 
he  would  receive  and  support  you  in  idle- 
ness." 

"  No,  not  in  idleness  — for  he  offered  to 
assist  me  in  my  endeavours  to  become  like 
himself —  a  surgeon." 

"  Indeed  !  How  is  it  I  never  heard  of  this 
before  ?     When  did  he  make  the  offer  ?" 

"  Oh,  some  time  ago,  when  he  was  here." 

"  And  he  spoke  not  to  me,  your  father, 
who  had  sonae  right,  I  presume,  to  be  con- 
sulted ;  and  you  kept  this  a  secret.  I  have 
a  mind  not  to  let  you  go." 
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"  As  you  please." 

"  Or  to  speak  to  him  again,  ever.  He 
lives  in  a  heathen  land." 

"  He  is  a  good  uncle." 

"  Well,  go  to  him." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  can — that  I  dare. 
I  do  not  feel  myself  worthy  to  look  in  his 
honest  face,  and  to  offer  him  a  dishonoured 
hand,  and  be  presented  to  my  French  aunt, 
who  is  said  to  be  worthy  of  him." 

"  A  dishonoured  hand  !  Have  you  done 
anything  wrong  ?" 

^'I  have.  It  is  I  who  am  the  thief — 
Qot  poor,  innocent  Jerry." 

The  father  changed  colour,  and  sat  down. 
Obady  seemed  rather  relieved,  for  he  had 
discharged  a  weight  from  his  mind.  In 
his  father's  eyes  he  looked  the  more  impeni- 
tent and  hardened.  At  length  he  faltered 
out  — 

"  Obadiah,  this  is  a  trick,  a  scheme  to 
frighten  me  ;  but  it  shall  not  succeed.  Oh ! 
you  artful  boy,  you  want  me  to  have  the 
young  thief  released ;  but  you  are  mistaken  ! 
Tell   me   something   about   that  shawl  of 
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your  sister's,  which  was  stolen,  and  the 
border  cut  away.  You  see  I  know  more 
than  you  think." 

'^  It  was  done,  if  not  by  me,  yet  with  my 
connivance." 

"  Come,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my 
son,  brought  up  piously,  is  a  hardened 
thief?" 

"  You  had  better  release  Jerry  ;  that  is 
all." 

"  And  if  my  conscience  forbids  ?" 

"  I  take  his  place." 

"Monster!"  groaned  the  father,  with  a 
stifled  roar. 

"  Who  made  me  so  ?  You,  my  father  — 
you,  by  cruelty,  when  I  was  too  young  to 
resist  —  you,  by  privation  of  the  enjoy- 
ments natural  to  my  years  —  you,  by  mean- 
ness, stinting  me  in  food  and  clothes  — 
and  in  education,  which  you  made  me 
scramble  for  and  pick  up.  You  talk  of  re- 
ligion !  What  do  I  care  for  rehgion,  which 
is  all  mouth  observance,  and  cannot  restrain 
cruelty  and  avarice  ?" 

"  Begone,  Sir ! " 
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"  To  prison  ?  " 

"  If  you  will.'' 

"  And  disgrace  you  and  my  family  ?'' 

"  You  dare  not  do  it." 

"  It  is  you  who  dare  not  do  it ;  and  it  is 
you  who  will  do  it,  if  you  do  not  release 
Jerry." 

"It  lies  not  with  me;  it  is  out  of  my 
power.  If  I  went  to  say  I  preferred  a  false 
charge,  an  action  for  false  imprisonment 
would  lie  against  myself" 

*^  Who  is  to  bring  such  an  action  —  that 
poor  boy  ?" 

"  Oh !  there  are  low  attorneys  would  be 
too  glad  to  take  up  the  case  —  for  sake  of 
the  costs  —  for  the  sake  of  extorting  money 
from  your  poor  father.  Oh,  you  know  not 
what  a  wicked  world  it  is !  What  am  I  to 
do  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ?  My  own  flesh 
and  blood  to  turn  against  me !  God  forgive 
you,  Obady ! " 

"  Father,  there  is  no  use  in  making  any 
noise  and  nonsense  about  it.  You  would 
not  surely  go  forward  and  swear  to  your 
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belief  in  a  boy's  guilt,  when  you  know  that 
he  is  innocent  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  it  ? — the  money  was 
found  upon  his  person." 

"  I  gave  it  to  him  to  keep  for  me." 

"  A  likely  story  !  " 

"  A  true  one.  I  will  confess  everything. 
I  took  the  money  which  Mr.  Lush  left  with 
Deborah." 

"  I  forgot  all  about  Mr.  Lush.  He  too 
will  investigate  this  affair;  but  what  matter? 
— he  is  so  accustomed  to  my  control  that  he 
will  not  venture  to  pursue  the  inquiry ;  no 
matter  about  him.  Lush,  indeed  !  I  wish 
he  would  dare  ! " 

"  Settle  with  Mr.  Lush  as  you  please, 
but  listen  to  me.  I  at  first  took  only  a 
piece  or  two  of  gold,  intending  to  replace  it." 

"  How  could  you  replace  it — out  of  your 
father's  pocket  ?" 

"  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear.  I  hoped 
with  this  couple  of  guineas  to  have  won 
as  much  and  more,  and  then,  like  a  man  of 
honour,  to  have  replaced  the  money,  and 
no   one  would  have  been  the  wiser ;  but 
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luck  turned  so  confoundedly  against  me! 
Damn  that  fellow,  Pilcher  !  — would  I  had 
never  met  with  him !  He  would  have  me 
play  on  —  stake  higher  —  double  or  quits. 
So  I  took  more  money ;  and  then,  to  put  a 
tie  upon  my  own  hands,  I  put  a  certain 
sum  by,  which  I  asked  Jerry  to  take  care  of 
for  me  ;  and,  the  noble  little  fellow,  sooner 
than  peach,  let  himself  be  taken.  God 
bless  him  !  He  would  have  died  for  me,  and 
I  will  die  for  him !  I  will,  by  heaven  !  — 
yes,  that  I  will,  if  necessary;  and  all  the 
fathers  in  the  world  shall  not  prevent  me. 
So  you  had  better  let  him  out  of  the  jug, 
that  I  tell  you!'' 

Half  revelations  and  little  admixtures  of 
insolence  only  irritated  the  father ;  but 
when  the  whole  flood  of  wickedness  burst 
forth  —  when  his  son  stood  before  him  a 
thief,  a  gambler,  an  adept  in  the  slang  of 
the  gaming-table,  a  rebel  against  his 
authority,  one  who  mocked  and  defied  him 
to  his  face,  and  was  capable  of  executing 
his  threat  to  disgrace  his  name  and  family, 
he  could   say   no  more,  but  with  a  sigh. 
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rushed  out  of  the  room,  seized  his  hat,  and 
without  a  word  of  explanation  to  his 
astonished  family,  left  the  house. 

Elias  Mathews  walked  about  in  a  very 
confused  state  of  mind.  He  could  not  re- 
pair to  any  friend  for  advice,  on  account  of 
the  ugly  position  of  his  son  ;  and  there  was 
truth  enough  in  the  latter's  reproaches  to 
make  him  shrink  from  soliciting  the  great 
support,  which  can  only  be  asked  by  an  un- 
selfish conscience.  The  little  light  of  cun- 
ning which  deceives  while  it  helps,  because 
it  never  shines  farther  than  the  one  object, 
and  that  connected  with  the  most  imme- 
diate danger,  made  it  clear  to  the  mind  of 
Elias  that,  whatever  was  to  be  done  after- 
wards, the  first  thing  should  be  to  have 
Jerry  released.  He  went  directly  to  the 
police-station  to  make  inquiries,  and  was 
met  by  three  members  of  our  excellent 
civic  force,  who  happened  to  represent  the 
United  Kingdom,  one  being  English,  the 
other  Scotch,  and  the  third  a  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle. 

"  You  have  got  a  prisoner  here  ?  " 
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"  Troth,  an'  we  have  many  a  one ;  that's 
thrue  for  you." 

Mr.  Mathews  turned  to  his  more  staid 
and  prim  companion. 

"  He  is  a  lad  named  Jerry  Cobye." 

"  There  is  a  youth,  I  think,  of  that  name. 
Perhaps  you  can  answer  the  gentleman, 
Cameron  ?  " 

"  Weel,  perhaps  I  can,  and  perhaps  I 
can't.     What  may  be  your  business  ?  " 

"The  boy  has  been  committed  by  mis- 
take." 

"  By  Jabers,  then  somebody's  in  a 
hobble!" 

"It  may  be  a  case  of  false  imprison- 
ment ?  "  observed  Sykes. 

"  Well,  that  depinds  o'  the  circumstances 
o'  the  case.  There's  something  odd  aboot 
the  lod,  I'm  thinking." 

"  He's  the  pleasantest  chap  we  iver  had 
in  quod.  Do  you  know,  Sir,  he's  kipt  his 
fellow-pris'ners  houlden  their  sides  a  laugh- 
ing all  the  blessed  night  long,  and  myself, 
that  ought  to  know  better,  couldn't  help 
joining  in  the  fun  ?  " 
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"  That  was  wrong  upon  the  Sabbath, 
Mr.  O'Flaherty." 

"  Yery  wrong,  indeed ! "  interposed  Elias, 
who  now  addressed  himself  exclusively  to 
Cameron.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
the  prosecutor ;  and  as  I  wish  to  withdraw 
the  charoje,  which  was  altoo-ether  made 
under  a  false  impression,  I  appeal  to  you, 
whom  I  perceive  to  be  a  God-fearing  man, 
for  advice  what  to  do." 

"  Weel,  its  being  the  Sabbath  compli- 
cates the  difficulty.  You  had  better  gang 
up  to  the  magistrate,  and  see  what  he  can 
do." 

Cameron  wrote  down  the  magistrate's 
name  and  address.  Taking  for  granted, 
with  more  rapidity  than  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  Sykes'  sense  of  duty,  and 
Cameron's  attention  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  O'Flaherty  thought  it  no  harm  to 
relax  the  surveillance  over  a  prisoner  whose 
confinement  was  absolutely  illegal.  Indeed, 
a  reaction  set  in  contrarywise,  which  was 
the  stronger  as  the  policeman  discovered 
that  the  innocent  and  pleasant  Jerry  was 
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an  acquaintance  of  his  own  son,  the  same 
pupil  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  whose  high  sense 
of  wild  honour,  that  near  relative  of  Lord 
Bacon's  wild  justice,  caused  him  to  be  in- 
troduced in  a  former  chapter  to  the  reader's 
acquaintance. 

Mr.  Elias  Mathews  succeeded  happily,  as 
he  thought,  in  procuring  an  order  for  Jerry's 
temporary  release,  and  presented  himself 
again  at  the  office.  Jerry  was  called — but 
no  Jerry  answered  ;  for  Jerry,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  careless  observation,  had  flown. 

Mr.  Sykes  was  very  angry — his  sense  of 
duty  was  hurt.  Mr.  Cameron  began  to 
reason  himself  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  to 
appeal  to  Mr.  Mathews  for  indemnity  from 
danger,  in  case  there  should  be  any.  Mr. 
O'Flaherty  rubbed  his  hands,  saying,  "It 
was  jist  what  was  to  be  expicted  ;  it  was 
so  like  him  ;  and  he'd  be  shure  to  come 
back,  as  he  was  only  taking  a  rise  out  of 
the  polis  for  fun.  And  what  matter  ?  shure 
it  was  all  the  same." 

Mr.  Mathews,  not  being  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, hurried  home,  first  to  announce  Jerry's 
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liberation,  and  next  to  ask  Obady,  who 
knew  probably  his  haunts,  and  whose  in- 
fluence was  undoubted,  to  seek  for  the  boy 
and  bring  him  back,  and  all  would  be  for- 
given. Obady  went.  Obady  returned  no 
more — neither  could  be  found  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

When  Lady  Softworth  received  her  guar- 
dian's letter  from  Windermere,  proposing 
the  alternative  that  he  should  brace  up  his 
old  limbs  and  proceed  to  London  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  see  her,  or  that  she 
should  perform  the  sacrifice  of  a  journey  to 
one  of  the  favoured  spots  of  the  earth,  she 
made  not  an  instant's  hesitation.  Direct 
in  her  manners,  and  of  that  simplicity  in 
all  things  which  is  the  crowning  seal  of 
excellence,  she  made  her  preparations  to 
proceed  alone.  Why  should  she  not  ? — 
danger  there  could  be  none  ;  and  she  wore 
a  charm  against  rudeness.  It  was  a  sen- 
timental journey,  too,  insomuch  that  it  was 
one  of  duty  and  affection  towards  one  whom 
she  loved  as  a  parent — nay,  as  both  parents, 
— for  in  her  guardian  was  blended  with  the 
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finest  manhood  the  grace  and  gallantry 
which  is  the  reward  from  woman  to  those 
who  appreciate  her,  and  which  is,  as  it  were, 
a  reflex  of  herself.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
portion  of  his  letter ; — 

"  You  know,  my  dear  lady,  how  much  I 
am  an  ancient  in  taste,  and  that  I  cannot 
look  upon  natural  scenery,  whenever  it  is  of 
peculiar  beauty,  without  seeking  for  god 
or  goddess,  nymph  or  hamadryad,  whose 
haunt  it  is  supposed  to  be.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  one  of  the  suppositions  of  the 
learned,  that  the  wonderful  old  heathens, 
from  whom  we  have  derived  our  arts  and 
sciences,  our  models  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
architecture,  and  statuary,  who  saw  with 
finer  eyes  and  executed  with  finer  hands, 
and  conceived  more  grandly  than  any  who 
have  come  after  them,  were  yet  insensible 
to  the  beauties  of  mother  Nature,  as  she 
manifests  herself  in  mountains,  seas,  lakes, 
streams,  woods,  and  fields.  I  cannot  accept 
this  irreconcilable  contradiction.  What  I 
take  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  this,  that  they  could  see  nothing 
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inanimate.  The  spirit  of  the  thing  was 
ever  present.  It  was  not  the  wind,  the 
material  wind,  that  bent  the  oak,  the  mate- 
rial oak.  It  was  the  breath  of  a  divinity, 
in  love  or  anger,  wrestling  with  the  temple 
of  a  spirit  shut  up  therein.  As  the  sea 
was  Neptune ;  as  the  silvery  foam  came 
glistening  away  from  the  polished  limbs  of 
Amphitrite ;  as  it  was  not  the  cloud,  but 
Jupiter  in  his  glory  that  burned  upon  the 
mountain  ;  as  the  stream  flowed  from  a 
divine  urn,  and  creatures  too  exquisite  for 
mortal  vision  dallied  amongst  the  flowers 
and  blossoms,  and  with  their  sacred  breath 
ripened  the  fruit  to  the  colour  of  their  own 
gardens — fabled  Hesperides  or  others — so 
the  ancients,  believing  this  and  feeling  this, 
saw  otherwise  than  we  see.  The  beautiful 
and  the  sublime  were  holy  as  well ;  and  as 
the  higher  absorbs  the  lower,  the  holiness 
took  up  the  glories  of  the  earth.  If  I  might 
draw  an  illustration  from  the  volume  most 
sacred  in  your  eyes,  and  in  mine,  I  would 
ask  who  could  think  of  describing  the  bush, 
when  the  Divinity  burned  therein.    Indeed, 
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the  whole  field  of  ancient  literature,  sacred 
as  well  as  what  is  called  profane,  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  same  argument,  that  the  earth 
was  of  old  more  full  of  divine  presence. 
When  man  in  the  evening  walked  with  God, 
could  he  think  of  anything  sublunary  for  its 
own  sake  ?  He  loved  the  beauties,  not  as  we 
do,  for  their  own  sake,  for  he  saw  them  as 
secondary  objects,  and  referred  to  them  as 
such.  As  the  marble  swelled  beyond  ordi- 
nary human  proportions  into  the  sublime 
vigour»of  the  ideal  hero,  whose  type  in  the 
artist's  mind  was  supposed  to  be  presiding 
over  his  work-inspiring  conception  and 
directing  hand,  so  the  surrounding  objects, 
regarded  as  the  home-dwelling  of  laughing 
spirits,  became  something  dijfferent  in  his 
eyes.  Oh !  let  us  get  rid  of  a  mistake  that 
originated,  perhaps,  with  some  pedant,  who 
being — save  the  mark ! — an  authority  in  his 
day,  imposed  an  opinion  which  has  since  been 
followed  upon  trust.  And  now,  my  dear 
My,  to  come  to  the  application  of  this  argu- 
ment, of  which  you  shall  straightway  see  the 
purpose.    It  is  you  I  have  been  looking  upon 
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when  my  eyes,  according  to  the  notions  of 
bystanders,  were  rejoicing  in  lovely  scenery. 
Aught  that  was  fair  to  the  eye  assumed  an 
impersonation,  and,  happier  than  the  an- 
cients, mine  was  no  imagined  divinity.  Come 
now,  in  propria  persona^ — be  my  Diana — 
but  I  must  not  hunt  comparisons  to  death, 
or  become  the  schoolboy.  I  will  say  simply 
that  when  I  saw  any  beautiful  effect  I 
turned  round  to  call  your  attention,  and 
you  were  not  there,  and  the  scene  was 
robbed  of  its  charm.  I  must  have  com- 
pensation— yea,  must.  I  want  to  go  over 
the  ground  again  with  my  fair  ward — to 
be  her  guide  by  right  of  being  her  guardian. 
I  will  employ  the  interim  in  exploring  pro- 
mising nooks  and  tempting  glens,  that  I 
may  take  you  to  them,  when  I  can  dwell 
upon  such  objects  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
Pray  do  not  disappoint  me,  or  I  shall  shake 
the  dust,  no  longer  sacred,  off  my  feet,  and 
go  to  London  to  upbraid  you — which  I 
never  did  before." 

Although  the  probability  of  meeting  with 
Mr.    Edward    Lush    did    occur    to    Lady 
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Softworth,  yet  had  it  nothing  to  do,  at 
least  so  far  as  she  was  aware,  with  her 
resolution  not  to  disappoint  her  guardian, 
to  whose  wish  she  was  as  obedient  as  a 
loving  child.  But  as  she  was  handed  out 
of  the  coach  she  was  rather  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  she  found  that  gentleman  wait- 
ing for  her  in  company  with  Mr.  Douglas, 
both  apparently  good  friends,  along  with 
Dr.  Singleton,  with  whose  name  she  was 
familiar,  and  to  whom  she  was  now  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time.  These  gentlemen 
noticed  that  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  moment 
he  expected  the  lady,  changed  his  costume 
from  green  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  shapeless 
hat,  to  blue  dress-coat,  which,  fastened  with 
gilt  buttons,  gave  him  the  air  of  a  gallant 
admiral.  His  manner  could  hardly  have 
been  improved,  and  yet  it  was,  and  so  was 
theirs ;  for  even  the  unfair  sex  catch  the  je 
ne  sais  quoi  of  the  accomplished  woman. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  no  carpet  knight.  In- 
sensible to  fatigue,  heedless  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  as  if  nourished  by  them, 
borne    along    by  mental    enjoyments    and 
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kindly  emotions,  he  never  seemed  to  sus- 
pect that  even  a  lady  could  be  fatigued ;  and 
Lady  Softworth  knew  his  way  so  well  that 
she  was  quite  prepared  for  the  well  recog- 
nised knock  at  her  chamber-door,  and  the 
call  for  a  moonlight  ramble. 

Yet  was  it  not  refreshing  after  a  journey? 
The  road  was  as  white  with  light  as  if  it 
was  itself  a  milky-way.  Everything  was 
clearly  defined;  but  there  was  no  colour 
save  the  fair  moon's,  which  is  the  blending 
of  all,  and  the  deep  dark  surrounding  blue. 
It  was  the  time,  however,  for  ethereal 
shadows,  with  their  poetic  mysteries.  It 
was  nature  in  chalk  breathing  the  soul  of 
genius.  The  walk  to  the  turn  leading  to 
the  bridge  was  not  a  short  one ;  but  what  a 
compensation  to  see  the  lake  embrace  the 
moon,  and  to  watch  a  cloud  sail  past  taking 
in  a  freight  of  light,  and  a  silence  that 
stopped  your  own  voice !  It  was  an  hour 
of  mute  interchange  of  affection,  and  of  un- 
derstandings that  needed  no  language.  Mr. 
Douglas  and  his  ward  had  not  many  inqui- 
ries to  make,  for  their  epistolary  intercourse 
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had  been  unceasing,  and  they  passed  the 
evening  as  if  the  meeting  was  a  continua- 
tion of  rarely  interrupted  society. 

Edward  in  one  room,  and  Dr.  Singleton 
in  another,  heard  the  gentleman  and  lady 
return,  and  wondered  each  at  Mr.  Douglas's 
indomitable  vivacity,  and  almost  blamed  his 
merciless  exaction  from  one  who  surely 
ought  to  be  tired. 

Lady  Soft  worth  could  not  find  sleep, — 
indeed,  she  did  not  seek  it ;  waking  visions 
took  the  place  of  dreams,  and  floated  upon 
soft  unconscious  slumbers,  so  light  that,  at 
five  o'clock  next  morning,  she  could  hear 
her  guardian's  voice  asking  about  the 
weather,  and  rejoicing  in  a  satisfactory 
reply,  uttered  in  the  grave  voice  peculiar 
to  the  country,  when  she  threw  open  her 
window  and  called  to  Mr.  Douglas  to  wait  a 
moment,  and  she  would  join  him ;  on  which 
he  cried,  "  Weel  done !  " 

Without  inquiring  how  she  slept^  Mr. 
Douglas,  meeting  her  with  a  cordial,  kindly 
pressure  of  the  hand,  said,  "  Now  I'll  take 
you  up  EUory  bank  —  it  is  a  good  climb, 
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but  you  are  young  and  hearty,  and  we'll  be 
all  the  better  for  it." 

"  Of  course  we  shall,"  answered  the  un- 
daunted lady.  And  they  did  climb  the 
hill  which  Christopher  North  preferred  to 
any  hill  he  had  ever  seen;  and  they  did 
behold  the  lake,  so  deep  below  that  the 
steamer  looked  like  a  toy. 

"  Much  as  I  revere  the  bard  of  Rydal 
Mount,  I  cannot  forgive  his  protest  against 
the  steamer,  which  he  treated  really  as  if  the 
money  changers  had  profaned  the  temple." 

"  Think,  dear  guardian,  of  the  force  of 
associations." 

"Well?" 

"  He  had  built  up  a  certain  Windermere, 
whose  charm  was  its  peace;  and  its  quiet 
contrast  with  the  harsh  sounds  and  severe 
labours  of  the  manufacturing  town  ;  and,  lo  ! 
he  sees  it  invaded  by  the  very  emblem  — 
rather  say  by  the  new  power  in  person  which 
is  violently  transforming  men's  habits  from 
combined  thoughtfulness  and  industry  into 
toil,  without  possibility  of  mental  exercise." 

"  Therefore,  my  dear,  the  greater  neces- 
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sity  for  facilitating  escape  from  the  factory, 
into  the  quiet  contrast.  What  is  anything 
without  man  to  interpret  and  to  enjoy  ?  I 
do  not  approve  of  the  spirit  which  looks  at 
mankind  from  a  distance,  and  avoids  contact 
with  necessities  which  call  for  sympathy." 

*^  But  may  not  one  be  allowed  to  appear 
now  and  then,  and  act  the  unwedded  high 
priest  of  nature's  solitudes  ?  " 

"I  do  not  say  to  the  contrary ;  but  I 
mean  to  take  shares  in  the  Manchester  line 
to  Kendal ;  and,  as  it  is  a  promising  specu- 
lation, I  will,  if  you  allow  me,  invest  a 
small  sum  in  your  name." 

"  In  such  matters  you  know  I  trust  to 
your  wisdom  and  experience.  Oh,  dear 
me  !  how  enchantingly  beautiful  the  lake 
looks  now,  with  that  glittering  pathway  of 
light  across !  They  must  be  supremely 
happy  who  live  here." 

''  Tell  me,  my  good  lad,"  said  Mr. 
Douglas,  to  a  young  fellow  leading  up  a 
horse,  "  whose  house  is  that  yonder?" 

"  Don't  knaw." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  place." 
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"  So  they  say  as  cums  from  town  — 
hoop  ! "  —  and  on  he  went. 

"My  dear  lady,  the  people  bred  and 
born  here  see  no  more  of  what  charms  you, 
than  those  in  factory  towns  are  annoyed 
by  the  oils  and  smoke  and  noises  that  dis- 
tress you.  We  obtain  all  our  pleasures, 
our  true  pleasures,  from  cultivation.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  eye  must  be  taught 
to  see  a  green  field,  yet  it  is  so." 

"  Then  they  who  come  from  Manchester 
see  more  of  Windermere  than  the  herd- 
keeper  on  the  hills  ?" 

"  They  do ;  and  that  is  their  compen- 
sation. They  are  taught  by  the  sense  of 
relaxation  and  relief." 

"  Yes,  I  have  sometimes  noticed  in 
London  parks  poor  men  and  boys  in  rags 
stretched  in  deep  sleep  upon  the  wet  grass, 
and  thought  many  things." 

"  Touching  the  designs  of  Providence  in 
ordering  these  strange  differences  of  posi- 
tion ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  that,  perhaps,  as  of  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  their  miserable  and 
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crowded  rooms,  which  made  the  wet  grass 
a  luxury.  Are  we  not  privileged  ?  Oh  1 
are  we  not  ?  —  we,  who  freed  from  the 
peevishness  and  fretfulness  attending  pri- 
vation, may  come  with  easy  minds  to  this 
grand  hill  ?  Why,  we  seem  only  to  want 
wings  to  waft  ourselves  from  the  world 
altogether ! " 

"  Ay,  poor  creatures  !  their  lot  is  indeed 
hard ;  but  you,  dear  lady,  are  one  of  those 
engaged  in  taking  the  best,  indeed  only  re- 
medy against  the  evils  attending  poverty, 
if  not  against  poverty  itself,  by  giving  your 
hand,  heart,  and  mind  to  the  great  cause  of 
education.  The  instructed  mind  is  a  self- 
respecting  mind.  I  would  rather  see  a 
place  without  a  church  than  without  a 
school." 

"  AA^ithout  a  church  ?   Oh,  Mr.  Douglas !  " 

"  Yes,  seriously  I  would ;  for  I  hold  un- 
intelligent worship  to  be  mere  stupid  fear, 
and  not  well-comprehending  reverence  and 
love.  AA^ith  the  school  tlie  worship  will 
come." 

''  AVhy  not  blend  both  together  ?" 

VOL.  II.  T 
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"  As  you  do,  my  dear  ward ;  and  you  are 
right ;  but  I  was  supposing  an  extreme 
case  for  argument's  sake.  Do  I  not  see  two 
gentlemen  coming  towards  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Lush  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Sin- 
gleton." 

"  You  must  know  that  I  took  a  liking  to 
that  Mr.  Lush,  from  the  way  in  which  he 
spoke  of  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  kind  of  him." 

"  Kind  !  I  wish,  as  he  is  young,  and  no 
doubt  courageous,  that  he  would  hunt  out  a 
certain  unworthy  brute,  and  tell  him  what  I 
doubt  not  is  his  opinion." 

"Oh,  guardian,  you  only  speak  in  jest!" 

"  My  dear,  it  is  according  to  the  order  of 
Providence  that  man  must  be  ready  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  a  pure  cause,  whether 
it  be  religion,  patriotism,  or  love." 

"  No  man  with  blood  upon  his  hands 
shall  ever  approach  Wilhelmina  Softworth !" 

"Well,  Doctor,  I  am  not  surprised  you 
should  lose  the  race,  if  you  come  heavily 
weighted  into  the  field.  How  do  you  do, 
Sir  ?    How  do  you  do,  Mr!  Lush  ?" 
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"We  laggards  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of 
ourselves,"  observed  Edward,  bowing  to 
Lady  Soft  worth,  who  returned  his  salute 
with  a  gentle  shake-hand. 

"A  doctor,"  says  Singleton,  ''is  always  on 
duty ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  privi- 
leged person.  One  who  must  sometimes 
bear  his  own  medicine-chest  is  less  encum- 
bered when  carrying  ripe  fruit  and  home- 
made cakes,  with  a  little  sweet  milk." 

"  Have  you  really  carried  all  these 
things  ?" 

"  Not  the  whole  way.  Mr.  Lush  and  I 
have  taken  turn  about;  so  I  prescribe 
breakfast  amongst  the  heather." 

"  Amang  the  heather  !  Weel,  weel,  this 
is  like  bonnie  Scotland,  the  land  o'  cakes, 
and  we'll  be  brother  Scots.  Deus  nobis 
hasc  otia  fecit." 

"  There  are  some  noble  spirits  in  your 
modern  Athens,  Mr.  Douglas." 

The  Doctor  here  touched  one  of  the 
richest  springs  of  Mr.  Douglas's  memory, 
who,  while  the  party  were  seated  partaking 
of  the  fruit,  cakes,  and  sweet  milk,  poured 
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out  abundant  anecdotes  of  Scott,  Jeffrey, 
Horner,  Lords  Cockburn  and  Murray  and 
Brougham,  his  own  friends  and  associates ; 
for  he  was  one  of  that  band  of  everlasting 
youth,  kept  fresh  by  their  own  glowing 
minds,  whom  age  could  not  wither. 

"  This  is  a  glorious  prospect  1 "  said 
Edward. 

"  You  feel  your  health  quite  restored, 
Mr.  Lush?" 

"  I  feel  an  elasticity  of  body  and  spirits 
quite  new  to  me.  How  I  do  admire  your 
excellent  old  guardian  !  " 

"  He  has  been  a  father  to  me." 

"  And  you,  too,  needed  a  father  !  I  have 
been  making  such  fantastical  comparisons." 

"  Tell  them  to  me." 

"  In  listening  to  the  tinkling  and  purling 
streams,  I  have  said  this  is  poetry  in  the 
form  of  song  or  melody.  When  I  stood 
before  the  thundering  waterfall,  that  is  the 
ode,  I  cried  —  the  lake  is  the  love  romance 
—  and  the  distinctly-seen  sea  the  epic  — 
a  great  river  would  be  the  drama,  winding 
through,  diversified,  and  lost  at  last  in  the 
great  living  grave  of  waters." 
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"  How  unlike  are  your  thoughts  to  those 
of  either  of  these  two  gentlemen,  with  their 
practical  views ! " 

"  To  which  you  more  incline,  Lady  Soft- 
worth,  than  to  poor  Edward's  fantastical 
ravings." 

"  I  did  not  say  so.  You  three  are  what  a 
certain  charming  mystic  would  call  represen- 
tative men.  Your  friend  represents  science 
at  the  service  of  duty,  a  strict,  wise,  honour- 
able gentleman,  I  am  sure.  My  dear  old 
guardian  exhibits,  in  his  unbroken  health  of 
mind  and  body,  a  life  well  spent  in  the 
tuneful  blending  of  all  the  powers  and 
faculties:  —  a  man  fit  for  heaven  —  whom 
may  Heaven  long  spare  for  the  world's 
sake,  in  which  such  active  benevolence  is 
rare ! " 

"  And  I  represent  the  victim  —  the 
victim,  and  you  the  spirit  of  charity,  which 
binds  up  wounds." 

*'  Dear  Lady,  your  eyes  are  younger 
than  mine, — will  you  see  if  there  is  any 
thing  in  this  newspaper,  which  Dr. 
Singleton    received    as    he   was    selecting 
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cherries  and  currants,  and  put  his  curiosity 
with  his  newspaper  in  his  pocket?" 

"  Lady  Softworth  took  the  paper  out  of 
her  guardian's  hands.  A  paragraph  caught 
her  attention,  which  she  read  with  eyes 
straining  painfully ;  then  she  let  the  paper 
fall,  and  clasping  her  hands,  uttered,  "  My 
God !  my  God !  "  not  in  ejaculation,  but  in 
an  intensity  of  appeal. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  Wilhel- 
mina?" 

"  He  is  dead !  he  is  killed !  read,"  and 
catching  up  the  paper  she  pointed  convul- 
sively to  the  following  paragraph,  headed  — 

^'  FATAL  DUEL  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

"  We  take  the  following  from  a  Toulon  Journal :  — 
*  We  learn  that  only  an  hour  ago  an  English  Lord, 
Sir  Softworth,  was  killed  in  a  duel.  M.  le  Comte 
D*Avray,  who  refused  to  leave  him,  has  been  arrested. 
Further  particulars  have  not  been  communicated.'" 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  regret  him." 
"  Killed  !  —  no   time   for  repentance  — 

and  oh !    could  it  be  by  Count  D'Avray  ? 

Could  it  be  ?  —  how  horrible  !  —  how  much 

more  horrible  the  tragedy ! " 
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"  Why  ?  I  never  heard  you  speak  of 
any  Count  D'Avray." 

"  Let  us  return,  Mr.  Douglas.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you — let  us  return." 

She  took  Mr.  Douglas's  arm  as  if  she 
would  never  let  it  go.  He  gave  a  look  to 
Mr.  Lush,  who,  rightly  interpreting  the 
invitation,  offered  his  arm  to  the  one  dis- 
engaged, but  the  lady  took  that  of  Dr. 
Singleton.  She  was  a  widow  now,  and  it 
was  unconsciously,  and  with  delicate  in- 
stinct iven  ess,  that  the  change  of  relation- 
ship was  marked.  The  act  pained  Edward, 
who  followed  in  silence.  Indeed  none  of 
the  party  spoke. 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  ?  Guardian, 
guardian  angel  as  you  are  —  you  will  not 
abandon  me  ?  " 

"  Never — never." 

"  I  will  go  home  with  you  to  Edin- 
burgh." 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

"  I  know  he  will  come  haunting  me. 
Yet  it  is  better  to  learn  the  whole  truth ! 
I  will  meet  him  at  once.     No,  you  will  meet 
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him,  will  you  not  ?  You  will  meet  Count 
D'Avray?" 

"  Who,  my  dear,  is  this  Count  D'Avray? 
— I  thought  I  knew  all  your  friends." 

"  So  you  do ;  he  is  no  friend  of  mine  —  a 
mere  stranger.  I  did  not  mention  one 
whom  I  met  twice  or  thrice,  and  wished  to 
forget." 

"  Ah !  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  made  an  im- 
pression, as  you  cannot  fail  to  do ;  and " 

"  No,  no,  no ;  he  visited  the  school, 
asked  questions  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  then, 
when  I  met  him  next,  it  was  by  mere  acci- 
dent. There  was  something  about  my 
horse  being  startled,  and  a  pony  running 
off,  and  he  behaved  kindly  and  gentlemanly ; 
then,  did  I  see  him  again  ?  no  —  he  con- 
ducted me  home  — he  would  do  so — but  we 
parted  at  the  hall-door;  and  that  was  all." 

"  He  never  wrote?" 

"  He  joined  his  ship." 

"  A  sailor— oh !  I  like  that." 

**  A  perfect  gentleman.  Spoke  English 
admirably." 

"  As  you  speak  French." 
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"  We  conversed  in  both  languages." 
"  I  should  like  to  meet  this  brave  sailor." 
"  You  will  shield  me ;  you  will  protect 
me?      Oh,    if  there   be   blood    upon    his 
hands ! " 

"  If  there  be  —  but  if  there  be  not  ?  " 
Lady  Softworth   gave   a   great   sigh   of 
relief  at  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Douglas  exercising  his  parental  au- 
thority, insisted  she  should  retire  to  bed; 
and  without  her  being  aware  administered 
a  composing  draught,  which  he  obtained 
from  Dr.  Singleton.  Aided  by  great  bodily 
fatigue  the  potion  produced  its  effect,  and 
she  slept  till  night,  and  when  she  did 
awake,  could  not  keep  her  eyes  long  open, 
but  slept  again  till  morning. 

Mr.  Douglas,  passing  the  evening  with 
Dr.  Singleton  and  Mr.  Lush,  related  the 
story  of  her  unhappy  marriage,  and  did  not 
disguise  his  joy  at  her  release. 

Edward  lay  awake  all  night  thinking  of 
her  who  was  now  free  —  yet  unaware  that 
he  was  thinking  of  her  other  than  in  the 
accustomed   way,  as   of  a  kind,    soothing 
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friend,  seen  in  a  new  light  of  interest.  As 
he  fell  into  broken  slumbers  his  mind  re- 
verted to  his  never-forgotten  Kate  ;  and  the 
two  women  blended  together  in  strange 
ways.  They  were  as  like  to  each  other  as 
the  wild  flower  of  the  field,  which  becomes 
another  through  cultivation  in  the  garden, 
as  sweet,  but  more  gorgeous,  and  some- 
times Kate  would  speak  with  the  lady's 
voice,  and  the  lady  wear  Kate's  dress, — and 
oh,  horror!  it  is  Kate  that  is  someway 
killed  and  joins  their  hands,  and  commends 
their  child,  which  is  none  other  than  Ed- 
ward's protege,  to  their  care  ;  and  it  is  only 
upon  awakening  that  he  is  startled  at  the 
incongruities,  at  which  he  cannot  smile,  for 
they  perplex  him. 

The  good  old  gentleman's  attentions  to 
his  ward  redoubled.  He  obliged  her  to 
join  him  in  pleasant  rambles,  planned  little 
excursions  upon  the  lake,  and  cheered  the 
way  with  anecdotes  and  recitals  from  his 
favourite  authors.  Edward  and  Dr.  Single- 
ton exercised  their  powers  of  pleasing 
whenever  opportunities  afforded.     A  lady 
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alone,  in  company  with  three  gentlemen  in 
a  charming  country,  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, concentrate  their  best  atten- 
tions; but  one,  young,  beautiful,  and  in 
distress  of  mind,  having  for  companions 
such  persons  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  although  not  perfectly  happy, 
could  not  have  been  quite  miserable.  It 
was  only  when  alone  with  her  guardian 
that  the  duel  and  death  of  her  husband 
could  be  referred  to,  and  he,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  sagacity  and  penetration,  sharpened 
as  they  had  been  by  long  experience  of  law, 
led  at  least  to  a  suspension  of  judgment 
regarding  the  part  which  Count  D'Avray 
may  have  performed  in  the  fatal  rencontre. 

At  length  the  post  brought  letters ;  one 
for  Dr.  Singleton,  and  the  other,  a  some- 
what bulky  packet,  addressed  to  Lady 
Soft  worth,  in  round  elaborate  writing, 
which  she  recognised  to  be  from  the  hand 
of  Justin  Forbes.  It  was  delivered  to  her 
while  alone  in  her  own  room.  Breaking 
quickly  the  seal,  she  read  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Lady, — I  have  the  honour  to 
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enclose  my  task  for  you  to  show  to  Mr. 
Douglas.  It  was  so  hard  I  could  only  do 
twenty-six  lines,  which  the  last  will  make 
you  smile,  they  are  so  appropriate,  viz :  — 

"  *Ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 

Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima.' 

"  But  I  am  sure  he  will  excuse  faults, 
when  he  hears  that  Obady  has  gone 
away,  nobody  knows  where,  and  Jerry  is 
gone  away  too ;  but  they  did  not  run  away 
together,  and  this  is  the  way  it  all  came 
about : — Obady  was  told  upon  to  his  father, 
by  his  sister,  about  his  being  out  at  night, 
going  to  the  play,  and  Jerry  was  told  upon 
that  it  was  he  did  take  the  money  of  Mr. 
Lush's,  which  Mr.  Lush  did  give  Miss 
Mathews  to  take  care  of,  when  he  was 
going  away  to  the  Lakes  ;  and  Obady's 
father  went  for  a  policeman,  who  took 
Jerry  and  made  a  prisoner  of  him.  This 
happened  last  Saturday.  Next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  Obady  came  to  the  school, 
looking  very  sorrowful,  and  he  told  me  the 
story,  and  I  went  up  to  Mr.  Shepherd  and 
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told  it  him ;  and  he  delivered  a  beautiful 
exhortation,  and  Obady  cried,  which  I  saw, 
but  told  nobody  not  to  annoy  him,  and  he 
went  home,  and  whatever  he  told  his  father, 
his  father  went  to  the  police-office  and 
asked  to  let  out  Jerry,  and  they  wouldn't 
without  leave ;  and  he  went  to  get  leave ; 
and  when  he  came  back  Jerry  had  escaped, 
and  had  run  away,  and  Obady  was  sent  to 
look  for  him,  because  he  knew  where  Jerry 
used  to  go ;  and  he  did  not  come  back ; 
and  when  I  called  I  found  his  mother  and 
Cicely  crying,  in  a  way  to  break  your 
heart ;  and  I  tried  to  comfort  her,  saying, 
when  I  would  be  old  enough  I  would 
marry  her ;  and  I  am  sure  I  said  nothing 
wrong,  although  mamma,  when  I  told  her, 
did  give  me  such  a  box  on  the  ear  that  I 
feel  it  hurting  me  when  I  touch  it;  and 
they  are  not  returned  yet.  Mamma  says 
they  did  right,  which  is  very  strange  of 
her,  who  is  so  kind,  but  then  she  hates 
Mr.  Mathews,  and  she  says  they  served 
him  right.  I  think  Obady  must  have  gone 
to   his   uncle   Henry,   for  he   was   always 
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talking  of  him,  and  of  the  French  noble- 
man who  took  care  of  your  horse,  and 
would  not  let  him  run  away  after  my 
pony  had  cut  off;  and  the  two  animals  are 
as  well  as  when  you  left,  for  the  boy  takes 
them  out.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  ride 
any  more.  The  little  wise  woman,  who 
finds  out  everything  with  her  knitting 
needles, —  you  know  whom  I  mean,  old 
Mrs.  Bond  —  she  says  she  is  puzzled.  She 
says  she  thinks  they  are  gone  together 
somewhere  to  act,  and  my  mother  thinks 
it  likely  that  it  is  so,  but  my  father  shakes 
his  head  in  doubt ;  and  that  is  the  story. 
The  letter  which  is  enclosed  was  given  to 
me  by  a  poor  fellow  they  call  Big  Drum. 
He  was  a  gipsy,  and  was  engaged  to  beat 
the  drum  by  Mr.  Cobye ;  and  he  was  very 
fond  of  Jerry ;  and  Jerry  used  to  give  him 
food  and  old  clothes,  and  money  ;  and 
when  he  heard  that  Jerry  was  taken  to 
prison,  he  brought  me  the  letter  to  send  to 
Mr.  Lush,  and  I  thought  to  myself  you 
might  meet  him,  for  the  country  does  not 
look  big  on   the   map,  and  mamma  says 
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that  at  show  places  all  people  meet,  for 
they  go  to  see  one  another;  and  I  don't 
recollect  the  rest  that  she  said ;  and  if  you 
don't  meet  Mr.  Lush  you  can  put  the  letter 
in  your  trunk ;  and  if  he  comes  first  I  will 
tell  him  you  have  a  letter  for  him  from 
Big  Drum.  I  fear  he  will  grieve  and  fret 
very  much  after  Jerry,  whom  he  treated 
as  if  he  were  his  own  son  ;  and  Jerry 
would  have  died  to  please  him,  that  I 
know.  So  he  ought,  for,  do  you  know, 
Jerry  did  not  know  his  letters  until  Mr. 
Lush  taught  him  ;  and  in  a  year  made  him 
for  to  read  everything,  and  to  recite  poetry ; 
but  it  was  Obady  and  I  and  Cicely  got  him 
for  to  play  Belvidera.  Hoping  you  will  be 
pleased  with  my  task, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Your  Ladyship's  most 

"  Obedient,  humble  servant, 

"Justin  Forbes." 

"  P.  S.  — I  make  that  the  house  be  kept 
clean  and  comfortable,  for  I  tell  them  you 
will  come  home  without  notice  and  take 
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them  by  surprise ;  but  they  are  very  good 
servants." 

This  simple  letter  occasioned  Lady  Soft- 
worth  a  shock,  which  had  one  good  effect, 
however,  —  that  of  turning  away  her 
thoughts  from  herself  and  engaging  her 
sympathies  for  others'  troubles.  Here  was 
a  terrible  story.  Two  boys  fled  under 
mysterious  circumstances,  darkened  by  a 
tale  of  robbery.  She  knew  that  Edward 
Lush  would  be  deeply  affected, — as  much, 
indeed,  as  if,  to  use  Just's  true  description, 
Jerry  were  his  own  son.  He  had  made  him 
the  child  of  his  adoption,  and  was  in  no 
small  degree  proud  that  he,  a  man  of  re- 
puted weakness  of  mind,  should  have  taken 
a  creature  out  of  vice  and  ignorance,  and 
converted  him  into  a  prodigy  of  another 
kind  from  that  which  he  used  to  be  called, 
that  is  to  say,  into  one  of  knowledge  and 
taste.  She  had  no  doubt  that  the  letter  of 
clumsy  fold  and  of  strange  direction,  to 
"  Edward  Plantagenet  Lush,  Esquire,  at  the 
Lakes,"  sealed  with  a  large  red  wafer,  of 
which  one  half  was  to  be  seen  on  the  back, 
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was  in  some  particular  way  connected  with 
Jerry's  disappearance;  yet  she  hesitated 
and  feared  to  put  it  into  Edward's  hands. 
She  sent  for  Mr.  Douglas,  to  whom  she 
first  gave  Just's  letter  to  read.  He  was 
much  pleased  with  the  reference  to  his 
own  name,  not  only  because  of  its  connec- 
tion with  his  adored  Horace,  but  because 
of  the  picture  it  raised  before  him  of  a 
dear  lady  and  a  fair  youth  directing  their 
thoughts,  studies,  and  conversation  to  an 
old  Scotchman.  Then  he  was  delighted 
with  the  allusion  to  Count  D'Avray,  in 
whose  favour  he  was  already  much  pre- 
possessed ;  dwelling  on  that  part  of  the 
letter,  which  he  read  twice  over,  and  strain- 
ing commentary  into  exaggeration,  as  if  he 
would  fain  believe  that  the  stranger  may 
have  saved  his  beloved  ward  from  a  serious 
danger ;  a  suggestion  which  the  lady  re- 
pelled, as  a  sort  of  slur  upon  her  own 
address  and  courage,  which  did  not  lower 
her  in  the  mind  of  a  brave  old  guardian  who 
loved  spirit  in  woman  as  in  man.  Mr. 
Douglas  at   once   directed  that  the  letter 
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should  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Lush.  He 
offered  to  take  it  himself,  and  explain  how 
it  happened  to  have  come  enclosed  in  one 
to  Lady  Softworth ;  an  explanation  so  evi- 
dently necessary  that  she  at  once  assented. 
Mr.  Douglas  found  Mr.  Lush  and  Dr. 
Singleton  in  that  state  of  serious  happiness 
which  might  be  called  grave  joy,  occasioned 
by  the  following  letter  to  the  Doctor  from 
Mr.  Lowry  Lush,  which  he  had  just  read 
to  Edward,  and  which,  after  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  he  again  read  for  Mr.  Dou- 
glas : — 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Singleton, — Your  clear, 
able,  and  business-like  report  of  my  son's 
state  of  health,  and  of  his  thorough  capa- 
bility to  manage  his  own  affairs  with  credit 
to  himself,  has  decided  me  to  perform  an 
act  of  justice  and  duty  towards  him  and 
myself,  which  I  have  had  in  contemplation 
for  some  time.  As  life  is  brief,  and  no 
man  shortens  his  existence  by  making  due 
provision  against  the  accidents  to  which  all 
are  exposed,  I  have  resolved  upon  making 
my  will ;  in  which,  should  he  survive  me, 
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as  I  hope  and  pray  to  that  effect,  he  will 
discover  that,  whatever  appearances  may 
have  suggested  to  the  contrary,  I  have  not 
been  wanting  in  affection.  Come  to  me 
both  together,  as  I  wish  you  to  be  a  witness 
to  the  joys  of  a  meeting  of  reconciliation 
which  you  have  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  LowRY  Lush." 

"  P.S.  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
Masterman  and  Co.  stopped  payment  this 
morning  ;  liabilities  heavy,  and  sad  account 
of  assets.  Mathews  is  implicated  in  trans- 
actions with  the  firm ;  and  indeed  this  is 
one  of  my  reasons  for  wishing  Edward  not 
to  return  to  that  man's  house.  We  are  not 
sufferers,  as  Masterman's  paper  would  not 
go  down  with  our  bank." 

"  How  delighted  I  am,  and  how  delighted 
Lady  Softworth  will  be,  to  hear  this  good 
news!" 

"  Does  Lady  Softworth  deign  to  take 
interest ?" 
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Edward  stopped,  and  before  he  could 
resume  his  speech  Mr.  Douglas  handed  him 
the  letter,  with  an  apology  for  having  for- 
gotten his  message  in  the  joy  he  was  allowed 
to  share,  and  took  leave  with  an  au  revoir. 

When  Edward,  now  alone  with  Dr.  Sin- 
gleton, looked  at  the  superscription  he  trem- 
bled, for  he  recognised  the  handwriting  of 
an  old  woman  whom  he  at  one  time,  and 
whom  he  still,  it  may  be,  regarded  as  his 
mother-in-law.  He  read  the  following, 
while  Dr.  Singleton's  eye  was  upon  him  : — 

"  Honoured  Sir,  and  my  own  dear  Son, 
—  This  comes  hoping  that  you  are  well,  as  I 
wish  I  could  say  I  am  at  present ;  for  indeed 
I  ain't,  and  don't  deserve  to  be,  poor  sinner 
that  I  am,  and  not  long  for  this  world ;  the 
Lord  forgive  and  bless  us,  praised  be  His  Holy 
Name!  And,  dear  Mr.  Edward,  I  longed 
and  longed  many  a  time  to  see  your  sweet 
face  that  I  dared  not  look  upon,  and  to 
write,  but  my  hand  trembled ;  and  now  that 
I  have  begun,  I  hardly  know  how  to  say  all 
I  have  got  to  tell.  From  poor  Kate  I  have 
not  heard  a  word  for  years  and  years,  and 
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all  my  own  fault,  and  well  I'm  punished. 
I  wrote  to  tell  her  I  was  gone  away,  and 
for  her  to  write  no  more ;  for  I  dreaded  her 
reproaches  about  the  child  that  was  stolen 
away  by  the  gipsy  crew,  whom  I  cursed  on 
the  knees  of  my  heart ;  and  I  left  the  place 
and  set  up  shop  with  your  father's  money, 
and  it  didn't  thrive  with  me.  It  was  not 
lucky  money,  and  I  wonder  how  I  kept  my 
senses  with  Kate  bidding  me  repent,  as  if  I 
had  done  wrong  in  giving  my  parent's  con- 
sent to  her  being  married.  But  it  is 
strange  the  high-flown  notions  of  honour 
she  got  into  her  head  out  of  yours,  that's 
the  truth  of  it ;  for  she  hadn't  such  non- 
sense before  she  became  Mrs.  Lush,  your 
lawful  wife,  as  I  maintain  to  my  dying  day, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  Kate  and  I,  her 
poor  mother,  no  more  wrote  to  one  another, 
after  the  boy,  as  lovely  an  infant  as  ever 
the  sun  shone  upon,  was  spirited  away. 
She  was  then  living  with  a  French  family, 
but  that  was  ten  years  ago  come  next  Saint 
John's  day,  when  we  went,  a  party  of  us,  to 
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the  forest,  and  missed  the  dear  child,  and 
where  she  is  now,  if  living  at  all,  heaven 
only  knows !  Well,  what  should  happen  the 
other  day,  but  a  thieving  gipsy  came,  and 
I  flew  at  him  like  a  tigress  robbed  of  her 
young ;  when  I  saw  he  was  simple,  a  poor 
fool ;  but  not  such  a  fool  after  all.  He  gave 
me  his  name  —  a  strange  one  —  it  was  Big 
Drum ;  and  he  told  me  how  he  had  left  the 
gipsy  camp  on  the  boy^s  account,  whom  he 
called  Jerry  Cobye,  after  the  name  of  the 
mountebank  who  bought  him  to  turn  into  a 
prodigy,  and  that  all  he  could  do  was  to 
beat  the  drum,  and  play  at  cards  with 
Jerry ;  and  that  the  boy  was  again  bought 
by  a  gentleman,  who  had  gone  away ;  and 
that  he  was  put  in  prison  for  robbery  which 
he  never  did.  The  child  of  my  Kate  a  thief! 
— your  son  a  t '  ief !  Heaven  and  earth  would 
come  together  first !  So  he  told  me  there 
was  a  great  reward  to  be  had  if  the  gentle- 
man could  be  found ;  and  when  he  gave  me 
the  name  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  in 
the  earth.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  for 
when  I  came  to  my  senses  I  questioned  and 
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cross-questioned;  and  it  is  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noon-day  that  the  boy  in  prison  on 
a  false  charge  is  your  son.  The  fool,  who 
is  not  so  great  a  fool  after  all,  said  he  had 
known  all  along  where  I  was,  but  was 
afraid  to  tell  lest  he  should  get  into  trouble. 
I  don't  tell  him  neither  who  the  boy  is,  but 
gave  him  this  letter  and  told  him  he  should 
be  rewarded ;  and  he  will  tell  you  how  the 
child  was  stolen,  and  how  he  never  lost 
sight  of  him.  As  for  myself,  I  go  away 
where  nobody  will  find  me,  for  I  don't  want 
to  make  trouble  any  more  betwixt  you  and 
your  father,  for  you  have  suffered  enough 
already ;  and  as  I  am  never  again  to  see  my 
poor  Kate,  what  is  the  good  of  my  bother- 
ing you  ?  Keep  the  secret  about  the  boy 
until  your  father  dies,  as  in  course  of  nature 
he  must  go  before  you.  Watch  over  the 
poor  boy,  put  him  to  a  good  trade,  or  some 
good  business,  as  I  suppose  the  marriage 
being  broken  by  law,  although  good  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  you  won't  care  to  avow 
him,  especially  as  the  mother,  whom  I  sup- 
pose  you've   forgotten,  is,  the  Lord  only 
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knows  where.     You  needn't  look  for  me. 
Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you. 

"  Bridget  Cassidy." 

Then  the  boy,  Jerry  Cobye,  was  his  own 
son !  Yet  he  fancied  himself  not  quite 
surprised;  strange  presentiments  recurred 
to  his  mind,  which,  slighted  at  the  instant, 
now  returned,  with  their  mystical  confir- 
mations ;  still  it  was  some  time  before 
Edward  could  clearly  understand  the  pur- 
port of  a  letter  which  was  not  clearly 
written.  At  length  the  whole  history  be- 
came unfolded.  The  child  lost  through  the 
old  woman's  negligence.  Kate  yet  ignorant, 
if  still  living  herself,  of  her  mother's  or 
child's  existence.  "  Kate's  high-flown  no- 
tions of  honour ! "  He  understood  the  allu- 
sion. Yes,  it  was  true  that  Kate,  after 
her  natural  goodness  and  sweetness,  had 
become  refined  into  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
through  his  own  instruction  and  example, 
and  through  intercourse  of  their  hearts  and 
minds,  did  blame  the  clergyman,  who  had 
knowingly  violated  the  law,  and  did  re- 
prove   clandestine    proceedings,    and    did 
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shrink  from  the  terrible  accusation  against 
herself  and  her  mother,  that  they  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  mental  infirmities 
of  a  youth  of  fortune  to  entrap  him  into 
a  marriage.  This  image  of  the  true  Kate, 
thus  artlessly  brought  to  his  mind,  revived 
his  tenderness  and  afi^ection,  and  gave  a 
fresh,  keen  quiver  to  the  arrow  of  remorse, 
for  he  ever  reproached  himself  as  some  way 
blamable,  although  blameless.  But  what 
means  this  about  the  boy's  being  in  prison  ? 

''Dr.  Singleton,  we  must  return  directly, 
immediately  1 " 

"  Quite  right ;  your  father,  no  doubt, 
yearns  to  receive  you." 

"  My  father !  God  forgive  me !  I  had 
forgotten  him ;  but  it  is  my  miserable  fate 
that  the  cup  of  joy,  when  approaching  my 
lips,  is  ever  found  to  be  poisoned." 

"What  has  happened,  Edward?"  in- 
quired Singleton,  in  the  cold,  steady  tone 
with  which  he  always  encountered  a  rising 
paroxysm. 

"  He  is  my  son! — Kate's  child — my  own 
flesh  and  blood!  and  he  is  in  prison  for 
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theft.  She  does  not  know  that,  which  is 
some  consolation.  Consolation,  indeed,  of 
the  poorest.  But  as  much  as  I  can  expect, 
miserable  wretch  that  I  am !  " 

The  confused  trouble  found  vent  in 
sobs. 

"  Edward,  let  us  exercise  our  reason  like 
men.  Will  you  allow  me  to  read  the  letter, 
of  which,  I  presume,  you  have  told  me  the 
nature ;  for  between  us  there  are  no  se- 
crets, as  you  have  often  assured  me,  unless, 
indeed,  I  may  have  done  something  to  for- 
feit your  confidence?" 

Edward  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  to 
the  Doctor's  secret  satisfaction,  whose  ob- 
ject it  was  to  engage  him  in  a  dispute,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  dwelling  exclusively  upon 
the  trouble  that  had  just  come  upon  him. 
The  Doctor  read  the  letter  aloud,  in  the 
same  calm  voice. 

"  So  far,  Edward,"  he  said  at  the  con- 
clusion, "  as  relates  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  boy,  there  is  nothing  to  excite  astonish- 
ment. He  is  found,  that  is  the  great  im- 
mediate subject  of    consideration.     As  to 
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this  accusation  of  theft,  it  is  probably  not 
so  serious  as  you  apprehend.  This  Mathews 
is  a  poor  creature." 

"  Damn  him  ! " 

"  A  poor  creature,  to  whose  house  you 
do  not  return.  You  have  not  forgotten 
the  postscript  to  your  father's  letter? 
Allow  me  to  read  it  again." 

"  No,  no ;  I  recollect  it.  Mathews  is 
implicated  in  some  foul  transactions." 

"  Just  so.  You  have  done  with  him;  and 
I  am  glad  of  it.  You  return  to  your 
father,  and  I  rejoice  the  more.  He  will  be 
delighted,  so  delighted  to  receive  you ; 
so  anxious  to  make  atonement  for  long 
years  of  injury,  that  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  become  reconciled  to  his  grandson, 
so  miraculously  discovered." 

"  The  poor  child  is  in  prison  ! " 

**  Dwell  not  too  much  upon  that  circum- 
stance, unpleasant  as  it  is." 

"  Unpleasant  ?     It  is  dreadful !  " 

"  It  is  painful.  We  know  not  yet  the 
nature  of  the  charge,  and  from  my  obser- 
vation  of  this   Elias  Mathews,  I  have  no 
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doubt  it  is  something  light  and  trivial. 
The  great  matter  is  —  and  is  it  not  one  for 
thanksgiving  and  joy?  —  the  boy  is  found. 
Yes,  we  will  depart  immediately." 

"  Shall  we  not  say  adieu  to  our  friends?" 

"  Of  course  we  shall.  Do  you  suppose 
I  would  have  asked  you  to  commit  an  act 
of  impoliteness,  not  to  say  of  ingrati- 
tude?" 

"  Of  ingratitude  to  Lady  Soft  worth  ?  I 
am  already  guilty  in  not  having  at  once 
told  her  all.  Let  us  hasten  to  her  pre- 
sence ;  communicate  what  we  know  frankly, 
even  to  the  shocking  accusation  of  theft, 
and  then  lose  not  an  instant,  but  depart  at 
once  for  London." 

When  Edward  and  the  Doctor  entered 
the  little  sitting-room,  where  Lady  Soft- 
worth  and  Mr.  Douglas  were  evidently  ex- 
pecting them,  she  met  Edward  with  a  look 
of  such  intense  inquiry,  and  one  so  painful 
to  herself,  and  so  sj'-mpathising  with  him, 
that  he  concluded  she  knew  the  story 
already. 

"  This  discovery  has  affected  you,"  she 
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said,  in  her  blandest  and  most  touching 
tone  of  voice. 

"  That  he  is  a  thief?" 

"  No,  Edward,  that  he  cannot  be,  or  he 
is  not  your  son ;  he  is  not  the  child  of  that 
dear,  sweet  girl,  to  whom  you  have  re- 
mained so  faithfully  attached.  It  is  all  a 
mistake." 

"  Or  a  calumny,"  interposed  the  Doctor. 

"  A  wicked  calumny,  or  a  miserable 
error." 

"  We  are  going  to  London  immediately, 
to  see  the  boy  in  prison,  Lady  Softworth." 

"  In  prison !     He  is  not  in  prison." 

"  He  is  innocent  ?" 

"  He  is."  As  she  uttered  this  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  How  kind,  how  generous,  thus  to  for- 
get your  own  sorrow,  dear  Lady,  to  share 
mine,  and  my  joy !  Innocent,  poor  little 
Jerry,  how  frightened  he  must  have  been ! 
how  humiliated!  how  he  must  have  suffered! 
Dear  boy,  does  he  yet  know  whose  son 
he  is?  That  he  is  mine  ?  What  a  sur- 
prise!    What  a  compensation  to  him  —  to 
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both  of  US !  When  hugging  him  in  my 
arms,  I  whisper  into  his  ear,  '  Look  up,  it  is 
your  father  who  bids  you/  " 

Lady  Softworth's  grief  increased. 

Mr.  Douglas  whispered  into  Dr.  Single- 
ton^s  ear  that  the  boy  had  run  away,  nobody 
knew  whither.  The  communication  threw 
Singleton  for  once  off  his  guard.  He  started 
up,  casting  towards  Edward  a  look  of  agony, 
as  he  involuntarily  excaimed:  — 

"  Lost  again!" 

Edward,  divining  some  terrible  calamity, 
fell  on  the  floor  fainting. 

Lady  Softworth,  although  she  did  utter 
a  scream,  nevertheless  was  the  first  to  re- 
gain her  presence  of  mind — throwing  open 
the  window,  and  applying  a  smelHng-bottle 
of  pungent  salts.  He  soon  recovered  con- 
sciousness, and  his  senses  came  back  to  life, 
as  it  were  at  the  sweet,  gentle  call  of  her 
who,  pressing  his  hand,  bade  him  be  cou- 
rageous and  all  would  be  well. 

When  sufficiently  restored  to  himself,  she 
broke  the  story  of  the  escape  and  flight  with 
an  art  all  her  own ;  telling  how  the  boy's 
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innocence  had  been  recognised,  and  how, 
while  measures  were  being  taken  for  his  re- 
lease, he  ran  away ;  and  as  Obady  Mathews 
had  disappeared  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  they  were  gone 
together — perhaps  gone  to  the  good  Uncle 
Henry,  whom  as  Edward  had  seen  as  well 
as  she  had  seen  him,  they  could  both  feel 
satisfied  that  the  two  lads  would  be  well 
received.  They  would  all  return  together, 
and  all  share  the  joy  which  she  trusted 
awaited  him. 

Edward  rejected  the  suggested  hope.  He 
sank  into  a  chair  sad  and  gloomy,  while 
Lady  Softworth  lavished  in  vain  her  richest 
treasures  of  comfort. 

"  We  had  better  return,  at  all  events,  to 
London,"  at  length  Dr.  Singleton  said, 
taking  Edward  by  the  arm,  with  something 
of  an  authoritative  manner,  from  the  room, 
and  conducting  him  to  his  own. 

"  Edward,"  he  said,  when  they  were  to- 
gether, "  do  you  know  why  I  obliged  you 
to  leave  that  lady's  presence  ?" 

Edward  started. 
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"  Because  I  felt  pained  at  the  expression 
of  the  old  gentleman's  face,  which  from  pity 
for  your  sufferings  grew  indignant  at  your 
insensibility  to  the  kind  consideration  of 
his  ward,  whom  he  evidently  adores ;  and 
before  he  should  betray  the  anger  I  saw 
stealing  over  his  line  manly  face  I  hurried 
you  away." 

Edward  was  thoroughly  roused  by  this 
speech. 

"  Shall  I  go  back  and  apologise  ?" 

"  No ;  only  be  more  upon  your  guard,  for 
Mr.  Douglas  is  the  very  personification  of 
manhood.  He  detests  all  morbidness ;  and 
he  is  a  friend  worth  having." 

"  Perhaps  they  will  not  allow  us  to  ac- 
company them." 

"  They  will ;  but  hold  fast  your  self-pos- 
session." 

"  I  will." 

Adieu,  thou  land  of  peace  !  They  who 
for  awhile  cast  upon  thee  the  burthen  of 
their  cares  must,  when  they  return  to  the 
city,  resume  their  load  of  pain.  It  is  not 
with  such  ethereal  tranquillity  as  settles  on 
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the  brow  of  the  everlasting  hills ;  it  is  not 
with  the  pleasant  dreaminess  of  waters,  or 
the  thoughts  stirred  by  the  living  branches, 
that  the  work  of  the  noisy  city  is  to  be 
encountered.  They  who  face  cityward  are 
bringing  their  own  supplies  to  the  confused 
whirlpool  of  all  possible  agitations.  Yet 
they  enter  not  without  recollections  upon 
which  to  fall  back  at  intervals  of  repose, 
and  with  which  to  enrich  reading  out  of 
the  illustrations  of  one's  own  happy  ex- 
perience. 

Arrived  in  London,  Dr.  Singleton  pro- 
posed to  Edward  that  he  should  leave  him 
at  his  father's  house.  It  was  an  act  of  duty 
incumbent  upon  him ;  while  he  engaged  to 
proceed  to  make  inquiries  regarding  the 
boy,  and  to  return  directly  to  tell  him  all 
that  he  should  have  learnt.  Edward  was 
so  well  aware  of  Singleton's  zeal,  sagacity, 
and  firmness,  and  so  conscious  of  his  own 
present  unfitness  to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion in  which  he  was  so  painfully  interested, 
that  he  yielded  a  prompt  assent,  the  more 
so  as  their  travelling  companions  approved 
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the  suggestion  while  preparing  to  drive 
home. 

As  Dr.  Singleton  and  Edward  drove  up 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lowry  Lush,  the  former 
was  surprised  to  see  coming  out  of  the  door 
his  old  acquaintance,  Dr.  Snob ;  who,  recog- 
nising him,  approached,  and  whispered  mys- 
teriously— 

"  You  are  too  late,  my  dear  colleague, 
for  any  useful  purpose.  I  opened  a  vein, 
as  I  did  in  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of 
Champagne,  but  unhappily  without  pro- 
ducing the  same  beneficial  effect.  You  can 
do  nothing.'^ 

"  Is  Mr.  Lowry  Lush  dead  ?'^  whispered 
Dr.  Singleton. 

"  As  dead  as  his  late  Majesty — apoplexy. 
I  should  like  to  see  his  son  and  heir;  he 
has  left  a  prodigious  fortune  to  his  son 
Edward,  whom  I  desire  much  to  congratu- 
late." 

"  You  mean,"  continued  Dr.  Singleton 
in  the  same  whisper,  "  him  whom  you  cer- 
tified to  be  fit  for  my  establishment." 

*'  Oh !  many  years  ago.     So  wealthy  a 
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gentleman  must  be  of  sound  mind.  Good- 
bye ;  I  cannot  return  with  you,  as  I  shall 
have  to  apologise  to  his  Grace,  who  is  wait- 
ing for  me ;  but  it  would  be  of  no  use ;  it's 
all  over.     Good-bye.'* 

"  Edward,  have  you  heard  ?" 

"  My  father  is  dead.  I  can  grieve  no 
more ;  I  am  stupid." 

"  Come  with  me." 

Edward,  as  he  alighted,  took  the  prof- 
fered arm  passively. 

They  entered  the  chamber  of  death.  It 
was  an  awful  sight,  that  of  the  old  man's 
face  in  death.  There  was  the  grand  repose; 
the  faintest  dream  of  a  smile;  the  perfect 
harmoniousness  of  nature  left  all  to  herself; 
the  conviction  that  that  being  so  peaceful 
was  at  peace.  Edward  knelt,  and  as  he  kissed 
the  cold  hand  felt  restored  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

When  Lady  Softworth  reached  home  with 
her  guardian,  she  found  her  friend,  Janet 
Bond,  waiting  to  receive  her. 

"  Oh,  this  is  so  kind  of  you,  Janet. 
"What  of  the  boy,  Mr.  Lush's  son  ?" 

"  The  boy  Jerry  —  Mr.  Lush's  son  ? 
You  amaze  me!" 

"What  of  him,  Janet?" 

"  No  one  knows.  He  and  Obady 
Mathews  have  fled  together." 

"  That  is  so  far  welL" 

"  At  least,  so  it  is  supposed." 

"  Only  supposed  ?" 

"  They  were  not  seen  together.  But, 
dear  friend,  there  is  more  sad  news  —  that 
of  Mr.  Masterman's  failure." 

*'  I  have  heard  of  it." 

"  But  without,  perhaps,    understanding 
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the  consequences  ?  Mr.  Shepherd  is  greatly- 
disturbed,  saying  that  there  is  a  time  of 
sore  distress  before  all  these  poor  weavers 
who  depended  upon  him  for  employment." 

"  We  must  help.  We  must  do  all  that 
lies  in  our  power." 

"It  is  not  much.  Mr.  Shepherd  says 
the  calamity  is  too  far-reaching  for  single 
efforts.  For  his  part,  excellent  man  that  he 
is,  he  vows  that  he  will  devote  himself  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  poor  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  And  you,  dear  Janet  ?" 

"  Oh,  for  me,  I  can  do  no  more  than  con- 
tinue my  old  way  of  life,  such  as  you  know 
it  to  be." 

"  Yes,  an  excellent  life,  of  gentle,  womanly, 
unobtrusive  devotedness,  of  unconscious 
heroism,  such  as  so  many  of  our  sex  ex- 
hibit every  day  to  the  eyes  of  a  few,  and 
even  of  that  few,  how  small  the  number  to 
appreciate !     How  is  your  mother  ?  " 

"  In  health  much  the  same ;  but  the 
mind  is  waning;  she  cannot  understand 
the  extensiveness  of  the  evil  which  has  be- 
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fallen  the  people  ;  and  she  declares  that  she 
will  work  with  twofold  ardour  to  make  cover- 
ing for  the  poor  against  the  next  winter." 

"  There  are  some,  Janet,  who  seem  to  be 
instinctively  good,  as  if  they  were  heaven's 
own." 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  so  too,  and 
shuddered  to  look  at  the  other  picture." 

"  Look  well  upon  it,  however  ;  for  avoid- 
ance in  one  sense,  for  attraction  in  another  ; 
for  it  is  amongst  the  evil  lies  the  work  to 
be  done,  which  is  imposed  upon  us  all. 
You  know  I  am  a  widow,  Janet  ?" 

^'  Yes.  Your  friends  were  at  first 
shocked ;  but  they  afterwards  rejoiced  at 
your  release." 

"  Janet,  dear,  has  any  one  —  any  stranger 
been  inquiring  for  me  ?" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  you  tremble. 
Yes,  there  did  call  a  strange  gentleman,  an 
hour  or  two  ago.  But  I  thought  he  was  a 
friend  of  Just's,  who  spoke  to  him,  and  they 
went  away  together." 

"  Where  is  my  guardian  ?  Where  is  Mr. 
Douglas  ?" 
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Mr.  Douglas  did  not  proceed  beyond  the 
hall  door,  leaving  a  message  for  Lady  Soft- 
worth  that  he  would  return  immediately. 

Let  us  follow  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  office  of 
the  "  Cornucopian  Magazine,"  where,  as  he 
shrewdly  guessed,  he  would  find  the  news- 
papers with  particulars  of  the  late  fatal  duel 
on  the  Continent.  He  is  looking  about, 
uncertain  which  way  to  take,  when  he  is 
addressed  by  a  tall,  fair,  handsome  youth 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  in  ap- 
pearance, who  offers  politely  to  direct 
him. 

"  Can  you  show  me  the  way  to  the  office 
of  the  "  Cornucopian  Magazine  ?" 

"  I  can  do  that  easily.  Sir,  for  I  live 
there.  You  have  only  to  proceed,  without 
making  a  turn,  until  you  come  to  a  book- 
seller's shop." 

"That  of  Mr.  Maltheson's ?" 

"  The  same.  Sir.  I  would  accompany 
you  with  pleasure,  if  I  were  not  going  in 
haste  with  this  letter  to  Lady  Softworth." 

Mr.  Douglas,  looking  with  a  sharp,  sly, 
humorous  glance  at  the  lad,  said  — 
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"  '  Ut  pueris  olim  daiit  crustula  blandl 
Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima.' " 

'^  Oh,  you  are  Mr.  Douglas ;  and  I  have 

learned  to  the  end — 

"  *  Verbum  non  amplius  addam.'  " 

exclaimed  Just. 

"  I  see  you  are  worthy  of  the  good  char- 
acter you  bear.  But  hasten  to  Lady  Soft- 
worth  w^ith  the  letter,  and  remain  there 
until  T  return." 

^'  Young  man,  will  you  let  me  see  a  file 
of  newspapers  for  the  last  w^eek  ?" 

The  shopman  answered  in  the  negative. 
No  papers  w^ere  kept  below  stairs ;  they  were 
all  sent  to  the  office  of  the  "  Cornucopian." 

Mr.  Douglas  looked  disappointed. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  continued,  "  you  could 
tell  me  some  particvdars  of  a  fatal  duel 
that  took  place  on  the  Continent,  at  Toulon ; 
for  I  happen  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
transaction  ?" 

Hearing  these  words,  Mr.  Maltheson 
came  out  of  the  parlour,  and  the  door 
closed  upon  a  female  voice  of  a  growling 
character,  that  seemed  to  be  asserting  her 
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connection  with  the  D'Avrays,  as  if  she 
were  shouting  to  somebody  sitting  at  the 
top  of  a  genealogical  tree. 

Mr.  Douglas  J  taking  off  his  hat  and 
making  bare  his  venerable  head,  repeated  his 
request,  and  finding  that  Mr.  Maltheson  also 
felt  deep  interest  in  the  story,  he  expressed 
his  concern  so  strongly,  that  the  latter 
avowed  that  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  duel  was  seated  at  the  moment  in  his  own 
parlour.  Mr.  Douglas  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  have  some  private  conversation  with  the 
strange  gentleman.  Mr.  Maltheson  disap- 
peared for  an  instant,  and  reappearing,  fol- 
lowed by  an  original-looking  lady,  who  of- 
lered  her  snuff-box  in  passing  as  an  excuse 
for  directing  a  penetrating  glance  at  the 
new  visitor,  made  her  exit  by  another  door ; 
and  Mr.  Douglas  being  introduced  into  the 
parlour,  was  left  alone  with  Count  D' Avray. 

"  Sir,"  began  Mr.  Douglas,  "  you  will  I 
am  sure  excuse  this  intrusion,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the 
guardian  of  Lady  Softworth,  whose  husband 
has  fallen  by  your  hand." 
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"  Not  by  mine — not  by  mine.  I  pledge 
you  my  honour." 

"  Had  the  man  fallen  by  your  hand,  / 
would  not  have  thought  the  worse  of  you ; 
but  my  ward,  whose  sentiments  differ  from 
mine  in  this  respect,  would  not  have  al- 
lowed you  to  her  presence  if  your  hands 
were  stained  with  his  wretched  blood." 

"  My  hands  are  so  little  stained  with  his 
blood,  that  it  was  I  who  acted  as  his 
friend." 

<<  Worse  again — not  perhaps  in  her  eyes 
—  but  in  mine.  Allow  me  to  pursue  my 
custom,  which  I  am  too  old  to  change,  of 
speaking  frankly.  You  look  a  brave, 
honest  man.  Your  appearance  becomes 
the  noble  profession  to  which  you  belong ; 
yet  how  does  it  happen  that  you  could 
have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  one  so 
wicked  and  contemptible?" 

"  Mr.  Douglas,  the  story  is  almost  too 
simple  to  be  credible.  You  are  perhaps 
aware  that  I  had  the  honour,  during  a  visit 
to  this  place  with  my  brother-in-law,  to 
make  the  acquaintance — if  it  be  not  pre- 
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sumptuous  in  me  to  say  the  acquaintance 
— of  Lady  Soft  worth.  We  happened  to 
visit  a  school ;  and  there,  when  I  beheld 
one  so  beautiful,  so  elegant,  so  refined,  so 
endowed  with  every  grace  bending  to  the 
self-imposed  duties  of  instructing  children 
—  beautiful  little  female  children — who  in 
her  angelic  presence  looked  like  flowers  in 
sunshine — I  confess  the  impression  was  not 
to  be  effaced." 

"  You  knew  she  was  a  married  lady  ?" 

"  Married  or  single,  the  fact  made  no  dif- 
ference as  to  the  nature  of  the  impression  I 
received — it  was  so  pure.  I  have  since 
travelled  far,  and  that  image  has  accom- 
panied me  wherever  my  ship  sailed.  Many 
a  calm  night  have  I  passed  the  hours  from 
sunset  to  dawn,  as  if  in  converse  with  a 
sweet  spirit." 

*' Rather  a  relaxing  occupation  for  a 
sailor  on  duty." 

"  On  the  contrary.  Sir.  My  force  seemed 
multiplied  a  hundred  times  in  moments  of 
storm  and  danger.  The  dreamer  in  peace, 
shielded   as   he  was  from   low  tastes  and 
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vulgar  indulgences,  became  in  action  an 
invigorated  spirit." 

"  I  believe  you,  Sir.  I  do  of  a  truth  re- 
cognise the  justness  of  your  description." 

"  Then  you  have  loved,  Douglas  ?" 

' '  Proceed  —  proceed  —  never  mind  old 
Jamie  Douglas." 

"  If  you  have,  you  will  feel  for  me.  Will 
you  not?" 

"Go  on — go  on." 

"After  a  long  cruise  our  ship  put  in 
to  Toulon  ;  and  as  I  passed  a  night  at  the 
hotel,  I  was,  while  about  to  retire,  dis- 
turbed by  a  knock  at  the  door,  when  a  note 
was  put  into  my  hands,  requesting,  rather 
requiring  me,  as  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, to  accompany  to  the  field  an  English 
gentleman  and  a  stranger,  whose  wife  had 
been  grossly  insulted  by  a  French  colonel." 

"His  wife— the  liar!" 

"  I  have  not  told  you  that  the  note  was 
signed  Stapleton." 

"  Stapleton.  Yes,  I  heard  that  Softworth 
had  assumed  other  names.  Stapleton  and 
Softworth  were,  I  presume,  the  same." 
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"  They  were.  Allow  me  to  assure  you 
that  I  hold  duelling  in  abhorrence ;  but 
my  profession,  Mr.  Douglas,  no  more  al- 
lowed of  excuse  than  if  I  had  been  ordered 
into  action.  I  did  accompany  the  stranger, 
and  with  the  more  determination  to  see 
justice  done,  because  his  antagonist  was 
my  own  countryman.  He  seemed  cool  and 
collected,  but  dissipation  had,  I  fear,  shaken 
his  nerves." 

"  Dissipation  and  his  conscience." 
"  Conscience  did  re-assert  her  right  over 
the  dying  man.  He  fell  mortally  wounded ; 
his  antagonist,  with  his  friend,  withdrew 
immediately,  and,  had  I  followed,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  have  been  hushed  up ; 
but  I  would  not  leave  him.  It  was  when 
he  observed  that  I  spoke  English,  and 
found  that  I  had  English  connections,  that 
he  confessed  to  me  who  he  was.  Upon 
hearing  the  name  Soft  worth,  I  could  not 
restrain  my  own  emotions.  There  was  I, 
by  a  strange  direction  of  Providence,  the 
witness  of  a  person's  death,  in  whose  fate  I 
felt  a  strange  mysterious  interest.     I  was 
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the  friend,  the  supporter,  bound  to  carry  as 
well  as  I  could  the  man  out  of  danger  —  to 
help  him  to  achieve  safety  by  exercising  the 
skill  I  was  to  direct  against  another,  and  to 
revenge  his  fall  if  unfair ;  and  who  was  he, 
according  to  his  own  dying  acknowledg- 
ment ?  —  The  vilest  of  vile  adulterers  —  the 
least  excusable — a  villain,  who  had  doomed 
to  suffering  and  inflicted  humiliation  upon 
the  most  amiable  of  beings ;  but,  Sir,  it  is 
to  be  explained  —  evil  shrinks  from  good 
— he  sought  congenial  corruption,  was  be- 
trayed, and  killed." 

"  Count  D'Avray,  you  conducted  your- 
self as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman. 
Did  he  pollute  her  name  with  his  lips  ?" 

"  There  must  I  differ  with  you.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  sanctified  them,  for  he  ex- 
pressed remorse  and  repentance,  and  beg- 
ged of  me,  as  I  had  seen  her,  and  should  see 
her  again,  to  tell  her  that  he  prayed  her 
forgiveness." 

"  You  have  addressed  a  letter  to  Lady 
Softworth.  I  met  the  young  gentleman 
taking  it  to  her." 
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"  I  have  written  to  tell  her  what  I  have 
just  told  yourself,  and  to  beg  the  great 
favour  of  being  allowed  to  deliver  the  dy- 
ing message." 

"  Come  along  with  me." 

Just,  on  presenting  the  letter,  told  of  his 
having  met  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  way  they 
became  acquainted,  and  then  withdrew  in 
order  to  allow  Lady  Softworth  to  read  the 
contents.  Janet  was  about  to  follow  the 
example,  but  upon  an  intimation  not  to 
leave,  remained. 

Lady  Softworth  opened  the  letter,  which 
ran  as  follows :  — 

"  Madame,  —  When  I  had  the  honour  to 
part  from  you  at  your  door,  which  I,  a 
stranger,  was  not  privileged  to  enter,  your 
gentle  adieu  was  a  benediction.  It  appears 
to  me  as  yesterday  ;  yet  I  have  since 
travelled  far,  and  it  is  only  when  memory 
recalls  the  many  intervening  incidents  that 
I  discover  the  long,  long  interval  of  time 
that  has  elapsed ;  and  yet  again  it  seems  as 
if  I  had  lived  a  little  hour,  only  filled  up 
by  your  presence.     Dwelling  for  ever  upon 
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the  one  recollection,  so  that  it  became 
an  ever-living  thought,  all  circumstances 
vanished  as  they  came,  leaving  no  more 
trace  than  the  winds  that  bore  me  away 
farther  and  farther,  as  if  I  had  become  the 
sport  of  their  caprice.  Yet  your  blessing 
accompanied  me;  for  although  reason  bid 
me  despair  of  ever  beholding  you  again, 
yet  some  secret  voice  encouraged  me  to 
hope.  Although  I  should  never  see  you 
again,  I  would  not  have  parted  with  the 
remembrance  which  was  as  an  inexhaust- 
ible treasure  to  my  soul  —  no,  not  for 
worlds.  Yet  it  is  not  to  trouble  your  ear 
with  my  poor  story,  though  it  be  but  a 
single  fact,  told  in  a  single  word,  that 
I  dare  to  address  you.  Providence  has 
willed  that  I  should  be  a  witness  to  an 
extraordinary  event  concerning  you  much 
—  the  tale  had  best  be  told  with  simpli- 
city. Your  husband,  travelling  incog. ^ 
became  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  a  French 
officer — alone — a  stranger,  without  friends, 
he  under  his  assumed  —  not  real  name, 
applied  to  me  as  member  of  a  profession. 
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imposing  obedience  to  the  call  of  honour 
to  become  his  second.  I  could  not,  I 
dared  not  refuse  assent.  I  say  dared  not, 
because  my  mind  and  conscience  disapprove 
of  this  barbarous  custom,  unworthy  of 
civilised  men  and  Christians.  The  meeting 
took  place,  and  the  result  was  not  fortunate 
to  him,  who  did  well  to  put  aside  a  name 
which,  being  yours,  he  was  not  worthy  to 
bear,  until  it  was  resumed  with  penitence. 
I  am,  Madame,  the  bearer  of  his  last 
message,  which  is  an  entreaty  for  forgive- 
ness. It  is  my  humble  duty  to  fulfil,  so 
far  as  I  may  be  permitted,  the  dying  wish 
of  him  who  was  your  sinning,  but  at  the 
supreme  moment  your  penitent  husband. 
It  was,  when  aware  of  his  situation,  that  he 
revealed  a  name,  the  sound  of  which,  heard 
at  such  a  moment,  threw  me  into  an  agony 
of  emotion,  which  perhaps  equalled  the 
suiFerings  of  him  I  had  a  moment  before 
been  trying  to  soothe.  '  You  know  her  ? ' 
he  cried  —  know  her  —  what  answer  was 
that  which  I  dared  to  give  ?  Yes,  I  knew 
her  as  any  one  not  afflicted  with  blindness 
VOL.  II.  y 
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to  all   perfection    must   know   her  —  as  a 
celestial  body  is  known  at  a  glance  to  be 
a  creation  of  surpassing  beauty,  in  whose 
light  a  mortal  may  sit  for  ever  in  happy 
adoration,  and  know  no  more  —  and  know- 
ing all  that  is  allowable  in  this  limited  life. 
I  did  not  make  this  weak  speech  —  but  it 
seems  as  if  I  did  —  for  feelings  must  have 
a  voice,  and  mine  would  have  spoken  so, 
and  no  better  —  for  the  best  words  are  but 
the  lispings  of  the    soul,   v/hen  it  is  the 
troubled    soul    that    would    speak.       Oh  ! 
Madame  —  pity  and  forgiveness  for  him  — 
pity  and  forgiveness  for  me.    Clemency  for 
both.     Forgiveness  for  him  is  assured,  be- 
cause you   are  tender  and   superior,    and 
penitence  is  accepted  sacrifice ;  but  for  me, 
who  obtrude  my  selfishness,  and  mingle  it 
with  a  sacred  mission,   what  pardon  can 
there  be,  save  that  which  is  the  charity  of 
disdain  ?    When  I  began  this  letter  I  meant 
to  ask  simple  leave  to  deliver  the  message 
of  a  dying  man ;  and  I  was  moved  by  the 
consideration  that  it  would  be  unbecoming 
to  force  myself  abruptly  into  your  presence, 
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although  I  should  have  sought  pardon  at 
your  feet.  I  will  prepare  her  for  the  recep- 
tion, thought  I  to  myself,  of  the  words  which 
I  am  under  solemn  promise  to  deliver  per- 
sonally ;  yet  how  have  1  already,  as  it  were, 
betrayed  my  trust ;  still  I  cannot  resolve 
upon  tearing  up  this  letter,  although  the 
act  would  be  an  emblem  of  sufferings  that 
seek  annihilation.  It  is  a  rash,  mad,  pre- 
sumptuous —  all  but  wicked  letter ;  yet  it 
contains  truth  —  truth  that  should  not  be 
told ;  and  if  not,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
I  shall  wait  patiently  —  rather  resignedly, 
until  you  grant  me  your  gracious  permis- 
sion to  deliver  the  message.  Should  I  have 
so  far  marred  and  betrayed  my  duty  as  to 
incur  the  just  punishment  of  refusal,  I  will 
bow  to  your  command  as  to  that  of  a  just 
angel.  My  last  words  to  you  shall  be  your 
last  to  me.     God  bless  you. 

"  Alexandre  D'Avray." 

Shuddering  with  emotion.  Lady  Soft- 
worth  handed  the  letter  to  Janet  Bond,  v/ho, 
glancing  at  the  signature,  asked  — 

"  Is  not  this  the  handsome  Frenchman 
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who  visited  the  school,  and  who  inquired 
with  such  kind  interest  ?'* 

"  Eead,  Janet." 

Janet  read  the  letter. 

"  It  is  a  fearful  story,  Janet." 

"  That  he  loves  you  ?  " 

"  That  he  saw  my  husband  fall." 

"  The  husband  who  did  not  love." 

"  Can  I  receive  him,  Janet  ?  " 

"  Can  you  refuse  ?  " 

*^  I  could  not,  had  he  asked  to " 

"  To  tell  you  what  might  have  been 
communicated  through  the  post,  that  a  bad 
man  had  incurred  his  fate.  No,  I  will  not 
set  an  example  of  harshness  when  I  want 
you  to  be  kind." 

Janet  was  an  old  maid,  Janet  had  proba- 
bly never  been  in  love  overmuch  —  she 
had  never  cared  to  marry,  and  never  would  ; 
yet  the  romance  that  lies  deep  in  the  soul 
of  every  woman  was  stirred  up  by  this 
letter.  What  is  the  excitement  of  your 
hunting,  racing,  and  shooting,  oh!  men, 
when  compared  with  the  delight  of  a  love- 
story  to  a  woman  ?    eJanet  shook  off  the  allu- 
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sion  to  the  bad  husband  with  disdain,  treated 
his  name  with  sarcasm,  while  she  spoke  of 
Count  D'Avray  with  admiration,  and  melted 
with  sympathy  for  his  suflPerings;  she 
almost  reproached  her  friend  for  coldness, 
until  Lady  Softworth  could  no  longer 
restrain  the  exclamation — 

"  Janet,  you  forget  I  am  a  widow." 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  you  are  !  " 

"  A  widow,  whose  husband  is  not  cold 
in  his  grave." 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  writer  of  such  a 
letter  as  this  could  be  capable  of  an  indeli- 
cate forgetfulness  ?  Trust  him ;  he  will 
take  no  advantage  of  the  reception  you  are 
bound  to  grant  him.     He  is  a  gentleman." 

A  knock  at  the  door  came  seasonably  to 
save  the  necessity  of  further  reply.  It 
was  Mr.  Douglas  who  entered. 

"  I  have  something  very  particular  to 
communicate." 

Miss  Bond  slipped  out  of  the  room  un- 
observedly,  but  had  hardly  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  door — it  was  then  dusk — 
when  she  gave  a  start  and  slight  scream. 
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Lady  Softworth  rushed  out,  and  Count 
D'Avray  stood  before  her. 

Lady  Softworth  withdrew,  greatly  agita- 
ted. Mr.  Douglas,  taking  her  by  both 
hands,  led  her  to  a  chair  as  Janet  Bond 
conducted  Count  D'Avray  into  the  room. 

It  was  an  embarrassing  situation  for  all 
parties,  which  happily  was  relieved  by  the 
announcement  of  an  unexpected  visitor, 
Dr.  Snob. 

After  Dr.  Snob  had  left  Dr.  Singleton  at 
the  carriage  door,  it  struck  him,  while  on 
the  way  to  his  Grace,  that  it  might  not  be  an 
impolitic  thing  to  be  the  first  to  announce 
to  Mr.  Edward  Plantagenet  Lush  his  acces- 
sion to  a  large  fortune,  dropping  some  hints 
about  the  influence  he  himself  had  the  honour 
to  exercise  over  the  late  lamented  gentle- 
man, and  to  convey  the  impression  that  it 
was  not  without  effect  at  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Lowry  Lush  was  making  his  last  will 
and  testament.  Supposing  that  Edward  was 
to  be  found  at  Mr.  Elias  Mathews'  he  drove 
to  the  house  of  that  gentleman.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  startled  the  family  by  the 
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news  of  the  banker's  sudden  death  afforded 
him  the  pleasure  which  little  men  receive 
by  the  production  of  an  effective  shock  of 
surprise  upon  others.  The  head  of  the 
family  turned  up  his  eyes,  assuring  Dr. 
Snob  mysteriously  that  it  was  a  judgment 
of  heaven  upon  Dives  for  having  dis- 
charged the  father  of  a  family  after  many 
years  of  faithful  service  as  a  clerk,  not  to 
speak  of  dark  ingratitude  towards  the 
guardian  of  his  son,  whom  he  had  helped, 
under  Providence,  to  restore  to  health  of 
body  and  of  mind.  Dr.  Snob  comforted  Mr. 
Mathews  with  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Plantagenet  Lush  would  be  sure  to 
make  amends  out  of  the  ample  fortune  he 
had  come  to  inherit,  and  on  the  accession 
to  which  he  wished  to  congratulate  him  ; 
whereupon  Miss  Deborah  Mathews,  with 
some  bitterness,  desired  him  to  drive  to 
Lady  Softworth's,  to  whom  he  would  proba- 
bly be  found  administering  consolation  for 
her  lamented  loss.  At  the  sound  of  a  title 
Dr.  Snob  pricked  up  his  ears  and  drove 
off,  and  the  house  being  in  some  confusion, 
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was  allowed  to  make  his  way  without  in- 
terruption, causing  by  his  presence  more 
relief  than  his  patients,  whether  honourable, 
or  right  honourable,  usually  received  at 
his  hands. 

"  Mr.  Lush  —  Mr.  Lush;  beg  pardon, 
can  I  see  Mr.  Edward  Plantagenet  Lush  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  reside  here,"  calmly 
answered  Miss  Bond. 

"  I  know  he  does  not ;  but  a  lady.  Miss 
Mathews  I  presume,  assured  me  that  I 
should  find  him  at  Lady  Soft  worth's." 

"  The  lady  was  mistaken,  Dr.  Snob." 

''  Yet  she  spoke  very  emphatically,  very 
much  so." 

"  Vulgar  ladies  generally  do  speak  em- 
phatically, Dr.  Snob." 

"Dear  me  —  dear  me!  I  hope  I  say 
nothing  wrong.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady 
Softworth." 

"  I  am  not  Lady  Softworth." 

"  I  must  be  allowed  to  explain  this 
intrusion  by  the  joyful  wish  I  felt  to  com- 
municate the  first,  and  without  delay,  to 
Mr.  Lush  the  great  good  fortune  that  has 
befallen  him." 
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"  Is  the  boy  found  ? "  exclaimed  Lady 
Soft  worth. 

"  His  father's  dead." 

"  Oh!"  Lady  Softworth  sank  back  with 
a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  was  called  in  —  arrived  too  late  — 
opened  a  vein,  but  it  was  of  no  avail  —  the 
remedy  so  successful  with  my  patient,  the 
Marquis  of  Champagne,  good  in  the  case 
of  a  peer,  failed  with  the  commoner.  How- 
ever, the  will  was  made  in  time.  Whatever 
influence  Dr.  Snob  possessed  over  his  old 
friend  and  patient  was  exercised,  as  I  am 
free  to  confess,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Plantagenet  Lush  is  now  possessor 
of  an  ample  fortune." 

"  You  have  acted  very  kindly.  Doctor, 
both  in  suggesting  to  Edward's  father  the 
duty  of  repairing,  in  some  degree,  much 
injustice,  and  in  seeking  out  the  poor 
fellow,  to  be  a  comforter  in  this  case  of 
mingled  grief  and  satisfaction.  I  do,  in- 
deed, wish  you  had  not  been  disappointed 
on  finding  him  even  here." 

"Lady  Softworth  —  I  presume   I   have 
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the  honour  now  to  address  Lady  Soft- 
worth  ? — you  are  very  kind.  I  wish  you 
a  good  evening — shall  do  myself  the  ho- 
nour to  call  again  upon  your  Ladyship. 
Good  evening." 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Lowry  Lush's 
sudden  death  afforded  a  theme  for  conver- 
sation, which,  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  event  must  have  fallen  upon 
Edward,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  and 
suffering  under  the  weight  of  a  recent 
calamity,  became  grave  and  earnest.  The 
many  circumstances  connected  with  the 
tour  in  the  Lake  country  were  related  to 
Count  D'Avray  and  to  Miss  Bond,  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  dwelt  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  upon  Lady  Softworth's 
kind  efforts  to  render  the  journey  agree- 
able, first  to  himself,  and  next  to  the  poor 
gentleman,  when  she  only  regarded  him 
as  an  invalid ;  and  although  she  herself  had 
been  shocked  by  intelligence  of  the  deepest 
moment,  yet  could  she  forget  her  own 
troubles  in  her  anxiety  to  sustain  one  less 
gifted  with  fortitude,  as  soon  as  his  turn  for 
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suffering  arrived.  The  narration,  which 
finally  fell  exclusively  into  Mr.  Douglas's 
hands,was  seasoned  with  many  expressions  of 
affectionate  admiration,  to  which  Miss  Janet 
Bond  responded,  but  which  did  not  afford  the 
same  unmixed  pleasure  to  Count  D'Avray. 
So  many  marks  of  sympathy  towards  a 
gentleman  described  to  be  so  interesting, 
both  on  account  of  his  fine  personal  quali- 
ties and  his  severe  trials,  spoke  well,  in- 
deed, for  the  excellence  of  the  lady's  heart; 
but  he  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  the 
subject  had  not  been  Edward  Plantagenet 
Lush,  now  master  of  an  ample  fortune.  If 
fair  readers  feel  disposed  to  condemn  Count 
D'Avray  for  allowing  such  unworthy  sur- 
mises to  arise  in  the  presence  of  her  whose 
looks  bore  upon  their  loveliness  the  highest 
seal  of  disinterested  integrity,  they  will 
please  to  recollect  that  the  noblest  of  pas- 
sions is  not  without  its  shade  of  selfishness ; 
and  it  is  all  the  better  that  it  should  be 
so.  Indeed  !  "  yea  indeed;"  for  what  would 
become  of  the  internal  combat,  which  is  the 
lover's  present  plague  and  ultimate  delight, 
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if  the  passion  itself  did  not  supply  him 
with  the  necessary  reasons  for  cursing  his 
own  injustice  and  shallow  suspicions,  and 
exalting  the  adored  one  the  more  at  his 
own  trifling  expense? 

When  D'Avray  rose  to  take  leave,  un- 
certain as  to  what  he  ought  to  say  or  to 
do,  Lady  Softworth  advanced,  and,  with  a 
firmness  which  she  had  not  acquired  with- 
out effort,  said,  "  Before  you  leave,  I  must 
acknowledge,  in  the  presence  of  iny  dear 
friends,  how  kind,  how  generous,  how  nobly 
you  have  conducted  yourself!  The  cha- 
ritable mission  you  have  undertaken  for 
the  sake  of  both,  of  him  whose  dying  mo- 
ments you  sustained,  and  of  me,  is  one  for 
which  he  is  grateful,  I  hope,  in  heaven,  and 
for  which  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  so  long  as  I 
live  in  this  world."  She  held  out  her  hand, 
which  D'Avray  took  reverently. 

''  I  need  not  ask,  save  for  the  happiness 
of  hearing  blessed  words  from  forgiving 
lips,  if  my  mission  is  fulfilled  ?" 

"  I  forgive  him,  with  all  my  heart,  and 
pray  that  he  may  have  been  equally  for- 
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given  by  Him  who  accepts  true  penitence 
at  the  eleventh  hour." 

"  Count  D'Avray,  you  will  visit  me  dur- 
ing your  stay,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
a  short  one?" 

*'  With  pleasure.  Your  address,  Mr. 
Douglas?" 

"  Is  here — this  house.  Do  you  think 
my  dear  ward  would  turn  me  out  ?  You 
little  know  her  if  you  think  so." 

D'Avray  started,  and  coloured,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  was  cruel  enough  to  enjoy  his  con- 
fusion. 


END    OF   THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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